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RURAL MIGRATICNS AND REGIONAL BALANCE 
D. 5. CHAUHAN 
I—Migration as a Factor in Regional Balance 


Meaning of Migration: 

In popular terms migration means ‘large scale movement of people over 
considerable distances abandoning their former homes for a more or less 
permanent new domicile.’ To be definite every movement of population is 
not treated as migration. For clear understanding a few things are to be 
noted. 


(i) Migration generally implies displacement from settled living. 


(ii) Migration must be distinguished from invasion, conquest and 
colonization?. The four orms of population movement are different in their 
implications. Invasion has been defined as the thrust of a virile people into 
a comparatively developed territory, achieved through force derived from 
physical superiority in numbers, e.g., the wanderings of the peoples leading to 
the end of the Roman Empire, march of the Huns into Europe and öf the 
Tartars into Asia Minor. Conquest implies a developed state attacking a less 
advanced state. and inccrporating the conquerred territory into itself. Some- 
times it is followed by large scale transfers, eg., the wars during the 19th 
century, and at others iz has not been accompanied by such shifts to the con- 
querred territory, e.g., zhe conquests under the Roman Empire and Spain’s 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. Colonization has been of two types: for 
settlement and for explcitat.on. The former occurs when a progressive and 
well established state serds its settlers to newly discovered and thinly popu- 


~- lated territories inhabited by natives of inferior culture, offering little 


resistance to colonists, e.g., settlements in South Africa and North America. 
The latter is the state sponsored (or sponsored by its substitute) transfer of a 
small number of administrators, soldiers and businessmen, e.g., the colonization 
of tropical or sub-tropical regions. It should, however, be noted that in the 
20th century colonization has undergone a change both in its meaning and 
content. The principle of exploitation is gradually replaced by that of 
trusteeship and many colonies have become independent and semi-independent. 
And the former distinction between migration and colonization has lost its 





1. Amongst the primitive tribes moving from place to place was the usual way of 
life. These frequent movements involved roaming within the same area. This kind of mo- 
bility of primitive tribes was considerably eliminated with the beginning of the settled agri- 
culture, but was not stopped completely. What is commonly considered as migration is 
generally the movement frem settled living. . 

2. For a detailed study on this point reference can be made to Julius Isaac; 
Economics of Migration. We have relicd considerably on him for this point. 
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significance; and ‘colonization is now being regarded as a special case of 
migration.’ ; 

(iii ) As distinguished from invasion and conquest migrations may be 
involuntary or voluntary. Other terms used toexpress the same distinction 
are: forced and free. Forced displacements on large-scale may bein the form 
of slave-trading or ‘serf-sales or deportation of convicts or undesirable aliens or 
nationals. During the recent past there have been large-scale forced displace- 
ments of civilians which can be put into three categories: (a). population trans- 
fers, made for the purpose of securing lasting peace, e.g., between Greece and 
Turkey and Bulgaria in 1923, between Germany and Italy in 1939, and bet- 
ween Pakistan and India in 1947. (b) refugees, motivated by fear of foreign 
invader during war. time and those resulting from racial, religious and political 
persecutions, e.g., the evacuation from Burma during II World War and the 
movement of the Jews from Europe after the I World War, (c) forced © 
labour’, e.g., the civilians from the Nazi occupied Europe being forced to 
work for German War industry and agriculture. However, forced migration 
is a distinct category, and we are not inclined to treat it as the normal mig- 
ration which should essentially be characterized as the movement of free 
persons®, 

The concept of migration deduced from the above discussion implies that 
migrants must have the status of free men, and the change of residence must 
be lasting®’. Besides, migration. has two aspects: emigration, że., leaving 
the old residence, and immigration, Że., settling in the new residence. These 
are two distinct phenomena having different characteristics, and not one and 
the same looked at from two different points of view’. Lastly, in the 
studies of migrations one finds that the term has been interpreted in relation 
to specific purposes; and, therefore, a common definition covering all aspects 
of migration may appear inconsistent in some cases, ¢.g., in the study of 
correlation between the growth of population and its rate of migration one is 
concerned with permanent rather than the temporary immigration, but tem- 
porary settlers are relevant inthe study of the effects of migration on the 
balance of trade or balance of payments. Again, before the rise of national 
states the distinction between internal and external migration was meaning- 
less; and some of this distinction loses its significance in cases of the change of 
political boundaries. But this distinction is quite relevant in most of the cases 


3. War prisioners pending repatriation are regarded as displaced persons. 

4.° This is the modern form of slave labour. , 

5. Slaves or refugees or deported convicts cannot be regarded as emigrants. But when 
the refugees, freed slaves and the released convicts are permitted to settle 
in the receiving country they get the status of immigrants. 

Travellers for business and for pleasure do not come in the category of migrants. | 

7. Cases of incomplete migration (emigration without subsequent immigration i.e., 
one giving up his old residence may not be allowed or himself willing to settle 
elsewhere) should be treated as exceptions. Normally emigration must be 
followed by an act of immigration on the part of the migrants, 
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of international movements. During the modern times specially after the 
growth of industrialism, migrations have been motivated by manifold factors 
and have assumed new forms. 

N 
Types of Migration: 


The conventional classification is: inter-continental, international 
and internal, in order to distinguish the. movements from one continent 
to another, from one political unit to another, and from one region to another 
within the boundaries of the samé country, respectively. In some cases, 
e. g in Britaiñ- the international -migration usually becomes trans-oceanic 
simply because of the geographical reasons. Similarly migrations from India 
to Ceylon, Africa and Australia, though not very distant, are trans-oceanic and 
trans-continental. A'common term used for the ‘first two is ‘external migra- 
tion.” So far as the meanings of the term migcation are concerned there-is no 
ambiguity, but is it necessary to add these adjectives in order to distinguish 
between these two forms. In the publications of LL.O. and the U.N. the 
practice has been to use the term migration to cover ‘external’ emigra- 
tion and immigration only. Similar is the meaning given by the 
Oxford Dictionary. But sometimes one comes across the term migration 
being interpreted in common parlance to mean ‘internal-migration’ only. 
Really speaking the use of the terms internal and external is confusing, and in 
practice the distinction is not always clear cut as it looks in theory, e, g., the 
movements.in the cases of the political units possessing some of the character- 
istics of independent countries and in other respects being dependent on other 
countries, and secondly, in the cases of the changing boundaries which have 
been quite frequent. Therefore, what is considered to be an internal move- 
ment at one time becomes external at another. There is, therefore, not 
much advantage in departing from the conventional dichotomy. 


_ Internal migration may be classified as: long-term or permanent, 
short-term or semi-permanent, and seasonal. These movements are from 
- -one region to another within the same country, and the distinction is based 
on the duration of the settlement. Besides, there is another type termed as 
the ‘cyclical’ characterizing the exodus from the depressed regions. It may 
be short-term or long term. However, the present paper deals with the move- 
ments within thesame country, and the term migration has been used for 
the adjustment of population within the country. And this should not be 
confusing in the discussions of the national -problems. 


Migration and Population Balance: 


The history of migrations since the primitive days establishes that, 
though motivated by different factors at different times in different regions, 
they have been an important and effective balancing factor in inter-conti- 
nental, international and internal population adjustments, (of course, their 
effectiveness and intensity varied according to the cultural status of the different 
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peoples). In India the historical evidence is quite conclusive on this point; § 
and our demographers believe that migration is one of the three factors in 
population change. But they do not seem to be unanimous on the point of 
its necessity particularly (in order to overcome the regional imbalance in 
terms of pressure on food supply) in modern times. It is because some 
feel that amongst agricultural people and pre-industrial society inadequate 
food supply due to increase in population being the most important factor 
in determining population pressure, irrigation, storing and technology 
can considerably postpone, and trade can eliminate the necessity of any 
large scale movement of persons intended to restore the resource-man balance. 
This issue requires a critical examination. 


The history of the distribution of world population since the primary 
migrations by which man originally spread over the world, shows very clearly 
‘that in these innumerable separate events an irresistible migrating tendency is 
inherent, (perhaps as natural as the biological one), which is essentially indepen- 
dent of their physical, economic, social and political outward forms. Along 
with this tendency of man to restore the equilibrium, there is another equally 
consistent tendency of this equilibrium being disturbed time and again, making 
migration imperative again. And thus in this drama of human history these 
tendencies have operated in succession. This is the inevitable logic of history 
in population behaviour. And the events of the world scene have appeared ` 
in India with differences in frequency, magnitude and consequences, but the £ 
tendencies have been there. And there-is no reason to believe that these ten- Ņ 
dencies will cease to operate in future?. 





A comparative study of the group of first three maps shows that the 
distribution of our population has been conditioned essentially (not absolutely 
of course) by the topography and the rainfall. Another set of three maps 
(Nos. 3,4 and 5) shows the possibilities of maintaining the present and the 
increasing pressure of population in different regions (of course, in relation 
to definite level of technological progress). A careful study of the complete _~ 
set of six maps brings out a conclusion that the pressure having reached 
almost the capacity in someregions and other being relatively less pressed 
or vacant, population adjustments through inter-regional and inter-state 
migrations should be resorted to. 


The distribution of population in relation to our river systems reveals 
a very interesting point. The pressure intensifies as the rivers proceed in 











8. The study of races and culture and of the distribution of different castes in 
India afford a good evidence. Besides, the historical evidence of migrations from one part 
of the country to another at different times is quite enormous and convincing. Accounts 
of famines, wars and revenue administration show successive waves from one part to another. 
The history of industrial development and of plantations shows considerable movement 
in the recent past. And the Census reports showing the extent of immigration in each 
state from the rest of the country provide ample evidence on this point. 


9. See appendix I. 
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their journies to the seas and the limit being reached to a considerable 
extent in the lower reaches. Equalization of this pressure will necessitate a 
reverse movement (or an upward march) and a distinct geographical pattern 
in migration. A detailec study of tie internal or within-the-nation 
movements elsewhere shows thar they likewise have had distinct geographical 
patterns, e.g., eastward in Russia, Westward in north America, northward in 
Italy, and westward in Germany. In India, broadly speaking, they will now 
assume a movement from tle fringes towards the heart of the country or the 
central regions, l i 


But there is an important consideration regarding the extent of 
migration as a factor in tie decline of the rate of population growth (in 
regions of both high and low fertility and mortality rates), or the 
degree of its effectiveness as a measure in population balance (ie, in 
regard to draining out the population pressure from rural problem areas). 
Normally migration is nct expected to be an effective measure on any 
large scale in this respect. But there are a few important considerations 
in this regard. In the light of the demographic heritage of a massive 
population with a high grcwth potential, the possibility of a higher 
rate of population growta in the near future specially because of grea- 
ter regularization in food supply and public health measures and the 
likely persistence of the familistic ideals in rural life, and ‘specially in 
view of the long-term nature of the ideas of planned parenthood to be 
successful or the measure: of declining fertility to be effective, all the 
alternative measures of population control and adjustment have to be 
resorted to, And thus even if it succeeds on a small scale to relieve 
the pressure from’ problern areas the existing pressure, (even if considered 
in absolute terms) is sc much that we cannot afford to neglect this 
measure without disadvartage to both the areas of high and low press- 
ure, Broadly speaking, -hough large scale rural migrations are not likely 
to provide a general so.ution to our demographic difficulty, they can 
assist considerably in relieving local pressure in some problem areas. 


Migration as a Factor in Econemic Growth: 


If we examine the d-stribution of population in relation to the stage 
of economic development attained by different regions in India we find 
that some parts (specialy the middle or the ‘central regions) are relatively 
poorer or depressed or kLackward. They are so not because of the lack of 
natural resources so much as because of the character and the quality 
of the people inhabiting trem. Regional distribution of the. mineral 
resources and the degree of economic progress achieved by different 
regions is a significant illistration on this point. Therefore, in order to 





10. It is difficult to esttmate the emigration potential in the over-populated regions 
since their capacity to hold the population car. be increased. An attempt can be made by 
fixing arbitrary standards, Bu: even without that the fact does not eliminate the cause for 
adjustment. f 
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inclucate or rather inject the ‘human spirit’ which is fundamental in resource 
development it is necessary to import the desired humañ element in the 
depressed regions. In the earlier periods, and even in the Middle Ages 
large scale population movements took the form mainly of invasion, . conquest 
or colonization, and as such migration was a factor in economic development 
to asmall extent. During the modern times it can be used as a technique of 
conomic development particulariy for bringing about a regional balance in economic 
growth. And it would be an experiment to treat the phenomenon of 
migration as a function of the process of economic growth, since it 
involves a movement not only of man-power but also of ‘economic factors, 
technical know-how, and innovations, and the locational adjustment of 
economic activities. History reveals that migrations, ultimately prove 
stimulating. By bringing men to new shrroundings they have contributed 
tremendously to the economic progress of mankind and have made the 
world richer in matérial welfare and human freedom. And our faith gets 
strengthened by our recent investigation (given in the next paper). 


_ It is, however, interesting to note that while there is almost unanimity 
of opinion on the-final effects of migration on the progress of mankind the 
question of its immediate effects: (on the sending and -recieving areas) 
is very complicated. The experience of mankind is that migrations, though 
they have ultimately proved stimulating, are also associated with tales of 
ruin, waste, plundering, devastation and collapse of reigns and of dynasties, 
etc. In the study of the effects of migzations the impact may be considered 
on both the sides, and from the standpoints of population policy, the economic 
social, political, psychological and cultural implications. The tales of 
human suffering are mostly associated with the ancient and medieval 
migrations particularly of the involuntary type. Modern migrations have 
assumed new forms. They generally tend to be voluntary, predominently 
the movements of free workers seeking economic settlement or transient. 
employment in other regions or countries, and are largely guided by definite 
government policy. Therefore, the sad experience of the ancient and medieval 
shifts is not the general character of modern migrations. (The human 
suffering involved in the shifts of population between Pakistan ‘and India in’ 
1947 was an exception and a separate type of case). 

-There is, however, another interesting fact that ordinarily those who 
decide to migrate even voluntarily or on persuation are séldom the successful 
représentatives of their professions. On the other hand, they are the failures. 
But one thing is definite that when people migrate voluntarily they are most 
likely to have more than the average courage, imagination, will-power, - 
drive and flexibility, the qualities which are specially valuable for the new 
surroundings, and when they are uprooted by compulsive forces the very 
shock creates these qualities and much more as we find in the case of the 
refugees at present. 





11. See Appendix IT 
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At present there is a very opportune moment for it, partly because the 
pattern of state relationship is being remodelled, and partly because the 
social structure which has sc far been unfavourable for it is undergoing 
changes which are conducive tc it. But the present population policy of the 
Union government is not very effective to fulfil that cherished objective of 
socio-economic regional bakancs. There is a need fora very strong faith 
on the ‘part of the different states and peoples in democratic way of life. 
Motivated by a strong feeling of co-operative living, narrow restrictive 
conditions should be eliminated by the different states. Besides, the govern- 
ment should think of settling th: refugees in those areas where the potentiali- 
ties exist and are being developed, instead of allowing the overcrowding of 
adjocent states and thus intensifying the problems both -for the native 
population and the immigrants. It is equally desirable on the part of the 
states to think and act on tħoss lines. 


Migration as a corretive of regicnal imbalance in food supply: 


The solution for maintaining a heavy pressure of population in areas of 
food deficit through trade appears to ke very costly in the long run, as is 
revealed by the experience, end in course to time gives rise to economic 
parasitism resulting in considerable waste and human suffering whenever 
an attempt is made to overcome the parasitism or man-made political 
isolation. ‘This is quite apparent from the history of the colonial empires. 
And the history of famines -n India affords an illustration. Population adjust- 
ment isa more stable solution; and on the whole less costly in terms of 
both the economic and social costs. This is true not only on inter-continental 
and international scale but also on national scale, and quite true in India 
which is almost a continent and cortains very wide regional differences in 
population pressure. 


Conclusion. 


Some of our recent studies (referred to in the second paper) reveal that 
now rural migration is becorning a significant factor; and our contention is that 
with the adequate provision of th: technical conditions, and channelled 
by governmental organizations the movements can be made sizeable, and 
will stimulate economic progress in tne areas of new settlements. In 
addition to being a factor ir economic growth migration or more specifically 
regional migration can bea corrective of the regional imbalance in food 
supply and can bring about regicnal balance in resource-man relationship. The 
derived settlements may, kowever, te in the form of colonization or indus- 
trial townships or smaller units and individual families interspersed and 
absorbed in the local industrial or agr:cultural population. 








12. The freedom of exit and entry so far as the states are concerned has been 
prevailing in India buthas not been fully used. The political freedom ‘has been the e 
but the technical conditions and te social situation have been adverse. 
13, This word is not used in the technical sense of coopsation, 
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Appendix I 


Generally the first 1000 years of the Christian era are said to be the 
age of great migrations. But taking both the volume and the character 
the displacements during the modern times far exceed those during the first 
millennium. Since the beginning of the 16th century or during the modern 
times there have bzen eight (six between and two within nations) major 
currents of migrations, (1) Migration from Europe to North America, 
(2) Migration to S. America, and Caribbean (3) Migration to Australia, 
Australasia and S. Africa, (4) Importation of slaves from Africa to the New 
World, (5) Emigration from China and India to neighbouring countries, 
(6) Intracontinental movement in N. America from the Atlantic cost to west- 
ward, (7) Internal movement in Russia particularly eastward, and (8) Co- 
mmunal shifts between India and Pakistan. -Really speaking, as E.M. 
Kulischer believes, ‘When the great migrations appear to beat an end the 
shaping of the map of the world by migration was just beginning.’ Not only 
that even the recent shifts are so numerous that the period from 1870 to 1920 
is characterised as the period of Great Resettlement. It is said that the 
international and intercontinental migrations during this period brought 
about a new distribution of mankind specially of the European stock. 
And Woytinsky thinks that ‘it was a major factor in moulding the world 
today.’ l , 

Secondly, the expulsion of the defeated tribe or the large scale flight 
of the civilian population being torn by wars or plagued by famines or 
harrassed by land revenue exactions, or shipment of war prisoners to slave 
markets and similar other involuntary migrations are said tobe ofthe old 
type, whereas the modern shifts are said to be broadly speaking spontaneous, 
individualistic, and economically motivated and on a small scale. But the facts 
reveal that Intercontinental migrations throughout the world between 1800- 
1924 totalled about 60 million. Even the forced migrations, (though tempo- 
rarily abandoned during the last century) have in our times taken place on 
an unprecedented scale. It is said that during the inter-war period (since 1918 
to 1939) about 7 million persons were transferred (or fled from persecution) 
from Russia, the Balkans and Asia Minor; during a period of less than a 
decade (1939-47) about 50 million persons in Europe alone were expelled or 
driven by fear. It is believed by the authors of ‘World Population and Pro- 
duction’ (The Twentieth Century Fund) that in the second ‘period of less than 
a decade more people were uprooted and forced to -new places than had 
emigrated voluntarily in the whole preceding century...... the past 15 years 
have been characterized by the flight of millions from their wrecked homes, 
the mass exodus of people haunted by fear, the mass shipment by human 
beings to destruction. Measured by number of persons affected, these recent 
shifts of population have been of the magnitude of the economic migration of 
the whole preceding century’. One may, therefore, think that peace may 
revive the economically motivated and voluntary migration for the sake of 
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economic progress and social stability, anda new war may lead to a greater 
mass flights from threatened or ruined areas for the sake of safety. 


Thirdly, within many countries population shifts have taken place 
continually from intensely agricultural to industrial areas and from densely 
populated to thinly populated regions. In India considerable shifts of these 
types have taken place even after the I World War. i 
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Appendix II 


- Leaving aside the primary migrations by which man originally spread 
over the world, the successive movements, caused by different factors at 
different times and in different regions, have proved stimulating in the long 
“run, In the case of the primitive migration we find that in Europe migrat- 
ion from north Africa replacing the old Monsterian Neandertal people of 
western part during later palaeolithic times, movement of the brachycephalic 
Alpine peoples from the eastern border to the central and western part in the 
early neolithic times, those from Russian steppes in early chalcolithic times, 
spreading of the Indo-European speaking and the Ugro-Finnic peoples, mig- 
rations into the New world, in Asia the movements the Samoyeds and other 
arctic Ural-Altaic tribes to the arctic coast of Siberia and to western and 
northern Russia, of the Yakuts northward down the Lena Vally to the 
arctic coast, of the Tungus tribe from the valley of Amur and from 
Manchuria to. north and westward, of the northern and the eastern 
European peoples east ward in neolithic times into China and Japan, spreading 
of the Indo-European speaking peoples in the 2nd millennium B. G. 
from the Aral-Caspian basin region eastward to the Panjab and the. Upper 
Ganges Valley, westward to Iran, Babylonia and Mesopotamia, of the 
Medes and then the Persians to Iranian plateau and western Asia in the Ist 
millennium B. G., of the Chinese and Tai peoples moving north-east and 
southwards, and two migrations into Japan one from the west and the other 
from the south, in the Oceanic areas the movement of Negrito peoples from 
Indo-China to Indonesia at the end of the glacial period, followed by the 
movement of the people of Australoid type and the migration from Malaya to 
Indonesia, in Africa in early pre-historic times the migration of the Hamitic 
or proto-Hamitic peoples into the Nile Valley and then westward (North of 
Sahara), the movement into Abyssinia from South Arabia and into Madagascar 
from Malaya in the middle of the Ist millennium B. C., and during the early 
centuries of the Christion era the thrusts through Sudan to Nigeria and the 
migrations of the Bantu peoples, the Bushmen and the Hottentots, etc., 

all proved stimulating. 


In the ancient and medieval times the most important migrations were 
those of the nomads and of the maritime peoples, the main reservoir of these 
nomadic migrations was central Asia. It is well known that the migrations 
of the unstable nomadic peoples were followed by cycles of development. 


Referring to modern migrations we find the inter-continental migrations 
arising out of the overseas discoveries from the 15th to the, 17th centuries 
and the development of colonies in the New World (by Spain, Portugal, Holland 
France and Great Britain), voluntary movement of workers (free wage earners 
and small farmers from one country to another, from rural to urban centres 
and from one economic region to another in the same country) beginning 
with the industrial revolution, and the inter-continental migrations from 


RURAL MIGRATION AND REGIONAL BALANCE I1 


Europe as a result of the Napoleonic wars and the economic crisis at the 
beginning of the 19th century (large migrations to U. S. and British Colonies) 
solved the problem of unemployment and over population, and at the same 
time functioned as a political saiety valve; and after the abolition of slavery 
the contracted labour frcm India and China .meeting the demand for 
of unemployed workers, (mcdern conzinental migrations of artisans and 
merchants until 19th cen:ury) chiefly skilled labourers, from European 
countries and of unskilled labourers in the opposite direction, have 
opened new chapteis in the economic life of these regions, During the 
inter-war years the most important immigrating countries in Europe were 
France and Gecmany, and bota experienced rapid economic growth (France 
mostly industrial and Germany botk industrial and agricultural). In Asia 
Manchuria, Malaya, Ceylor, Indo-China, Duch East Indies and Siam have 
experienced definite progress. And in Africa the modern economic develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture, and the construction of public works in 
certain provinces required a very large number of labourers who were 
recruited from other provirces by commercial agencies. Besides, it is believed 
that without inter-continental migrations the capacity of the New World would 
have been exhausted long ago. The internal migrations in Russia combined 
with the rapid growth of population and the open spaces around the original 
settlements, have been instrimental in developing the country from a handful 
petty princedoms on the western fringes o7 the east European plain into one of 
the greatest powers of the world. 


Thus we find that by bricging men closer to unused resources and new 
surroundings migrations contributec enormously to the economic progress 
of the world and made it zicher in material goods as in human freedom. 


CONCEPT OF TAXABLE CAPACITY WITH REFERENCE 
i TO INDIA 


K. K. SHARMA 


In every country public expenditure is constantly rising. Broadly 
speaking, the State spends naoney to protect the existing structure of society and 
to improve the quality ofsocial life. The assumption of the obligations of 
the Welfare State is an important cause of the growth of public expenditure. 
The raising of living standards of persons with low incomes above the level 
warranted by economic ccnditions is the main content of the Welfare State. 
The provision of improved educational facilities, of health, of sanitation, 
of adequate housing accommodation, of maternity benefits, of social services 
and of full employment increases the economic welfare of the masses. 


The fulfilment of this objective requires revenue. This is raised mainly 
through taxation. Thus the lmit to an increase in public expenditure is set 
by the capacity of the people te pay taxes. This is taxable capacity. 

In recent years, in edvanced countries, budgetary policy has become 
a prime means of controlling and regulating the course of national economy. 
The budgetary or public fnance policy must be based on the capacity of 
the people to bear the burden of taxes. For purposes like defence, adminis- 
tration and capital investment, the state cannot take more from the total national 
product than what is left after the minimum consumption needs of the people 
have been met. This residual is taxable capacity. 


Definition of Taxable Capacity. This term is used in two senses : (1) the 
absolute taxable capacity cf a nation and (2) the relative taxable capacity of 
different nations. Absolute taxable capacity means the amount of money or 
the proportion of the nazional income that can be taken by a government 
in the form of taxes “without produciag various unpleasant effects.” In 
case the tax system produces these adverse effects, the taxable capacity may 
be said to have been exceedec in an absolute sense. In the second sense, the 
reference is to the proportion in which two or more nations or groups of persons 
or states or provinces in a federation contribute to common expenditure 
through taxation. One community may be contributing more than its due 
share. It can then be szid that its relative capacity has been exceeded. 
In other words, one community is con-ributing more than it should towards 
the common expenditure in a relative sense. In absolute taxable capacity 
we examine the amount of taxation that may be raised taking all things into 
consideration. In relative taxable capacity, we examine the relative amount 
which a country should pay z0 common expenditure. In making such con- 
tributions, the limit of taxation by contributing states may never be reached. 


We may distinguish between the absolute taxable capacity and the 
optimum taxable capacizy. The latter refers to the maximum amount of 
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taxation that can be raised and spent to maximise economic welfare. Taxable 
capacity depends upon the surplus of production over consumption, but much 
depends upon how that surplus has been arrived at and what allowances have 
been made for keeping capital intact. Proper provision should be made for 
depreciation, obsolescence and replacement of worn out capital. If it is not 
done, the surplus will be shown higher than it actually is. 

Further, if such a provision is made it will mean static economic con- 
ditions. There should be provision for a rise in the living standards of the 
people, In the second Five Year Plan in India, giving allowance for an increase 
in population at the rate of 50 lakhs per annum, the aggregate income is expect- 
ed to go up by 25 per cent. as again an increase of 18 per cent in the First Five 
Year Plan. About20 per cent. of the additional national income will be 
devoted each year to capital formation. Thereafter, investment will be stepped 
up each year by about 50 percent of the additional output and by 1977, the 
Per capita income will be doubled. 

© With regard to taxable capacity in an absolute sense, we have to examine 
the unpleasant effects. All taxation is unpleasant for it reduces the taxpayers’ 
income. Ofcourse, there is also the gain through public expenditure which 
should be set off against the loss of taxation. The reference may be to a 
reduction in economic welfare. In that case, we should not look only to 
taxation, but we should take into consideration the benefit produced from 
public expenditure. How much expenditure can be afforded depends upon 
the character of public expenditure. In a welfare state, the expenditure on 
social services must rise so as to augment the standards of living of the masses. 
Again, a certain amount of public expenditure can be incurred or afforded, 
if the taxation were raised in one way, but not in ancther way. Different tax 

_ systems have different effects on production and on distribution. 

Taxable capacity, in the absolute sense has been defined as “the limit 
of squeezability.” It refers to the extent to which the people can be taxed 
to produce revenue. According to Silverman, this definition “‘is forceful 
and expressive, but it is very vague. Some nations will permit themselves to be 
squeezed much less than others, although if occasion requires, their reluctance 
may give place to a marked expression of willingness.”+ Inside a nation it- 
self, the limit of squeezability will vary from person to person. 

Taxable capacity has also been defined as “the maximum amount that 
can be deducted from a country’s income, consistent with the maintenance 
of that income in years to come.” But in a progressive state, the objective 
should not be merely to maintain the existing income but to increase it. 

The limit of taxable capacity may be considered to have been reached 
“when so much is taken out of the taxpayers’ pockets that the incentive to pro- 
duce is reduced, and when insufficient remains to provide the necessary capital 
to make up for wastage and to set to work new workers in an increasing popula- 
tion.” This view is unsatisfactory for it does not take into account the effects 
of public expenditure. Moreover, necessary capital is a vague term. 








1. Taxation, its Incidence and Effects, Page 53. 
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Another view is that taxable capacity is reached when taxation affects 


production unfavourably. Accerding to some writers, taxable capacity can 
be ascertained by experimenting with taxes, but how, to conduct the experi- 
ments is the problem. Further, taxakle capacity may be considered 
to have been reached when people pay taxes with money borrowed 
from banks. The flaw of this view is that some taxpayers may have no bank 
accounts. Many of those who are assessed to agricultural income tax in India 
have no bank accounts. - 


According to Sir Josiah Stamp, taxable capacity can be ascertained 
by deducting from producticn the amount required to maintain the population 
at subsistance level. If all zhis difference was taken away, future production 
and future taxable capacity would suffer. According to him, taxable capa- 
city depends on the distrioution of income and the greater the inequality of 
distribution of income, the greater will be the taxable capacity. As Dr. Dalton 
points out, “‘if total produczion and population are given, and if subsistence 
level is fixed, and if none are below it, distribution is irrelevant to taxable 
capacity.”?”? If taxable capacity refers to the excess of production over consump- 
tion, its measure is saving and taxable capacity cannot then be exceeded so 
long as any savings are left with people. 


According to Findlay Shirras, “taxable capacity is the total surplus of 
production over the minimam consumption required to produce that volume 
of production, the standard of living remaining unchanged.” There is no 
reason why the standard of _ivirg should be assumed to remain unchanged. The 
definition of Shirras gives two tests. Firstly, the standard of living should not 
be lowered to any serious extent. Secondlp, industry should not be dislocated. 

According to Dr. Dalton, taxable capacity is “a dim and confused con- 
ception.” He further writes, “What residue is left at the end of all this ? 
Nothing but a slipshod muddle. But the muddle, though it might have been 
less slipshod, is inherent in all such elaborate enquiries into the absolute taxable 
capacity of a community. The thing is an illusion.” 


The absolute taxable capacity of a nation depends upon the following 
factors :-— 

(1) The nature of the tex system: Broad-based taxation which is well- 
planned and well-thought out would procuce a larger revenue than a few direct 
and indirect taxes. The income tax at a progressive rate is a suitable source 
of revenue where trade and industry are adequately developed. Two condi- 
tions are necessary to make it successful. Firstly, the citizens must be able and 
willing to keep account bcoks and to make returns. That means that they must 
be literate and law abiding. Secondly, the administration must be efficient and 
sympathetic to make the assessment correctly and properly. Hence in back- 
ward countries, the tax presen:s difficulties and tax evasion may be very great. 
Sales tax and commodity taxes are becoming important sources of revenue. 





2. Public Finance, page 168, 
3. Public Finance, page 169. 
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They, however, raise the prices of commodities on which they are imposed and 
put a great pressure on the taxpayers to economise in the use of the taxed 
commodities rather than in the use of the non-taxed commodities. Such taxes 
have been imposed to curtail demand for imports from the doller areas in the 
postwar period. They are, more burdensome upon tax-payers then income tax, 


The weight of the above objection is greatly reduced, if taxes are imposed 
on a wide range of commodities. In that case the relation between the prices 
of the commodities remains mostly unaltered. In such a case commodity taxes 
are superior to income tax inasmuch as they leave savings untaxed. 


(2) The stability of income: Taxable capacity also varies according to 
the stability of income. The stability of income is ensured in countries like 
the U. S. A., where an all round economic development has taken place. In 
India, agriculture in the main foundation of wealth production and Govern- 
ment and railway revenues mainly depend upon the vagaries of the monsoon. 
The five year follow up plans are expected to create balanced economy in’ 
India under which a stable tax structure based on the steady flow of income 
will be possible. 

(3) The nature of the expenditure for which taxes are raised deter- 
mines the taxable capacity. Ifa large amount of money is spent on defence, 
people may grudge it as it will not directly benefit them. But if goods and 
services beneficial to the people are provided, they will not grudge paying 
more taxes. 


A large portion ofthe revenue may goto the people of the country 
in question by way of interest charges on loans raised internally in that 
country. It, therefore, comes back into the pockets of the people of that 
country. The-taxable capacity would be much less if these payments went 
abroad instead of remaining at home. To the extent, therefore, that public 
expenditure implies internal transference of income, without actually exhaust- 
ing any of the country’s resources, neither the national income nor the taxable 
capacity suffers any damage. Thus a crude comparison between the tax bur- 
dens of different countries is liable to lead to false conclusions. Some countries 
may have large foreign debts; while others may have large internal debts. 
In the former case, a large part of the revenue will go out; while in the latter 
case it will remain inside the country. The national income and taxable 
capacity in the former case will be lower than in the latter case. 


These considerations have even more force when the revenue is spent on 
reproductive works, e.g., the construction of roads, canals, ¢tc.; and in such 
cases the burden of taxation cannot be estimated without taking into account 
the return on the capital outlay spent on such objects. Thus the amount that 
a country can afford to spend is a relative matter depending upon the objects 
of expenditure. A country may not be able to afford money for the army or 
the navy; but it would be justified in spending a fairly large sum of money 
on developmental works, which would ultimately add to the income, 
welfare and material and moral prosperity of the nation. 
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(£) The distribution of wealth also affects the taxable capacity of the 
people. The taxable capacity is greater where wealth is more unevenly dis- 
tributed than where it is more evenly distributed. Other things being equal, 
the more equal the distribution of wealth, the lower is the taxable capacity. 
A country can raise a larger arnount of revenue if there are a few persons who 
are very rich than it can if the same weal-h is equitably distributed and each 
person has a small amount of wealth. The marginal utility of money is high 
when income is low and wken wealth ‘is equitably distributed, the marginal 
utility of money would rse. Hence in such a case, taxation would increase 


the sacrifice to the taxpayers. 


(5) Taxpayers’ willingness to pay is another factor which determines 
the taxable capacity. Where social consciousness is developed among people 
and they are patriotic, they will be willing to pay taxes. 

(6) In an emergency like war, people can be persuaded to pay higher 
taxes than in peace time. In war timc, capital. too can be taxed to defend 
freedom. Hence taxable capacity is-higher in war than in peace. A certain 
rate of increase in income and capital is regarded as normal and a nation which 
does not go forward will lag behind other nations in production and economic 
welfare. In war time, sucì considerations are justifiably excluded from the 
estimates of taxable capac.ty. On such occasions, statesmen generally dis- 
count the future heavily to safeguard the present. 


(7) The taxable capacity also depends upon the character of the govern- 
ment. Under the. colonial rule, people are reluctant to pay and the state 
may hesitate to impose new taxes. People will be willing to pay more if there 
is national government as it w-ll inspire confidence in them. 


(8) In the raising of tax revenue, the effective limits to taxable capacity 
are imposed by: the quality of public administration, the education and politi- 
cal sense of the taxpayers and, in the case of federal systems of government, 
by constitutional restrictions. 


Relative taxable capacity can, however, be explained in a more intelligible 
manner. A given burden can be distributed between several persons 
according to some criterion of ability to pay. Similarly, two or more commu- 
nities can be made to share a commen expenditure. Taxable capacity is 
ability to pay. If the common expenciture increases, , the proportion of the 
richer communities or persons should increase, while that paid by the 
poorer ones should be reduced. } 

There is no logical ccnnection betwzen relative and dolik taxable capa- 
city. A community may be sontributing towards common expenditure more 
than is warranted by its relative taxable capacity, but its absolute taxable 
capacity may not be excseded. According to Dr. Dalton, “relative 
taxable"capacity is a reality,.........c cee ater , while absolute taxable 
capacity isa myth. It would be well that the phrase taxable capacity should 
be banished from all serious discussions of public finance.’’4 





4. Page 171, Public Fingnce, 
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The conclusions regarding the taxable capacity may now be summarised. 
The main test is the effect upon the economic organisation and productive power 
ofa country. The limit of taxable capacity may be said to be exceeded when 
„taxation reduces the productive power of the community; but no precise limit 
of this capacity can be laid down, and the conception is a relative one differ- 
ing from time to time and from country to country. The taxable 
capacity is determined by (1) the character of the taxation itself; (2) 
population in relation to the volume of production ; (3) the nature ‘of the 
goods and services produced ; (4) the mode of distribution of wealth in a State; 
(5) the purposes of taxation or the objects upon which the revenue: is spent; 
and (6) the political and psychological considerations. Some of these factors 
can be measured; while others are indeterminate. Thus the respective 
taxable capacities of different countries can be determined only in a broad 
general manner ; but nonetheless the general conclusions yield useful results, 


Measurement of Taxable Capacity. 


Taxable capacity depends upon the national dividend or national income. 
The national dividend is composed ‘‘of a number of objective services, some 
of which are rendered through commodities, while others are rendered direct.” 
These things may be called as goods and services or simply services. According, 
to Pigou, national dividend should “include every thing that people buy with 
money income, together with the services that a man obtains from a house 
owned and inhabited by himself.’5 Further, national dividend may be con- 
ceived ‘‘as the flow of goods and services which is produced during the year, 
or as the flow which is consumed during the year.” Dr. Marshall adopts the 
first alternative. According to him, “The labour and capital of the country, 
acting on its natural resources, produce annually a certain net aggregate of 
‘commodities, material and immaterial, including services of all kinds. This 
is the true net annual income or revenue of the country, or the national divi- 
dend.”* In producing g goods and services, plant and equipment wear out every 
year. Hence what is produced must mean production after allowing for ‘the 
depreciation and decay of the sources from which it is derived. According 
‘to Prof. Fisher, Savings are not income. Hence according to him, national 
dividend refers to those services that enter directly into consumption. o 


According to Prof. Pigou, Professor Fisher’s concept of.national dividend 
is suitable when we consider how much a country can provide over a number 
of years for conducting a War, because for this purpose, we want to know 
‘what can be squeezed out and consumed even though capital, may not be main- 
tained in tact. Hence Marshall’s concept of national dividend is more suitable 
for the determination of taxable capacity for peace times. 

Taxable capacity depends upon national dividend, and the national 
product is “the totality of production free of duplication.” This net income 





5. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, page 34. 
6. Marshall, Principles of Economics, page 528. 
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can be measured in three ways. In their final report, the National income 
Committee for India explair these methods as below :—? 


“The first is to sum the value of the gross output (sales plus self-consump- 
tion plus increase in stocks of ail procucers and to deduct from this total the 
purchases of these producers from other producers, t.e., the value of inter- ` 
mediate products, and the depreciation of equipment used up in the process 
of production. A net figure of this kind can be obtained for each producer 
separately and represents ths value edded by him to the value of the inter- 
mediate products with which he starts anc hence his contribution to the total 
value of unduplicated production. Looked at from a differerit point of view, this 
value added represents the -vages, profits anc other forms of income that accrue 
in productive activity, and hence the same total can be obtained by summing 
up the various incomes paid and accrued. A third alternative is to segregate 
all final products available for consumption or for investment and add the 
corresponding values, leading again -o the same total.” 

The Committee have used the first two methods. The first is called the 
product method and the second is called the income approach. The national 
income estimates have beer derived by the Committee partly by the product 
approach and in part by the income approach. Dr. V.K. R. V. Rao in esti- 
mating the national income of India for 1931-32 had also used the same 
approach. j 

The following’ table shows the variation in real product in the 
Indian Union between 1948-49 and 1350-51.8 


VARIATION IN REAL PRODUCT IN THE INDIAN UNION. 
(Base 1948-49) 
items 1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 
Rs. abja* P.c. Rs. abja*P.c Rs. abja* p.c 
(1) 7 D O (4) ©) © 7 
Sectors using product approach. 


l. agriculture, animal husbandry j 
and ancillary activities .. 42.3 47.8 42.6 48.3 41.6 48.1 





2. forestry ws 27 #08 07 08 06 0.7 
3. fishery ie 04 04 03 03 03 0.3 
4. mining aie 07 08 06 07 06 0.7 
5. factory establishments ire 54 61 54 6.1 #55 64 

Total 49.5 55.9 49.6 56.2 48.6 56.2 











7. Final Report of the National Income Committee, page 4. 
8. Final Report of the National “ncome Committee, page 143. 
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ee Ses oO @® © © © 
Others Sectors. ee f . 


6. small enterprises 8.7 98 86 9.8 8.7 10.0 
‘7. communications (post, telegraph ` 
6. and telephone) : 0.3 03 03 0.3 0.3 0.3 
8. railways 2.0 2.3 19 2.2 17 2.0 
9, organised banking and insurance -0:6 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.5 0.6 
10. other commerce and transport . 13.7 15.5 13.6 °15.4 13.5 15.6 
11. professions and liberal arts. 45. 5.1 46 52.43 50 
12. government — services(adminis- 
tration) l a 43 49 41 #46 40 49 
13. domestic service 12 13 12 14 12 14 
14. house property ' 39 44 39 44 3.9 45 
Total 39.2 44.3 38.8 44.0 38.1 44.0 
net domestic product at factor cost ... 88.7 100.2 88.4 100.2 86.7 100.2 
net earned income from abroad |... -0.2 . -0.2 -0.2 0.2 ` -0.2 -0.2 
net national output at factor cost— ` 
national income .. 88.5 100.0 88. 2 “100. 0 86.5 100. 0 


*abja=100 crores==101 
_ The following table shows the aggregates of net national output at current 
prices and at 1948-49 prices with the corresponding per capita figures®. 


COMPARISON OF MOVEMENT OF NET NATIONAL OUTPUT 
AT CONSTANT PRICES 


Net Output (Rs. abja* Per capita net 
output (Rs.) 
current 1948.49 current 1948.49 


; price prices prices prices 
(1) - (2) (4) (5) (5) 
1948-49 “es 86.5 86.5 246.9 246. 
1949-50. I RE < 90.1 88.2 253.9 24.68 


1950-51 i ot 95.3 88.5 265.2 246.3 
l *abja=100 crores=101 


Thus according to the National Income Committee Report,- the total: 
national income for 1950-51 at current prices is Rs. abja 95. 3 or Rs. 9530 crores 
as against an-estimate of Rs. 9,000 crores of the Planning Commission report. 
The First Five Year Plan estimates that making allowance for the yield from a 
variety of measures like increases in the tax on land, higher irrigation rates, death 
duties, betterment levies, better administration and wider coverage of sales 
tax, higher taxes on luxuries, ete., the level of tax revenues will be maintained 


at about 7 per cent. of the’ larger national i income expected by the end of tne 
Plan. 





“9, Ibid, page 144. = ~~ 
10. See page 17 of the Report. 
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Hence the Plan suggests a -eorier.tation of fiscal policy and the machinery 
of taxation to obtain a significantly wider coverage so that tax revenues may 
increase. 

It may be pointed out thet the existing tax revenue of India amounts to about 
7 per cent. of the national ircome.™ 

According to the Final Revort o? the National Planning Committee, the 
total tax revenue of public authorities in India for 1950-51 was of the order of 
Rs. 7.70 abja or Rs. 770 crores,? which comes to about 8.1 per cent. This 
is made up as follows :— 


TAX REVANUE OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 
1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Revenue 
Direct taxes on income 
l. corporation tax te 0.39 0.40 0.64 
2. other income taxes et 1.40 1,32 1.33 
3. land revenue re 0.52 0.47 0.42 
4. total direct taxes she 2.31 2.19 2.39 
Indirect taxes 
5. customs l 1.41 1.39 
6. excise A 1.12 1.16 0.17 
7. stamps os 0.24 0.22 0.22 
8. other taxes and duties 1.32 1.15 0.96 
9. total indirect taxes 4.28 3.94 3.62 
Fees and miscellcneous 
10. civil administraticn et 0.63 0.57 0.55 
11. miscellaneous a 0.48 0.43 0.39 
12. total TROE 1.11 1.00 0.94 
13, total tax revenue i 7.70 7.13 6.95 


In other countries, tae percentage of tax revenues to national income is 
much higher than in India. For 1937-33, government revenues in the United 
States from taxation came to 19 per ceni. For South-Africa, the percentage 
of total revenues to national income was 17 and it was 25 per cent. (both revenue 
and expenditure) for Australia. According to Mr. Richard Stone,!? the following 
figures represent the proportion of the national income devoted to taxation. 


Year i ` U.S. A. United Kingdom, 
1938 . 20 25 
1939 20 _ 
1940 l 21 29 
1941 24 37 





11 See Ibid, page 16. 2 
12. See Table 34 on page 111 of tae Final Report of the National Income Committee, 1954 
13. Quoted by F. Shirras, Federal Finance in Feace and War,page 59. ` 
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The following table shows the percentage of government revenues to the 
national income for the U. S. A. and the U. K.14 


U. S. A. U. K. 
1938-39 22.1 i 27.8 
1940-41 21.1 ' 31.2 
1941-42 ; 24.1 37.3 
1942-43 33.5 


The following table gives the estimates of national i income and of the total 
revenues of public authorities for India:—16 
In Rs. abja, abja=100 crores 


Year National income Revenue Percentage of revenue to 
National Income 


1948-49 86.5 : 6.94 T 1% 
1949-50 88.2 7.24 8%, 
1950-51 88.5 8.01 9.1% 


Itis not possible for India to raise the taxation to the level of countries 
like the U. S. A. and the U. K. for a long time to come because of the low 
national and per capita income of India as compared with these countries ; but 
with an increase in national income as envisaged by the Planning Commission, 
there ought to be scope for expansion in tax revenues. The taxable capacity 
of India can be put at 83 per cent. of the National Income. Calculated at 
Rs. 9-500 crores of net output as estimated by the National Income Committee 
at current prices, the taxable capacity for 1950-51 would amount to Rs. 808 
crores. This will mean an increase of 1} per cent. in the existing tax level 
in the country. 

The estimates of Prof. F. Sharras for 1910-14, 1020-21 and 1921-22 are 
given below :— 

TAXABLE CAPACITY OF BRITISH INDIA 
(In lakhs of rupees) ` 
Details 1910-14 1920-21 1921-22 
(Census (Census (good for agri- 


1911) 1921, a dis- culture, but 
tinctly bad ` year of trade 


year depression.) 
1. Income Agricultural .. 1,412,00  1,715,00 1,983,00 
Non-agricultural .. 530,00 883,00 883,00 
‘Total Income 1,942,00  2,598,00 2,866,00 





14, See Page 106 of the Economist, dated January 29, 1942. 
15. Compiled from the tables on pages 111, 133 and 144 of the Final Report of the National 
Income Committee, 1954. 
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2. Allow for minimum consump- 


tion, ... 1,214,00  2,220,00 2,220,00 
3. Allow for seed and mauure ... 141,00 172,00 198,00 
_ 4, Allow for replacement of and 
ordinary additions to capital ... 25,00 > 45,00 55,00 
‘5. Taxable capacity 1-(2+3+4) 562,00 161,00 393,00 
6. Tax revenue-central amd 
provincial Governments es 79,83 130,15 135,30 
Local bodies vi 7,17 11,64 11,64 
Total ess €7,00 141,79 146,94 
‘7, Expenditure on internal debt- 
Central and Provincial Govts.. 5,61 21,40 24,27 
Local bodies say 1,7¢: 2,34 2,34 
. Total i 7,31 23,38 26,61 
8. Effective taxation (6-7) Fas 79,69 118,61 129,33 
9. Balance (5-8) sie. 82,31 42,39 272,64 


In the above table tke minimum consumption allowance for 1922 has 
been made at Rs. 74 per head per annum, the allowance for seed and manure 
at 10 per cent., and for the replacement of capital at 10 per cent., of the paid up 
capital of Joint Stock Companies. The taxation figures refer to tax revenue 
only. The expenditure on irternal debt has been deducted as it is a transference 
of money from one pocket to another. 

‘In India, the taxable capacity would vary very much between a good 
year and a bad year. Agr.culture is the foundation of Indian economy and 
it depends upon the monsoon. Hence a failure of rains or an éxcess thereof in 
a year will reduce the income from agriculture very much and it would affect 
the other sectors of the economy of the country. But as the multi-purpose river 
dam projects and other methods of irrigation develop the extent ‘of these 
variations in income and taxable capacity would be reduced. 

The excess of the figure indicating taxable capacity over the tax revenue 
figure should not be taken so mean that total taxation could reach up to the 
maximum taxable capacity. According to the Simon Commission, ‘The 
public revenues of India can be substantially increased without taxation be- 
coming intolerable, provided that its incidence is adjusted to the capacity 
of the taxpayers to pay anc that heavy additional burdens are not put upon 
primary necessities.”’4 If te tax revenues of the country are raised in accor- 
dance with this principle, they can increase with growth in wealth and income. 

Some economics advocate an expenditure tax in place of income as the 
basis of taxation. Accordin3 to them, ‘income’ as tax base is inequitable and 
inefficient. It is inequitable because the present base of taxation, ‘income’ as sta- 
tutorily defined is defective and biased as a measure of taxable capacity and is 
capable of being manipulated by certain classes of tax-payers. It is also ineffi- 
cient because the information furnished by tax-payers is limited and property 











16. Simon Commission Report, Jol . II. para 239, 
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transactions are not properly reported. There is large-scalé evasion of pro- 
perty income through concealment or under-statement of profits. 


Income as tax base is inequitable, for income from property is different 
from income from work. The inequity arising from this is sought to be remo- 
ved by providing for allowance from earned income. This is done under the 
Income-tax Act in India where 20 per cent. earned income allowance is 
given now subject to a certain maximum. 


Under income tax, income is taxed. Income according to the celebra- 
ted American Economist, Fisher, means the flow of goods and services avail- 
able for consumption. According to him, income means money spent, for 
money is of no use to us until it is spent.” Hence he holds that the only 
real income taxis an expenditure tax. 


Prof. Nicholas Kaldor in his book An Expenditure Tax tries to prove 
that the rates of Income and super-taxes discourage savings and that capital 
formation suffers. According to him it is rational for property owners to 
dis-save and irrational to save and he also holds that the British capitalists 
are behaving in that manner. “That the wealthy classes in Britain have ceased 
to save, and dis-save on a considerable scale..... is not, I think, seriously 
contested by any body.” (Page 93 of the Book) He also holds that it is 
generally thought to be the consequence of the burden of taxation as such 
rather than of the form in which the taxation is imposed. Hence he holds 
that “if the present income tax were replaced by an expenditure tax, progres- 
sive taxation would attain its object of reducing inequality in a far more effec- 
tive manner that at present, and without any interference with the socially 
desirable urge for accumulation.” (Page 95) 


A person with an amount of wealth of, say, Rs. one lakh invests his 
money and gets an annual income of Rs. 4,000. Another person prefers to 
keep his wealth in cash or gold. The latter can live for 25 years without 
doing any work, though under income taxation, he will notbe taxed. This 
is an anomaly, which can be removed if expenditure as taken as the 
tax base. 

An income tax has an adverse effect on risk supply. A person expects 
a return of 8 per cent. on risky investment and of 4 percent. on a safe in- 
vestment. He can get back his capital from the difference in returns in 25 
years from the risky investment. If a proportional tax of 50 per cent. is im- 
posed, the net returns of the investments would be reduced to 4 per cent. 
and 2 per cent. respectively. It will take the investor nearly 50 years for 
differential returns to come up to the invested sum of money. Hence under a 
progressive tax on income, the comparison in favour of safe enterprises would 
become more glaring. Hence it shows that income tax is unfavourable to 
risk supply. 

An expenditure tax has been advocated by Hobbes, John Stuart Mill, 
Marshall, Pigou, Keynes and Nichola Kaldor. In America, it has been advo- 
cated by prof. Irving Fisher. 
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Prof, Nicholas Kaldor is, however, aware of its practical difficulties. 
Hence he suggests that it may be imposed on persons who pay the sur-tax 
and it should not be imposed at one stroke, He considers the expenditure tax 
as superior to income tax from the point of equity, incentives and economic 
efficiency; but he takes care to add that “the only practical line of advance 
is to make a cautious beginning by introducing an expenditure tax side by 
side with the existing income tax, so framed as to apply to a limited number 
of taxpayers only in the top brackets.” If the experiment proves successful 
the income-tax may be gradually replacec by expenditure tax. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By R. S. Buarta, M. A. Ph. D. 


Recent months have shown a growing concern over the unemp- 
loyment problemin India. This is reflected in the fact that this issue 
occupies the centre of the stage in the discussions about the Second Five 
Year Plan. However, pclicies are being advocated which will not only 
slow down the pace of economic growth, but will also hamper the growth 
of employment opportunit_es. 


A widely held view which has now been underlined by the Report 
of the Village and Small Scale Industries Committee (Karve Committee) 
is that there is a conflict betwzen the objectives of greater and fuller employ- 
ment on the one hand, and technological progress and increase in producti- 
vity on the other. Moreover, it is the former objective which must be 
given the overriding priorty. To this end, non-expansion of the capacity of 
the large scale’ consumer industry as well as cesses on the products of 
this sector have been recommended. Itis contended in this paper that 
the premises on which these policy recommendations are based are 
incorrect. There is no conflict between the rise in productivity and 
employment. Indeed the rise in employment opportunities is inextricably 
bound up with technological advancement. 


For the right prescription of a ma‘ady one must first have a correct 
diagnosis. Therefore, the question must be asked: what is the fundamental 
cause of unemployment and under-employment in the less developed, 
densely populated countries? The answer is simple. It is the lack of 
complementary resources tha: is the fundamental cause of unemployment. 
There is abundance of man-power, but not enough cultivable land and 
capital equipment and tke consequence is unemployment. Unemployment‘ 
in underdeveloped countries is therefore structural in character. In contrast 
to this situation, when the developed countries suffer from unemployment, 
a highly elastic supply cf labour coexists with highly elastic supplies of 
other factors of production. The unemployment problem exists because of 
the lack of monetary purchasing power among the mass of the people. The 
situation can be remedied by the creation of more monetary purchasing 
power through various monetary and Aiscal measures. In underdeveloped 
countries, on the other hard, the problem is more intractable because 
abundant man-power enccunters an inelastic supply curve of complementary 
resources. - 

Complementary resources can be created through greater savings and 
these are dependent upon the size of rzal incomes. The only possible way 
of creating the highest possible real incomes is that the modest savings of 
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undeveloped countries should always be directed towards the most produc- 
tive cannels. Ifinvestments are channelled in lines which are less productive 
the generation of new incomes must suffer, and along with it must suffer 
savings and the building of complementary capital stock so necessary to the 
creation of more and fuller employment opportunities. Thus the encourage- 
ment of less productive techniques only hampers the task of creation of more 
employment. The path that leads to economic development is also the path 
leading to fuller employment. Employment is thus an attribute, a by-product, 
a handmaid of economic development. 


Even ifit were possible for India to neglect her productivity, if she were 
a closed economy, the very fact that she has economic relations with other 
parts of the world make it extremely hazardous for her to do so. Writing 
about his own country E. A. G. Robinson had this to say in his The 
Structure of Competitive Industry: 


If we in Great Britain lived in a closed economic ance which was 
completely within our control, we might prefer. to call a temporary 
halt to invention, we might prefer to say, “until we have re-employed 
those whom we have at present unemployed, we will cause no. more 
unemployment.” But, unfortunately, we do not live ina -closed 
system. We live in an open and generally a very competitive world. 
If our competitors discover new and more economical ways of doing 
things we must follow or shut up shop. Rationalization is not optional 
for an industry whose foreign competitors have rationalized ; it ts the one 
alternative to extinction}. 


It was because of the superiority of plantations over smal! scale farming 
that India was able tosupplant China as the main exporter oftea. The 
tea industry in India now provides employment to lakhsof people, besides 
being an important source of foreign exchange earnings. A sick industry 
in the U.S. A. is bituminous coal industry. That it should make such a 
poor showing in a booming economy is primarily because of its techno- 
logical backwardness in the face of rapid progress in the gompeng oil 
industry. 

It séems reasonable to suppose, [writes J.K. Galbraith in American 
Capitalism,] that if the same technical talent that has been devoted 
to the search for oil, or to its utilization had been brought to bear 
on coal-mining in the last half century, the coal industry would 
be very different from what it is today. New techniques of 
recovery might long since have been developed. Men would no 
longer toil like moles in mining operations that “under the most 
favourable conditions are hazardous and highly inefficient....an 
unpleasant, uninspring, and none too healthy occupation,” ? 








1 E.A. G. Robinson, The Structure of Competitive Industry (London: Nisbet and Co. 

Ltd., 1948) p. 5. 

2 John Kenneth Galbraith, American Capitalism. The Concept of Countervailing Power 
(Houghton Mifflin Ço. Boston, 1952) p. 98. 
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Since India must export in order ta import, capital equipment it may 
be suggested that India should subsidize her exports, as an alternative to 
technological advancement, Buz as historical experience abundantly proves 
such policies as beggar my neighbour for the ‘purpose of maintaining exports 
and providing domestic employment always recoil on the country which 
starts such a game and embitter internazional economic relations, . More- 
over, they can prove highly burdensome on the domestic economy of the 
country concerned. 


As regards technological advancemert it would be extremely illumina- 
ting to reflect on the experience of Western countries. It is well known 
that economic development of these countries has not been smooth. In 
fact periods of prosperity have alternated with periods of depression. 
Economic change has been, according to D. H. Robertson, discontinuous, 
lumpy and jerky. Now among the several causes to which the business 
cycles andthe “long waves’! may be attributed, technological progress and 
advancement occupy a very important place. It is, however, remarkable 
that technological changes are not associated with the downswing of 
the business cycle or the “long wave.” In fact the bunching of technical 
innovations has brought about an upsurge in incomes and employment. 
Technological changes have, on the one hand, created investment oppor- 
tunities, on the other, they have created the means through greater 
incomes and investment surpluses, whereby the frontal advance in economic 
development could be made. The first great spurt in economic activity 
came with the industrial revolution, the second with the advent of the 
railways, and the third with the arrival of automotive and chemical 
industries. It should thus be clear that the introduction of machinery 
and advancing technology brought about not declining, but rapidly expand- 
ing employment opportunities. 

One of the most revealing periods for our study is the one from 
1920 to 1929 in the economic history cf the United States. During this 
decade productivity rose faster than in any earlier period. Times of 
rising productivity are also times of great instability in employment and 
this period was no exception. As Richard A. Lester has pointed out, this 
period showed no increase in employment in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, agriculture, forestry, fishing, communications, electric light and 
power. In fact as far as manufacturing alone was concerned, there was a 
decline in employment. Yet there was 215 percent increase in employment 
for the whole economy inspite of an increase in productivity of 25 percent. 
This happened because of the tremendous expansion in service industries 
such as trade, public service, professions, recreation and amusement’, 








1 “Long Waves’? correspond to bussiness cyclés in many ways, but have a length 
of 40 to 60 years. Just. as: seasonal fluctuations are superimposed on the business cycles, 
similarly, business cycles are superimposed on the “Long Waves.” 


oa 2 Richard A. Lester. Economizs of Labor ‘New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947) 
P- ' x 
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This experience has a great lesson to teach. If the results of an` 
increase in productivity are to be observed, one must not look to a single 
firm for a rise in employment, nor to any industry, nor even to the whole 
manufacturing sector or several sectors within the economy. One's horizon 
must extend to the whole economy, for it is the overall effects that are 
important. The fundamental weakness of the approach of the Karve Committee 
is to think mainly in terms of preventing unemployment or increasing 
employment in the traditional industries. But the dynamics of development 
demand a view which is much broadec than the particular industry approach. 


One cannot help feeling that those who oppose rationalization are 
suffering from the same pitfall as the pre-Keynesian economists who concl- 
uded that general wage reduction would cure unemployment. Conclusions 
based upon partial equilibrium analysis were considered relevant for the 
whole economy. It was clear to them that wage reduction in any given 
industry would increase employment in that industry. But to extend this 
reasoning to the whole economy and to ignore the repurcussions of a general 
wage decrease on the total effective demand undoubtedly contained a serious 
logical error which was rectified only after the publication of J. M. Keynes 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. ïn a similar manner it is 
obvious that advanced techniques will create unemployment in any givén 
firm or industry. Bunt again the conclusions based on a single industry cannot 
become the basis of policy for the whole economy. It is as hazardous to 
foster less productive techniques with a view to removing unemployment as 
to attempt a cure of the business depression through a general wage redu- 
ction. 


The Karve Committee Report says : “In the peculiar Indian situation 
the possible compensating effects on total employment of rapid introduction 
of modern technology are not immediately obtainable.” It seems highly 
odd that a statement of such far reaching consequences should be made 
without dilating further on it. In what respects is the situation peculiar 
in Indian circumstances? In fact, in one very fundamental sense, the situation 
that prevails today represents a complete break with the past and is much 
more akin to that which has prevailed in western countries. The vital spark 
which revitalizes a whole economy exists in this country today as it ‘has 
existed in the western countries, but was absent in India of the’past. It is true 
that the driving force behind economic development in the West was provided 
by private enterprise, while in India it is provided mainly by the Government. 
Nevertheless, the supremely important fact of économic dynamism exists in 
both the cases. This ensures that the increased real purchasing power arising 
out of advancing technology will be used for building complementary capital 
stock rather than being dissipated, for example, in hoardings or land 
speculation. Therefore, the effect of technological advance in employ- 





TReport of the Village & Small Scale Industries (Second Five Year. Plan) Committee 
(Delhi : Manager of Publication, 1955), p. 15. f 
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ment in India is bound to ke as wholesome'as it was in the western 
countries. 

. There is however, a disquieting feature arising from increasing 
productivity and technological progress about which some reference has 
already been made. This feature is the close association that has been 
found to exist between rite in productivity and instability of employ- 
ment and uncertainty of -ncome. Again an illustrative example may 
be taken from the United States economic history. Fredrick G. Mills 
writes in his Economic Tindeucies in the United States : “Between the 
terminal years of each of the three five-year census periods falling 
between 1899 and 1914 an average of 21 men out of every- 1,000 
men employed were seperated from given manufacturing industries. 
For the same period accessories (additions to the number employed) avera- 
ged 149 to each 1,000 persons employed.’? 3 

_ The period from 192€ to 1929 showed a very different trend. “On the 
average, over each of the three biennial census periods coming ` bet- 
ween 1923 and 1929, 49 men out of every 1,000 employed are separ- 
ated from given manufaccuring industries. Additions to the number 
employed averaged 45 to every 1,000 on the pay-rolls of manufacturing 
plants.’ Thus the rate of separation in manufacturing plants was 
more than double of that waich prevailed in the pre-war periods. But 
the addition made to employment in the manufacturing industries was 
very far below the previous periods and was lower than the separation 
rate. We have already po:nted out the decrease in employment in the 
manufacturing sector in the decade of 1920 to 1929—a decrease which 
was more than compensated by the increase of employment in the ser- 
vice industries. Milľs conzlusion about this period is highly significant : 
“High productivity and rapidly expanding production brought instability 
of employment and uncertainty of income to many, during this era 
of business prosperity.’ 

This then is an aspect which deserves very close attention that the 
rise in productivity and tecknological advancement may in its train bring 
about severe hardship on some particular groups. It is the disruption 
in the lives of some sections >f the people that can explain such inci- 
dents as the breaking of machines by Luddites in the early stages 
of industrial. revolution in England, and the opposition of certain rai- 
lway unions in the United States to the building of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in modern times. But this disruption, this instability in emp- 
loyment. is a price whick has to be paid for economic progress in the 
same way as the foregoirg of consumption is the price of economic 





1 Quoted by Asher Achinstein, Introduction to Business Cycles (New York Thomas Y. 
Cromwell Company, 1950) >. 397; 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Loc. cit. 
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progress. It would certainly be far more statesmanlike to take measu- 
res to alleviate the hardships of those sections of the population which 
are adversely affected by technological advancement and rehabilitate th- 
em in new occupations than to either block or retard a process whose 
end-product is higher (real) purchasing power and more and fuller 
employment. 


The conclusion that emerges from the foregoing analysisis that for 
the purpose of achieving rapid economic development as well as growth in 
employment opportunities there is one and only one investment criterion—the 
criterion of productivity. In densely populated underdeveloped countries 
with cheap and abundant supplies of labour, generally, productivity is 
highest if enterprises with low capital intensity are developed. But this 
statement takes an overall view of the economy and provides no clue about 
the development of particular industries. The factors of production cannot 
be substituted for each other infinitely. In some industries the scope of 
substitution of different factors is much greater than in others. In other 
words, production coefficients are not rigidly fixed in some industries, but 
in others they are more or less rigidly determined, In latter cases the 
capital intensity of any enterprise is better decided by technical considera- 
tions rather than by the relative cheapness or scarcity of different factors of . 
production. 


From an overall view, however, the abundance of labour relatively to 
capital and land indicates the need for the development of labour intensive 
enterprises. Suggestions have not been lacking for the promotion of those 
small scale industries which are non-competitive with or complementary to 
large scale enterprise; for the development of mixed farming; for stepping 
up construction work-etc. Here it is intended to lay emphasis on two 
points. 


One is the development of roads to which utterly inadequate attention 
has been given so far in Indian Planning Road building can not only provide 
tremendous employment opportunities itself but also it can have a reactivating 
and a catalytic effect on the whole countryside. It can create new 
investment and employment outlets where none existed before. 


Secondly, attention must be paid to the development of techniques 
which are most productive under Indian circumstances. At present very 
frequently a choice has to be made between outmoded indigenous techniques 
and the far more productive techniques of the West but techniques which are 
ideally suited to Western conditions. As the situation stands, the latter are 
definitely to be preferred as against the outmoded indigenous techniques. 
If, however, new techniques can be designed which take into account the 
factor proportions existing in the densely populated underdeveloped countries, 
they may prove to be more productive and hence better suited to Indian 
conditions than many Western techniques. 
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The search for new and better techniques must go on continuously, 
and when the more prodactive technicues are discovered, they should be 
applied unhesitatingly ever at the cost of some temporary unemployment. 
“Progress...is a wheel to which we are all bound.” says J. K. Galbraith1. 
It would be difficult to imagine any other statement closer to the truth, for 
with technological change and progress must come life and abundance and 
with technological retardation, stagnation and decay. 








1 Op. cit- p. 99, 


THE STATE INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES IN INDIA 
(Organization and Management) 


T. R. SHARMA, M. A., PH. D. AND S.D.s. CHAUHAN, M. COM., PH. D. 


State interest in the field of industry in this country is nota new 
phenomenon. Defence incustries and public utility services since long 
have been state monopolies not only in this country, but in most of the 
advanced countries of the world. The state in India had assumed responsi- 
bility of carrying mails as early as 1837. The Survey of India had set up 
the Mathematical Instruments Office (now the National Instruments Factory) 
in 1830. Occurcence of famines at frequent intervals led the Government 
to take in hand the construction of extensive and costly irrigation works in 
the middle of the 19th century. The policy of state construction and 
operation of railways dates bacx to the year 1869, though later on Govern- 


ment had to seek the cooperaticn of private enterprize as well to supplement 
its efforts. 


Though it was not considered one of the legitimate functions of the 
state in the 19th century to take to any commercial ventures, the state 
had begun to feel the necessity of instructional measures in industry and 
industrial technique. Begianirg with an experiment at the School of Arts 
in 1898, the Madras Government committed themselves to an increasingly 
active policy forthe promotion of industries. Handloom weaving, leather 
manufacture, irrigation pumping etc. were taken up.* But at the opposi- 
tion of the European commercial communities, the then Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Morley stopped all these experiments. 


With the advent of economic nationalism after the first world war, 
state interest in industry increased all the more. But this interest was 
largely confined to giving protection rather than active participation in 
industry. The Governments o? some of the progressive princely states like 
Mysore, Hyderabad and ‘Travancore, however, promoted a number of 
industries with a view to providing employment both to their subjects and 
their own surplus funds. Tke principle of complete nationalization of 
railways was also finally accepted during this period. 


Tt was only during and after the second world war, however, that the 
state in India committed itself to active participation in industry and trade. 
State trading was taken up; large irrigation, flood control and hydro-electric 
projects were sanctioned amd the operation of road transport services was 
started. The policy of planning and the conception of the welfare state 
intensified Government effor-s all the more in this direction. 





* Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1918, page 77. 
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. As a cumulative result of these developments, the state acquired more 
and more share in industrial investments in India. The book value of gross 
fixed assets owned by the Central and State Governments, together with the 
working capital in the enterprises concerned (excluding investment in motor 
transport) amounted to over Rs. 1200 crores at the end of 1950-51 as against 
Rs. 875 crores at the erd of 1947-48*. The over-all share of Government in 
the total: industrial investments was about one-third in 1950-51, but since 
then the country has advanced much farther and the present share of 
Government is estimated at more than Rs. 2000 crores, i.e. nearly one-half 
of the total investment in industry. . 


The state in India has thus come to occupy a dominant role in the 
industrial sphere and is likely to acquire greater and greater interest with 
the progress of planning and socialization of the means of production. 
The picture which the Prime Minister of India has in his mind is ‘definitely 
and absolutely a socialistic picture of society’ wherein the means of produ- 
ction are to be socially owned and controlled for the benefit of society 
as a whole. 


It is easier to cherish high hopes like the above than to proceed on 
right lines. We have to think seriously as to how we are beginning the 
work of achieving this attractive objective and high ideal and as to whether 
we have put our foot on the proper path. , 


India is industrially a young country and unless we build up sound 
traditions, we connot develop the under-developed sectors quickly. The 
future of socialism in this country is bound up with the success or failure of 
the large-scale experiments we are now making in the industrial sphere under 
the auspices of Government. If public enterprises work well and efficiently; 
if they display energy and imagination; if they show a proper concern for 
the divergent interests of the consumers, employees and the tax-payers; if 
they avoid the traditional defects of monopoly; and if they excel in applying 
scientific research and development, then in due course an ever-increasing 
proportion of the nation will welcome them as a wise method of directing an 
ever increasing share of the nations economy. But if the governmental 
machinery shows itself to be merely a vast vested interest seated comfortably 
in its monopolistic position and inflexible in outlook, the ideal of socialistic 
economy is likely to be discarded at the very outset. We have therefore to 
plan intelligently and proceed cautiously. 


The most controversial topic and the basic dilemma in organizing public 
enterprises in recent years has been the aquisition of operating and financial 
flexibility consistent with public accountability and public policy. India is at 
the threshold of an industrial revolution and economic regeneration and this 
dilemma is naturally troubling our minds. Attempts to resolve this dilemma 
in the various countries of the world have taken many different forms and have 





* The First Five Year Plan, Page 32 
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met with varying degree of s.ccess. Even within any single country there are 
substantial differences amonz the various enterprises as to organizational and 
legal status, operational authority and financial independence. In a land so 
vast as ours these differences are likely to be still greater. In spite of these 
differences, there are certain trends discernibie throughout the world and we 
must make sure from the very beginning that we do not go farther away from 
those trends and display an adaptable attitude in our efforts by utilizing 
the experience of at least the most successful democracies of the world. We 
have much to learn from otker advanced countries in the matter of new tech- 
nique and latest methods of manufacture. 


Forms of Organization—Four distinct forms of organization are noticeable 
for the administration of public enterprises: 


1. Bureaucratic Organization—Organization on the same basis as other 
Government activities. l 

2. Public Corporations—There are two types of public corporations, 
one set up under a special act of the legislature and the other 
organized asa body corporat under the corporate law of the 
country. 


3. Mixed-Ownership Corporations—These may also be formed under 
special acts of the legislature oz under the existing corporate law 


of the land, bat ownership is partly government and partly 
private. 


4, Operating Contracts—-Under this system Government contracts 
with a private concern for the operation and management of a 
public enterprise 


Bureaucratic Organisation—-The state in India is utilizing all these four types 
of organization for managing public enterprises. For defence industries the 
Departmental system is cniversal and India is no exception to this rule. 
The need for secrecy, strategic importance and similar considerations render 
it difficult to hand ove- these units to non-departmental management. 
They are organized, financ2d and controlled in much the same way as any 
other government departrrent or bureau. In the case of Hindustan Aircraft 
Ltd., however, which is a defence industry, we find a departure from this 
principle in as much as it is organized as a private limited company under 
the Indian Companies Act, though the form of management is almost 
departmental. 


Like many other countries, post and telegraph services here are also run on 
departmental basis. The Indian railways, though having separate finances and 
being governed under a separate act, are departmental in character in as 
much as the Railway Board functions like a departmental committee and is 
controlled by the Ministzy like any cther Government department. The 
organization of individual railway units is also departmental. Though the 
autonomous statutory corporation form of organization has been accepted in 
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principlé for nationalized road transport services in the country’and an act 
of the’Central Government was passed in 1950, these. services. are. still run 

in most of the states on departmental basis, excepting the states of Bombay, 

Delhi, Bilaspur and Punjab where they are organized and managed by 

statutory public corporations. In Madhya Pradésh and. Orissa they are 
functioning as ordinary joint stock companies. This departure from the 

accepted principle, though against the ideas of .planning, may be acceptable: 
temporarily (since sooner or later all the states are ‘expected to organize these 
services into corporations), since departmental organization is not always 
unsuitable for public utility services like road transport. But the .application. 
of this form of organization to manufacturing concerns, such as the Chittranjan 
Locomotive works, the Integral Coach Factory, the National Instruments 
Factory, Travancore Rubber. Works and many others, is quite, contrary to 
modern ideals and universal practices. It is said ‘to militate against initiative, 

- flexibility, business angle and business methods’. It was on account of these 

and other inherent defects of this system that Mr. A. D. Gorwala pointed. out 

in his report that departmental. management must. be rare rather than the 

general rule. But the cases, where it is inevitable, must be defined, isolated 

and kept down to the minimum. The only cases where he considered this 
type of management inevitable were defence industries, state trading and 

the projects at the stage of departmental preparation, i. e., the projects which 

have not yet advanced sufficiently for a company to be formed and the 
conditions in case of which are not ripe for the formation of a -successful 
autonomous authority.* This indiscriminate use of the departmental system of 
management for industrial and commercial concerns onthe one hand and of 
the company form of management for defence industries on the other is one 
great weakness of our state undertakings and calls for attention. 


` Public Corporations—Over the ‘past twenty-five years the public corporation 
has become the most common form of organization for public enterprises 
in the world. The use of the corporate device enables a government to 
waive some of its sovereign immunities within limited and well-defined areas, 
and to create an agency which can act in its own name rather than that of 
the staté, -This has satisfied a very real need for. a public institution: which 
would possess some of the operating flexibility of private enterprise. 

.There are two types of corporations : (a) statutory corporations formed . 
under.a special act of the central or state legislature, and.(b) joint stock 
companies registered under the Indian Companies Act. More than half a 
dozen enterprizes | like the famous Damodar Valley Corporation are organised 
f statutory corporations in. the- country. i . 

_ , The chiefsignificant characteristic ofa public corporation is its autonomy. 
It should be free from unsuitable government. regulations and. controls. At 
the outset, the reaction tọ. excessive bureaucratic: controls was to abondon 
controls altogether. The early public’ corporations such as the Port of: 








*Report.on the Efficient Conduct of State Enterprises, 1951, page 15. 
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London Authority and Central Electricity Board in Great Britain, were 


created outside the normal Government structure, ‘and largely immune from 
ministerial direction and control. This development was rationalized into 


a theory that public corporations are by their very nature autonomous bodies 
with certain inherent charecteristics such as independence, freedom from 
‘direction and control by “‘folitical officers’? and self-contained finance. The 
words “autonomous corporation” and ‘‘autonomous agency” have since 
become firmly embedded in the vocabulary of public administration and in 
many countries public corporations persist in very much.the original form. 
But the trend in many countries like United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
France and Turkey has been away from earlier concepts of corporate auto- 
nomy in the postwar period. While the public corporation in these countries 
retains its operating and financial flexibility, it has been brought within the 
governmental framework and made subject to central direction and control. 
This tendency is fully noticeable in the case of public corporations formed 
in India in recent years. Damodar Valley Corporation furnishes an earliest 
example of the autonomous public corporation established under an Act of 
Parliament. The object of the Act was to secure for it fullest autonomy 
subject to directions being given by the Central Government on matters of 
policy. ` The Delhi Road Tiansport Authcrity is fully under the administra- 
tive charge of the Ministry of Transport, though it was established as a 
statutory autonomous body and2r the Delhi Road Transport Authority Act 
1950. More recently under the Air Corporation Act, 1953, Government 
have taken powers to issue directives to the corporations* in the national 
interest. The corporations are required to submit to Government their 
annual programme of operations with financial estimates. The accounts 
and the audit report of the corporations are also placed by Government before 
Parliament. These provisions zre quite in keeping with the trend of timés, 
provided the Government control does not amount to interference in day- 
to-day administration, so as to undo entirely the autonomy of the corpora- 
tions. In Mysore, for instance, the Governmental control has been excessive. 
The State Government has set up a policy Board, the Board of Management 
of Industrial Concerns, and the units havz been reduced to a departmental 
set up. There is no advantage in having a corporation and treating it as 
an administrative departmeat subordinate: to the secretariat. For instance, 
the autonomy of the Damodar Valley Corporation became the object of 
considerable dislike in some governmertal circles just after it began to 
function and the corporation had to use a great deal of its energies in 
attempting to maintain its gzutonomy while sections of government to reduce 
the corporation to the position of a depar-inent subordinate to the secretariat. 
Budget grants and foreigx exchange allotments furnished. occasion for 
disputes, ** ia 











*Indian Airlines Corporat on end the Air India International Corporation. 
**A, D. Gorwala—Report øn tke Efficient Goncuct of State Enterprises, page 33. 
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According to Mr, Ernest Davies, “The kernel of the problem is provi- 
‘sion for safeguarding national interest without encroaching upon the ad- 
ministrative independence of the boards and usurping their managerial 
responsibility. Some control is essential, but its excessive use would diminish 
the autonomy of public corporations, which would undermine the very 
principle on which they are founded. Independence from Treasury control— 
that is, financial autonomy and freedom from departmental. interference— 
is considered to be necessary to enable adequate flexibility in operation, which 
is itself essential if initiative and enterprise are to be given full rein,” *** 


About half a dozen instances of the second type of public corporations 
registered under the Indian Companies Act are found in India. The Sindri 
Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd. furnishes one.of the well known examples of 
this type of undertaking. All of them are private companies, with the 
central or state Government concerned as the single shareholder and a few 
directors coopted for the purpose of fulfilling the legal requirements in certain 
cases only. 

Mixed-Ownership Corporations—A number of mixed-ownership corpora- 
tions registered mostly as private limited companies under the Indian 
Companies Act, have come into existence in India, in which both public and 
private interests have participated. The following ‘categories of units have 
.come into existence and illustrate the varied types of partnership: 





Category and type of 





owai Example Remarks 
l. Government of India Indian Rare Earths Ltd. Govt. of India 55% 
and State Govern- T. C. Govt. 45% 
ment, 

2. Govt. of India, State Indian Telephone In- India Govt. 
Govt. and Foreign dustries Ltd. Mysore Govt. 
Firm. i British Co. 

3. Govt. of India and Hindustan Housing Fa- India Govt. 50% 
Indian Firms. ctory Ltd. and Hindustan Indo—Swedish Firm 
Machine Tools Ltd. 50% & India Govt. 


85% Swiss Firm 15% 


4. Govt. of India and Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. India Govt. 72% 


Indian Firms. Scindias 28% 
Eastern Shipping Corpn. India Govt. 74% 
Scindias 26% 





#*% Problems of Nationalized Industry, 1952. 
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5. Govt. of India and Sindhri Fertilizer Govt. of India sole 
Private Citizens Factory. Shareholder and the 
Directors. 


6. State Govt. and Pri- Nepa Mills (Public Co.) M. P. Govt. and 
vate Citizens. Individuals. 





By the use of mixed-ownership corporations Government can stimulate 
the formation of new industri2s and as, a part-owner secure first hand know- 
ledge of the way the industry is being run, of its plans for development, its 
financial policies, etc., and may be able to exercise through the directors it 
nominates an influence on ccrparate policies without this being the subject of 
political controversy. The mixed undertaking is subject to considerably more 
direct Government control than the corporation under general incorporation 
laws operating in the private sector. The Government, for example, may 
reserve to itself the right to appoint the managing director, approve prices, 
etc. Almost all the above ard cther units so established in India so far are 
responsible to Government directly. I: was presumably on account of these 
above considerations and alo as a result of the tussel with the Damodar 
Valley Corporation that Government of India accepted this form of organiza- 
tion as a popular mode of estabtishing nationalized industries in preference to 
the statutory corporation. 


Operating Contracts—Uneler this system Government enters into a contract 
with an established private company cor management of a public enterprise. 
The Principal advantage of the operatmg contract is thatit makes available 
to the Government the manzgerent skills and the “know-how” of private 
industry. It provides for a much greater degree of flexibility in procurement, 
planning and staffing than is ordinarily obtainable even under a public corpo- 
ration or a mixed-ownership system. 


The management, it i: understcod, of the U. P. Government Cement 
Factory has been handed over for a limited period under similar contract to 
a British Firm which actually was responsible for the construction of the plant. 
It is understood a suitabl2 Indian personnel will be trained by this firm 
during this period to take over charge ultimately. Inthe case of the Eastern 
Shipping Corporation* and the Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co. have been appointed as Managing Agents to manage the affairs 
of these two concerns, This mode of management, however, is not very 
popular, in this country, or elsewhere, because it raises a number of basic issues 
of public and personnel polizies. 

Evaluation of Organizatim and Managenent—The foregoing study indicates 
that the most popular mode of establishing state industrial undertakings 
in this country is the Private Limited Company registered under the 
Indian Companies Act. While the joint stock company form of organization 








* Recently the Government o? India has taken over the Management. 
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probably retains greater flexiblity, is less open to political controversy and 

is subject to considerably more direct Government Control than the auto- 

nomous public corporation whose scope of powers and duties is limited 

under the statute, it has certain fundamental weaknesses of its own which 
render it less acceptable for public enterprizes in the industrial field. 


The political -theories and ideas of the party in power are likely to be 
injected into the working and management. of the units organized as joint 
stock companies.. The policy of such a unit is-likely to be influenced by. 
the political upheavals and changes ‘in the political - atmosphere. -Its legal. 
status may also change with . frequent changes or amendments taking-place 
in the. -corporate laws-of the land. Ït has lesser credit than a public 
corporation... Some of -the successful ‘corporations engaged in revenue 
producing enterprises have a better credit - standing than the Government 
itself, and can more readily borrow’ funds from indigenous ‚and foreign 
sources at reasonable -rates: The status and stability of-a joint ‘stock 
company stands no comparison to- those of a public corporation. It.is 
probably due to these advantages which an autonomous public corporation 
enjoys over an ordinary joint stock company that Great Britain, the most 
successful ‘democracy in the world, has utilized mostly this form of 
organization for her nationalised industries.. The United States of America - 
has had a very bitter experience of the ordinary joint stock company form 
of organization of public enterprizes and has now prohibited’ their formation 
altogether. Prior to .1945, the public corporations in that country used. to 
be. chartered by executive action under .the general, incorporation laws of . 
several states. But due to several difficulties these corporations were found. to 
be quite unsuitable for public - enterprizes. Consequently, the United- 
States Congress. enacted a law in 1945 prohibiting the establishment or 
acquisition of corporations by the Government, except by or pursuant to a 
special Act of Congress. Our practice, however, .seems to be at variance 
with the experience gained in such advanced countries of the world.. 


‘According -to latest ideas and ideals of advanced democratic nations the 
creation-of public enterprises by special legislative Act is said to be clearly 
preferable to other alternative. methods.* 


As stated earlier the most common form adopted for the public enterprises’ 
intended to manufacture and sell producer and other goods in this country. 
is the private limited company registered under the Indian companies Act. 
It is an indisputable fact that a private company has lesser capacity, limited 
resources and finance at its disposal as compared to: a public company. A: 
public company.is-a bigger unit and is endowed with better business ability, 
more finance and unlimited resources in man and material. | For reasons of 
` flexibility and freedom also public limited company is preferable to a private 
limited company. A.private company -restricts the right -to transfer’ its 





*Rangoon Seminar ‘on ` Organization and “Administration: of ~-Public’’ Enterprises in the” 
Industrial Field, 1954, page 11 
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shares; it limits the number ‘of the members’ to fifty; and prohibits any 
invitation to the public to subs=ribe, for its shares or debentures.“ A private 
company may have less than three directors. Its directors need not be 
appointed in a general: meeting, nor are they subject to retirement by 
rotation. These and other privileges’ enjoyed by a private company over 
public company limit its capacity and resource pattern and make it Jess 
flexible than a public company. 


It is generally said that T limited company is an abuse of legisla- 
tive provisions in as much as it is really one man affair who secures for 
himself the advantages o? the limited liability ` provisions ‘and escapes 
publicity and public criticism. We presume however, that the intention of 
the state in india in using this form of organization is not to evade its respou- 
sibility to the people by avoid:ng publicity and criticism of the affairs of 
the state owned units. But, perhaps, among others, one of the main 
reasons for adopting the private company device may be the desire to 
leave the entire financial fizld open to the private sector to secure invest- 
ment of funds for the development of industries assigned to that séctor. 
As such it is expected that in the orgarization of state owned units, the 
shortcomings of the privately owned companies will be avoided and the 
good features of both the public and private company forms will be 
combined. ` 


In case of majority of the state units in India the Government is the 
single shareholder. Under the existing law the’ number of directors can be 
less than three working witiout any rotation.” This arrangement excludes 
the availability of a wider variety of talent and infusion of fresh flood and 
vitality. The private compeny is not required legally to circulate to members 
or file with the Registrar its accounts and reports. Perhaps our Government 
does not wish to take undue advantage of these provisions of law for 
avoiding publicity. The state now owns sufficiently big enterprizes in the 
fields of public utility, banking, finance, regional development and manu- 
facturing industry and is in a position to possess enough varied talent for the 
purpose of forming boards of a reasonable size and for adopting the practices 
of rotation. They can also draw upon, as they. are actually doing, the 
resources of managerial ab/lity available. in the private sector for supple- 
menting state resources to provide efficient boards of management possessing 
varied talent. It is also expected that the Government will not shun publicity. 
The accounts and reports of the public undertakings will.be published and 
-will be made available not oaly to thé members of the legislature but also to 
educational and research institutions as well as to the members of the 
public who desire to obtain chem. 


The Governing Boards:—- Whatever form ‘the public enterprise may 
take, a public corporation, a joiat stock - -company (public or private), or any 
other form, its success depencs on the quality of the boards responsible for 
the Governance of its affairs. Without suitable men at the highest level 
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of management, the governing board or the board of directors, the likelihood 
of success is very little. Mr. William A. Robson observes in this connection, 
“All the experience we have so far had of nationalised industries serves to 
emphasise the crucial importance of the governing board. . The success or 
failure of nationalisation is, indeed, likely to depend more on the quality of 
the boards directing the public corporations than on any other single factor. 
For from this flow all the decisions on policy and administration which together 
make up good or bad management.” * 


As a measure of judgementin regard to the quality of management 
personnel of these boards, Mr. A. D. Gorwala made two broad statements, 
one positive and the other negative.** Negatively, said he, “the composition 
‘of the board should not be such as to obscure the essential condition of 
autonomy, that is, it should not give rise to overlapping of responsibility or 
result in introduction of control and interference by the back door.” ** 
Further amplifying this statement, he held the view ‘that the membership 
of these boards must be closed to certain categories of persons, viz. M. Ps., 
Ministers, and Departmental representatives. According to his second statement 
“the composition of the board should be such as to subserve only one 
purpose that of good and efficient direction in the public interest. There 
should be no place on the board of an autonomous authority for the represen- 
tatives of interests, nor for display Directors.” We are in full agreement with 
these views. 


Applying these criteria to the governing boards of various state 
Industrial undertakings in this country, we find that these boards leave much 
to be desired. There is complete negation of the above mentioned principles, 
Not only M.Ps. and M. L. As. are there on the boards of management of 
several state undertakings, but Ministers and departmental representatives 
are also serving as ex-officio members of these boards. In the case of 
Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd., for instance, apart frorn the Secretary 
to Government of India, Ministry of Production, who is the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, there are two more ex-officio members (Financial 
Commissioner, Railways and Joint Secretary, Ministry of Finance). Besides, 
one M. P, and one M. L. A. are also members of its board. Hindustan 
Shipyard Ltd. alsohas one M. P. as the member of its board of directors. 
The Board of Management of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works is composed 
of 13 members. The Chairman is the Minister for Industries, Mysore 
State and the Vice-Chairman is an JAS. Officer; no less than four 
departmental representatives and four M. L. A’s. are also there. In Travan- 
core-Cochin the Secretary to Government, Development Department 
(Industries Section) is the industrial head of no less than five units, reducing 
thereby the entire organization to a departmental position. The Secretary to 
Government of India, Ministry of Production, serves as Chairman of the 





* Problems of Nationalized Industry, 1952, page $1. _ 
** Report on the Efficient.Conduct of State Enterprizes, 
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Boards of Directors of a number of Industrial units, such as, Hindustan 
Machine Tools Ltd., Sindri Fertilzers and Chemicals Ltd. This sort of 
arrangement is not only inconsistent with autonomy so essential for the 
efficient functioning of these boards, bat gives rise also to overlapping of 
responsibility. The presence of politicians on the boards is likely to 
create idealogical difficul-ies in the policies of these boards and disturb 
their smooth functioning. Similarly tke presence of departmental repre- 
sentatives on such bodies results in the destruction of autonomy for from 
the very nature of things, departmental representatives are either unable 
or unwilling to act in their individual capacities and must constantly 
refer points to their departments. They are not capable of taking quick 
decisions, so essential for the successful working of a commercial venture. 


They develop a sort oò fear-complex and can hardly afford to escape 
redtapism. 


The composition o? the boards also does not apear to be consistent 
-with standards of efficiency. The Governing board of a public corporation 
` has far wider responsibil.ties than the board of an ordinary commercial 
company, for the directcrs of the latter are essentially the representatives of 
the shareholders, whereas the board of a public corporation is entrusted 
with duties to the consumers, to the employees, to the Government and to 
the nation. Consequently there is no room on these boards for persons who 
are there simply on aczount of their reputation and who cannot take an 
active part in the affairs of the corporation. The examples of such display 
directors are not wanting so far as the boards of our state undertakings are 
concerned. The names of certain V. I. Ps. are found decorating a number of 
boards. In this respect Sovernment :s behaving like an ordinary capitalist 
proprietor who adds mames of several influential persons for the sake of 
creating an impression or. the minds of subscribers and whose contribution 
to the undertaking is almost nil. What is needed on these boards is varied 
talents: administrative, business, financial‘and technical, who must work 
together as a team rather than as different conflicting interests pulling in their 
own directions always. The departmental ‘representatives usually, do not 
have a direct interest in zhe undertakings where they are three as _ ex-officios 
and they simply add, to the names of Directors of these boards. The 
present position and maznitude as well as the envisaged future dimensions 
and complexities. of state enterprises in this country dictate that the state 
should create and possess a well trained and efficient industrial administra- 
tive personnel. At the moment the Government does not possess the personnel 
of requisite ability and training in comparison to the responsibility it has 
assumed, For this reason many of the officers, of course of a very high 
rank, are shifted to industrial field from the civil administrative service. 
There is no doubt, mest of these people have proved their worth in the 
civil service, but that does not necessarily follow that they will be as 
efficient in discharging a different type of responsibility in the industrial 
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field. It is essential that a ‘distinct industrial and commercial administra~ ' 
tive service’ should be built up for shouldering’ the ultimate responsibility 
in the public sector. of industry: The establishment of four centres by 
Government for providing training in business administration’ and industrial 
management isa welcome step in ‘the right direction. 


Mr. A. D. Gorwala recommended the formation of a policy Board 
-onan all India basis for formulating general policies for the management 
of the units in the entire public sector.* We find ourselves unable to accept 
. this suggestion. The implementation of the. suggestion would mean the 
establishment of a chain of authorities responsible for the determination of 
policies and management. The unit boards, the policy board, the ministries 
the Planning Commission, and the Cabinet will all rank one over the other. 
This is an unnecessarily long-chain and is likely to create difficulties and 
delays. What is really desired is that when the policy has once been laid 
down by the Government— through Cabinet, Planning Commission or a 
particular Ministry — it should be carried out by a strong and efficient Unit 
Board, So what is really desired is the constitution of strong and efficient ` 
boards and decentralization and not a multiplication of authorities and an 
unnecessary concentration at the centre. ` i 


Need for Industrial Democracy: What India really needs today is more 
production. More production is possible under a sound- system of organiza- 
tion and efficient management. A sound organization can be builtup if we 
display foresight and imagination; if we utilize the world experience; if we 

„plan with an open mind, and if we take our own people into confidence and 
utilize their talent and experience to the utmost. 


- Efficient management similarly pre-supposes able, efficient, and experi- 
enced- men at the helm of affairs of an enterprise., State enterprise in this 
country: is in an infant stage and has little experience to fall back upon. 
The private enterprise, on the other hand, has gained enough experience, 
formed sound traditions and obtained a fair amount of training. Is there 
‘any harm in making use of this experience of our own countrymen when 
we have been compelled: by circumstances to utilize the experience and 
talent of foreigners?@ It is admitted by all that the mental set up of a 
Government officer is weaker than that of .a -businessman who possesses 
initiative, alertness-and a business instinct. Government officers, on- the 
other hand, are somewhat shy of taking big decisions, especially on questions 
‘involving large-scale expenditure. If anything goes away, they fear that 





` * The production Committee of the Cabinet’ consisting ‘of the Prime Minister, the 
Finance Minister and the ministers connected with’ state enterprises is for all prachoal pur- 
poses the Central Policy Board. : i 


@ Government permitted three foreign petroleum oil. companies to establish mineral 
refineries, an industry exclusively reserved for the state, whereas they refused ] permission to 
the Birlas to establish two steel plants. 
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they may be made the scapegoats. They also lack business instinct. In 
short, a Government officia: is cautious and conservative in outlook, whereas 
a modern businessman is qaick and decisive. 


These are hard facts and cannot be overlooked. In course of time 
Government will make good this deficiency in personnel by providing facili- 
ties for training, apprenticeship and research as discussed earlier. But for 
the time being they must rely upon the persons available in the private 
industry. Mr. A. D. Gorwela suggested recruitment in three age-groups: 
40-45, 30-40 and 20-25, the last age-group with due training and experience | 
gained in course of time previding the ultimate basic material for the purpose. 
This is quite a practicable suggestion. 


Since the end of the Word War II, two very strong tendencies on a 
world-wide scale are clearly discernible. One of them is the entry of the 
state as entrepreneur in the industrial fielc in many of the democratic coun- 
tries of the world as d:stinguished from the socialistic or communistic 
regimes. India herself sezms to be attempting to take giant strides in this 
direction. The Second tendency is the replacement of the giant individual 
capitalist and financier by financial institutions. This latter tendency is 
visible even in countries like the United States of America. We are fami- 
liar with world financial institutions like the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Financial Corporaton. In India, we have already got three such 


institutions. Besides these biz inscitutions, there are about halfa dozen 
small state industrial finance corporations. : 


These developments show that we are slowly but surely marching towards 
our cherished goal of estaalishing an industrial democracy. As we reach 
nearer this goal, the div.ding line between the private and the public 
sectors will get fainter and fainter ard will finally disappear altogether. 
This suggests that even now there should be a good deal of give-and-take 
between the two sectors. The private sector should help the public sector 
with its experience, initiative and judgement by providing some of the 
topmost business and industrial execuiives, and the public sector should 
develop specialised agencies for tendering advice — engineering, financial 
acturial, etc. — for promoting industrial enterprise and units. These services 
should be freely available to the private sector on reasonable terms. There 
should be more of cooperation and less of conflict on non-essential matters of 
policy or idealogy. We see no reasor. why the talents and services of business- 
men of established industr.al reputation like the Tatas, the Birlas and such 
others, leaving the defence industries apart, should not be accepted and 
utilized for supplementing tne limited resources of the state for achieving an 
accelerated economic devzlopment and well being of the country and the 
nation. 


We hope that there s complete icentity of views between the public 
and the private sectors on tne aims of achieving industrial and economic 
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development of the country for the welfare of the people by completé 
cooperation between the two sectors and’ finally establishing an industrial 
democracy with a suitable place in it forall the elements of our’ national life. 
No .immaterial differences in the methods of achieving this aim should be 
allowed to slacken the desired pace of progress and national well-being 
through increased production. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF AGRA, 1834-1836* 


Daarna BHANU, M. A., PH. D., P.E.S. 


With the gradual exzension of the East India Company’s possessions 
in India; the diferent parts of the far-flung empire were becoming more 
and more distant from the headquarters of the Governor-General-in-Council 
sitting at Calcutta. The different parts of the empire were more distant 
from one another than ever before, and. the exchange of information and 
papers took a long time, while control and supervision from distant Cal- 
cutta had become very weak and inefficient, if not impossible. The Govern- 
ment also found itself unable to cope with the volume of work on its 
hands. Those were the days of which Bishop Heber complained “there 
are no roads at all, and the tracks which we follow are often such as 
to require care even on horseback”.¥! The Governor-General, under 
whose direct administration these territories (practically the whole of the 
modern Uttar Pradesh mirus Awadh) were up to this time, could visit the 
Upper Provinces, as they werz then called, but rarely and after long inter- 
vals; and on those occasicns the work at Calcutta in the Lower Provinces 
had to be delegated to the Vice-President-in-Council, while many experien- 
ced public servants, specially the Secretary to Government in Secret, 
Political and Foreign departments, and the Persian Secretary accompanied 
the Governor-General on tour.** On account of these difficulties the 
Governor-General had very often to delegate his authority to his subordi- 
nates.*8 The over-grown Presidency o? Bengal spread from the banks of 
the Satlaj river on the west to Calcutta and even further in the east. 
Naturally, such a vast territory was unmanageable. The advantage of some 
presiding or high authozity in the Upper Provinces was fully acknowledged 
on all hands and by the people of all shades of opinion. 


The formation of a separate administrative unit for the Upper Provinces 
apparently originated with one Mr. Stuart, “a gentleman of very remark- 
, able talent” who recommended as early as 1808 that the Upper Provinces 
“should be formed into a separate Presidency’.*4 The reasons given by 
him were the increase of population, the extension of the territory, the 














*A chapter from the Author’s Thesis approved for the Ph. D. Degree by the Agra 
University. 
1. Bishop Heber: Narrative o` a Journey Through the Upper Provinces of India. (1828,) 
pp, 192 and 227. 
2. National Archives of India, Home Department, Public Proceedings, Bodysheet of May 
27, 1814 ; Home, Public Preceedings, No 38 of June 3, 1814. 
Thompson : Life of Charles Lard Metcalfe, (1$37,) p. 252. 


4. Earl of Ripon in the House of Lords on Ju 5 5, 1833, vide The Mirror of Parliament for 
1833, Volume III, p. 2780. 
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necessity of local inspection and control along with “the peculiar character 
of the provinces and their people”, the distance from Calcutta, the peculiar 
climate and the high tone of the character of the people of the Upper 
_ Provinces. The most important reason, however, was the deficiency of proper 
control over local matters. Mr. Stuart predicted many evils which could 
arise if nothing was done for the efficient administration and control of these 
parts.*5 Other persons who made a mild suggestion to this effect in 1808 
were the two Commissioners, Messrs R. W. Cox and Henry St. George 
Tucker.** They suggested the creation of “a very high official authority” 
in this part of the East India Company’s empire. The soldier-statesman 
John Malcolm had the same idea in view when he wrote to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in a letter dated February 19, 1820: “I may leave you a 
Governor-General’s Agent or Commissioner (in Central India), but depend 
upon it that ere long you will be a Lieutenant-Governor.*? ‘These are 
changes which will force themselves; I shall give Adam (Sir Frederick Adam, 
the Governor of. Madras) my sentiments confidentially on this point”.*® 
Malcolm had the idea of forming “a new administration for Central India” 
(meaning thereby the upper’ provinces or Central Hindustan), and hence 
this letter. But for some time this proposal was shelved by the Government 
of India as also by the Court of Directors, The question was revived in 
1829, and the division of the big and unmanageable Bengal Presidency was 
strongly recommended by the Finance Committee consisting of Messrs Holt 
Mackenzie, David Hill and Bax.*® It was generally admitted that such a 
measure would improve “the efficiency of administration” but objection was 
raised “on the ground of expense, and much difference of opinion prevailed 
upon the amount of patronage and of control over the most important of our 
political relations which could be delegated to the newly created office.’’*! 
From 1830 onwards most of the statesmen in India as also in Britain 
had veered round the opinion of Malcolm, Cox, Mackenzie, Hill and 
others, and felt that it had become necessary to divide the duties, if not 
the responsibilities, powers and prerogatives, of the Governor-General-in- 
Council. 


Lord William, Bentinck, the Governor-General, in a Minute dated 
September 14, 1831, expressed the opinion that the local details press- 





iS orca east See Re a Se ie 

5. Charles Grant in the House of Commons on July 10, 1833, vide The Mirror of Parlia- 
ment for 1833, Vol. III, p. 2924. 

6. Auckland’s letter to Charles Metcalfe dated March 17, 1836, vide J. W. Kaye : Life , 
and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Volume II, p. 294. 

7. It is worth noting in this connection that so far there were only the Governor- 
General and the two Governors of the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. No 
Licutenant-Governorship had been created so far. 

8. J. W. Kaye: Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord ao Volume I, pp. 
484-485, 

9. Lord Auckland’s letter to Metcalfe dated Match 17, 1836, videKaye: Life and 
Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Vol. IT. pp. 294-295. : 

-10, Lord Auckland’s letter to Metcalfe, Ibid, pp. Ibid, 
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ed so much upon the time and energy of the Governor-General and 
his Council that the Supreme Government was precluded from the 
performance of its higher and more important functions and duties of 
greater responsibility. He put forward two suggestions in order to im- 
prove the efficiency of che government ; first, that the Supreme Gov- 
ernment be divested of all of its local duties and that its functions 
be confined purely to the worx of suprevision ; second, that the 
seat of the Government of India be shifted from the Lower Provin- 
ces to the Upper ` Provinces. He suggested Allahabad as the capital 
of the Supreme Governmen:, a zown which was also the headquarters 
of the Commander-in-Caief. The Governor-General suggested that in 
order to look after the administration of the Lower Provinces there should 
be the Vice-President-in-Zouncil living at Calcutta and superintend- 
ing revenue and judicial administration.*!4 Thus Bentinck envisaged 
‘the distribution of duties. He agreed to it only because the predict- 
tion of Stuart made in 1808 was being realized in the administration, 
and the condition of ths Upper Provinces had become “highly discre- 
ditable to the Government...... They have been subjected to every specie 
of misrule...°*! In fact, Bentinck was opposed to the division of 
territories and the division of duties, but he was compelled by cir- 
cumstances to record the Minute mentioned above. 

The same opinion of the urwieldiness of the Upper Provinces was 
expressed by Charles Grant in the House of Commons while introdu- 
cing the Charter Bill of 1333. He said that “in consequence of the 
great change of circumstances which have taken place*! it is impossible 
that the Goverment of Bengal can exercise proper jurisdiction and atten- 
tion over the Western Frovinces of Upper India”. The main reasons 
for his remarks, as he said, were the vast area of the new territor- 
ies, the unsettled state of those areas, and the war-like people living in 
those parts who required marked attention on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He concluded: “...it is impossible to do justice to the public 
services unless a separate Presidency ke established for the Western 
Provinces with a Goverror over it?.* The Court of Directors ulti- 
mately recommended tha: a Lieuzenant-Governorship be created for the 
Upper Provinces. But the Parliamen: thought otherwise and did not 
agree with the modest proposal cf the Directors. It was now in 
favour of a new Presidency for Agra. i 





l1. Indian Constitutional Documents, edited ky A. C. Banerji, Volume I, pp. 188-191. 

12. Charles Grant in the House of Commons an July 19, 1833, vide The Mirror of Parlia- 
ment for 1833, Vol. III, p. 2924. 

13. The change to which Ghar.es Grant referred was brought about by the acquisition 
of the vast territories of the Indian contirent by the East India Company, most of 
the northern portion of waich was at-ached to the Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

14. Charles Grant in the House of Commons on June 13, 1833, vide The Mirror of 
Parliament for 1833, Vol. TIE, p. 22°6. 
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‘The Charter Bill of 1833*25 was introduced .in the House `of 
.Commons by Charles. Grant in June 1833; soon afterwards he fell. ill 
‘and Macaulay, the Secretary to’ the. Board of Controi, took over the 
„proceedings and piloted the Bill. The Parliament, however, took little 
interest in it and the attendance in the House of Commons rarely 
exceeded one, hundred and fifty members at a sitting; and the same 
„was the case in the House of Lords. The Bill was passed clause by 
clause without adequate discussion.*48 When the question of the division 
‘of the Bengal Presidency came -up before the House, some opposition 
was made to it, while one useful amendment was tabled by Sir Hen- 
ry Verney. He moved “that the Governor-General be the Governor 
‘of the whole Province of Bengal and that there be named two 
Lieutenant-Governors to’ carry on the details of administration’”’.*! 
According .to him the duties of the Governor-General ought to have 
been to maintain general supervision and control over the two Lieute- 
nant- Governors :at Agra and Calcutta, a suggestion which was rejected 
in 1833, but materialized in 1853. -Messrs C. Wynn and Hume and 
Colonel Evans supported the Bill in the House of Commons. In the House 
of Lords, Lansdowne moved the Bill and the Earl of Ripon con- 
cluded with the remark that “there should be a firm, steady local Gov- 
ernment there” . the Upper Provinces. “They may be considered 
as the bulwark of our eastern empire—the only point whence that 
empire may be successfully assailed it, is, therefore, necessary to defend 
them well’’,*48 l 


The Bill was finally passed into an Act by the British Parliament on 
Monday, August 19, 1833, and it received the royal assent on August 
28, 1833. It was ranked in the Statute Book as 5- & 4 William IV 
c. 85. The Act was to come into force from April 22, 1834, and to 
expire on April 30, 1854. $ 
í The Charter Act of 1833 introduced vital changes in the Govern- 
ment of India, its administration, © its personnel, its policies and. its 
subsidiary Governments. The running of a Government and carrying 
on trade were acknowledged as incompatible by the Act of 1833.*19 

The Act divided the Presidency of Bengal into two—one called - 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and the other called the 
15. F or the text of the Bill see Parliamentary Papers, House of-Gommons, 1833, Public Bills, 

Volume II. f 
16. C. H. Philips : The East India Company, pp. 287-294.. 

17. Sir Henry Verney in the House of Commons on July 10, 1833, vide The Mirror of 

Parliament for 1833, Volume III, p. 2925. f f 
18. . Earl of Ripon in the House of Lords, vide the Mirror of Parliament, for 1833, 

Volume III, p. 2780. 4 ; 

19. MacCQulloch, a contemporary Witter, wrote : “A Company that maintained armies 
and retailed tea, that carried a sword in one hand and a ledger in the other, was 
_ a contradiction, and had she traded with success would have been. a prodigy”: 
Macaulloch:: Dictionary ọf Commerce, p. 535. \ 
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Presidency of Agrai*?0 ` Tne ‘territorial limits of the two Presidencies 
were fixed by dividing the Bengal Presidency in such a way as to 
leave to the Presidency of Fort William “all that territory usually denomi- 
nated the Lower Province: and any other territory east of Allahabad...”, 
while the Agra Presidency was “to comprehend the remainder, in- 
cluding Allahabad, Gorakhpur and the Ceded Districts on the Nerbuda’’.*?1 
Thus the new Presidency of Agra was to comprise the Doab, Rohilkhand, 
Gorakhpur, Allahabad anc Jabalpur. Banaras division was included in 
the Presidency of Fort William. 


The Charter Act laid i down that the Government of each Presidency 
should be administered by a Governor and three Councillors, to be styled as 
the Governor-in-Council of that Presidency.*?? But the ultimate abolition 
of the Council in the seperate Presidencies was contemplated**% and it 
was, therefore, provided “that ic shall and may be lawful for the said Court 
of Directors, under such control as is by this Act provided, to revoke or 
suspend, so often for such periods as .the said Court shall in that behalf 
direct, in the appointment o` Ccuncils in all or any of the said Presidencies, 
or to reduce the number of Councillors in all or any of the said Councils, and 
during such time as a Council shall not be appointed in any such Presidency, 
the Executive Government thereof shall be administered by a Governor 
alone.” *24 In so far as the Agra Presidency was concerned, this Council 
was never appointed. The Gevernors of the three Presidencies, said the 
Act, “shall be bound to obey such orders and instructions” as will be issued 
by the Governor-General, and that they will be controlled and superintended 
by the same authority.**5 The Presidency Governors were, however, 
allowed to suggest draft law; and regulaticn which they thought essential for 
the proper functioning of the Government in their jurisdictions.*#6 The 
Governor was required regularly to transmit to the Governor-General-in- 
Council true copies of all orders and acts of his Government for the informa- 
tion and record of the Supreme Gevernment.*®” The salary of the 
Governor of the Agra Pres:dency was fixed at Rs. 1,20,000 per year, while 
that of each of the members of his Council (who were never appointed) 
was to be Rs. 60,000 per year.**8 They were debarred from accepting any 
gift, donation, gratuity or present from anybody besides the pay allotted to 
them. The servants of the East India Company, from top to bottom, were 
debarred from carrying on private trade. For the equipment and passage from. 


20. Act 3 & 4 William IV Cap. 85 of 1833, section 38. 

21. Despatch from Court of Directors to the Government of India, dated December 27, 1833, 
No. 18 (Political ). 

22. Act 3 & 4 William IV Gap. 85 of 1833, sect:on 56. 

23. Beveridge : Comprehensive History of India, (1365) Vol. III, P. 244. 

24. Act 3 & 4 William IV Cap. 35 o? 1833, secticn 57. 

25. Act 3 & 4 William IV Cap. &5 of 1833. section 65. 

26. Act 3 & 4 William IV Cap. 85 of 1833, section 66° 

27. Act 3& 4 William IV Cap. 35 o? 1833, secticn 68. 

28. Act 3&4 William IV Cap. 35 of 1833, secticn 76. 
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England to India each Governor was to be paid £ 2,500.*29 The new 
position and the powers assigned to the Supreme- Government and the 
Presidency Governments were explained by the Court of Directors in two of 
their Despatches*30 to the Government of India. 


As soon as the new Presidency of Agra was created, the question of the 
appointment of a suitable person as its Governor assumed great importance, 
On November 20, 1833, in the full Court of Directors, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
then Vice-President in .the Governor-General’s Council, was unanimously 
appointed Governor of the Agra Presidency, and the British Cabinet 
‘confirmed his appointment. Accordingly, an announcement was made by 
the Court of Directors on December 27, 1833, appointing him as Governor of 
the Agra Presidency, the appointment to take effect from April 22, 1834. 
The same day, by another proclamation, the Court of Directors ap- 
pointed Messrs William Blunt, Alexander Ross, William B. Martin and 
and Thomas Babington Macaulay to be the first, second, third and 
fourth. Members of the Governor-General’s Council from April 22, 1834. 


Metcalfe, however, felt his “removal from the Supreme Council 
to the Government at Agra like a descent’.*8! A month later he 
was nominated by the Court also a Provisional Governor-General of 
India as a successor to Lord William: Bentinck in case of the latter’s 
illness or death, Metcalfe was now satisfied and thanked the Court for 
this provisional appointment. In the same connection he made a 
suggestion for the abolition of the Council of the Agra Presidency 
provided for in the Act of 1833. He wrote to the Court of Direc- 
tors on May 11, 1834 : “With respect to a Council at Agra, so long 
as you have a Company’s servant who- may have presumed to have 
local experience, you will, I conceive, be better without a Council, When you 
appoint a stranger to the Government, you may require a Council 
for aid as well as a check. At present it is desirable to avoid the 
expense’’.*82 This suggestion was accepted by the Court. 


Due to the campaign against Coorg and his subsequent illness 
paroxyms of giddiness——in the beginning of 1834 Bentinck had gone 
to the Nilgiri Hills at Ootacamund with a view to regaining his 
health, and there he was detained for an unexpectedly long time. He left 
Calcutta for the Nilgiris on February 3, 1834, and could return only 
in November 1834. Metcalfe was, therefore, again appointed Vice-Pre- 
sident-in-Council at Calcutta, being the senior member of that body. 








29. Act 3& 4 William IV Cap. 85 of 1833, section 76. 

30. Despatch from the Court of Directors to the Government of India Dated December 
27, 1833, No. 18 (Political) and Despatch dated December 10, 1834, No. 44 (Public). 

31. Metcalfe’s letter to Henry St. George Tucker, Deputy Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, vide Kaye s Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Volume 
I, op. cit. f i 

32. Metcalfe’s letter to Henry St. George Tucker, vide Kaye : Life and Correspondence 
of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Vol. II, p. 212. 
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Now, this occurred at a very critical time which made the situation 
very embarrassing. The old Charter of the Company was on its last, 
legs and the new Charter was to come into operation from April 22, 
1834. This was really unfortunate, as many important changes had to be 
made in the existing Government of India in accordance with the 
new Act, but all that could not be done and the Act could not be 
enforced due to the absence of the Governor-General in the south. 
Bentinck had, therefore, to Cevise a make-shift arrangement at Ootaca- 
mund. He called a provisional Council corsisting of Colonel Morison and 
Messrs Macaulay and Iroaside. Sir Frederick Adam, the Governor of 
Madras, joined them as a temporary member of the Council. This 
provisional Council issued @ proclamation announcing its formation 
on June 16, 1834, and -equested Metcalfe to continue the routine 
conduct of the Government of India at Calcutta as Vice-President so 
long as Bentinck was -away from the capital. The Proclamation read : 
“Whereas it is impracticable to carry into immediate execution all 
the preliminary measures that shall be necessary before the duties of 
the Government of Agra can be entered upon, or to adopt, without 
previous inquiry and matare deliberations, the different official and legis- 
lative proceedings which the separaticn of the two Governments requ- 
ire, and whereas, for tne aforesaid reasons, it is not expedient that 
the Hon’ble Sir Charle Metcalfe should assume the Government 
of Agra before the return of the Governor-General and the Council 
to Calcutta, the Governor-General-in-Council, therefore, has been pleased 
to resolve and it is herety notified accordingly, that the administration 
of the Presidency of Bengal, as here-to-fore constituted, shall in the 
meantime continue to ke carried by the MHon’ble the Vice-President- 
in-Council’’, *33 


In the normal cours: cf events Sir Charles Metcalfe would have 
taken over the Agra Gorernment and given up his seat in the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Council 01 April 22, 1834. Obviously, the declaration 
of Bentinck’s provisional Council dated June 16, 1834, was illegal, for 
after April 22 there was no Supreme Government in India and the 
formation of the Presidency was a legal necessity which the Governor- 
General was not empowered to withhold or ‘postpone. Ten days 
after Bentinck’s declaration Metcalfe wrote to Henery St. George Tucker : 
“I fear that several thirgs in this arrangement are illegal’’*#4, and 
Blunt, another member cf the Supreme Council, joined him ia this 
criticism of Bentinck’s arrangements.~*5 Metcalfe criticized. the un- 
constitutional Council appointed by Bentinck at Ootacamund and called it 


33. Kaye : Life and Corresgondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Volume II p. 216; 
Beveridge : Comprehensive History of India, Vol. III. p. 247. 

34. Beveridge : Comprehensive History of Indiz, Vol. III, p, 248. 

35. Home, Political Proceedings Consultation No. 3 of May 8, 1834. 
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ʻa misnomer’.*38 The Governor-General -returned to Calcutta on Nov- 
ember 14, 1834, and up to that time Metcalfe could ‘not take over 
his new assignment at Agra and remained at Calcutta. . 


In order to wipe out the stigma of illegality of his ` acts 
during the period April 22 and November 14, 1834, the Governor- 
General-in-Council passed a resolution on November 20, which read 
“Be it enacted.that all acts done by the Governor-General of India 
in Council or the Vice-President of Fort William in Bengal in Goun» 
cil......between the 22nd of April 1834 and 14th of November’ 1834, 
shall be valid and effectual, to all intents and purpose, as if the 
said acts had been done before. the said April 22, 1834”.*87 The 


British Parliament also indemnified the Governor-General by an special 
Act to this effect. 


Meanwhile the relations between Bentinck and Metcalfe seem to have 
deteriorated over the question of the Agra Presidency and the powers, - 
privileges and initiative of the Governor of the proposed Agra Presidency. 
Bentinck did not want to part with power and patronage and, therefore, 
even when the Charter Act of 1833 was being discussed he had not favoured 
the formation of a separate Government at -Agra, though he had made a 
“solemn declaration” “that he found the administration of the Upper 
Provinces fundamentally ineffective, exhibiting a want of energy in the 
Government and a want of happiness in the people... There is that peculi- 
arity in the character of those provinces that requires they should be dealt 
with by a Government more prompt, more energetic and more able to enforce 
its decrees and determinations than any other provinces whateve.”’.*% 
Bentinck was from the beginning opposed to the division of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, despite the concurrence of the opinions of the Councillors Messrs 
Bayley and Metcalfe in its favour.*3 The remarks of Metcalfe about the 
Council at Ootacamund also incensed him, as: they were not palatable to the 
Governor-General. That was why he decided to interfere in the work of the 
Agra Government and to cut down to the minimum the powers and preroga- 
tives of the Governor. of that Presidency. In matters of ‘relations 
with the neighbouring independent States “with whom we have the most 
important political. relations” the Governor-General decided that the Supreme 
Government “could not delegate to another authority any portion of the 
responsibility which attaches to the exercise of these important duties’’.*40 
The Governor-General-in-Council further wrote : “We feel that to divest 





36. Home, Political Consulation No. 3 of May 8, 1834.- 

37. Beveridge : Comprehensive History of India, Vol, III, p. 248. 
38. - Marquis of Lansdowne in the House of Lords on August 5, 1833, vide The Mirror 
of Parliament for 1833, Vol. III, pp- 3533 and 3540. . 

39. Governor-General’s ‘Minute of September 14, 1831, vide A. C. Banerji : Indian Constit- 

- utional Documents, Vol. I, p. 189. x : 
40. Letter from the Governor-General to- the Court- of Directors, dated Ootacamund, 
August 11, 1834, No. 11 (Political). 
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the Agra Governor of all political authority is in some measure to detract 
from his official consequence, yet we are of the opinion that this is a minor 
evil in comparison with thet which should be experienced by the interposition 
between us and the confidential representatives of the Governor-General of a 
functionary whois not appointed by us... °. It was suggested, therefore, 
that the Governor of the Azra Presidency “should be confined to duties of 
internal administration”.*41 It was also decided that the capital of the 
new Presidency be located at Allahabad, against the wishes of Metcalfe who 
wanted some more western towa like Agra. Edward Thompson seems to have 
hit right on the point: “possibly smarting under his subordinate’s recent 
frankness of criticism of his pseudo-counc‘l, (Bentinck) sent him a letter of 
instruction which dictatec the personnel of his staff’.*42 At the same 
time the Governor-General hac “very serious objections” to the principle of 
separation of the Civil Serv.ces of the twc Presidencies which would “transfer 
to a subordinate officer ore-half of the civil patronage and it would so far 
as the general interests are concerned make a separation and division where 
there now exists the closest urion and connection as regarding the agency 
by which the whole is to be governed”.*4° Hence it was that he appoin- 
ted the different officers of the new Presidency himself. Metcalfe resented 
the imposition of the Secretary to Agra Government by the Governor- 
General, as also the appoir:tment of other high officials against his wishes and 
without his consent. In a setter written cn August 30, 1834, he demonstrated 
against the Governor-General. “By the results of your deliberations”, 
he wrote, “I feel unqualified annoyance. Whatever pride or pleasure I had 
in the prospect of the Agra Government has been completely destroyed. 
You have turned the Gcvernor that was to be of Agra, into a Gommis- 
sioner of Revenue and Police at Allahabad. You have not even allowed me 
the selection of my Secretary, an officer who, of all others, ought to be chosen 
by the Governor under whom he is to serve. A Secretary chosen by the 
Supreme Government will be above the Governor, not under him. This 
arrangement I consider personally degrading to me”. *4 Not satisfied 
with this letter to the Governoz-General, Metcalfe wrote another to Henry 
St. George Tucker, the Caairman of the Court of Directors, on Septem- 
ber 4, 1834, in which he appraised Tucker of the ulterior motives and 
desires of Bentinck in connection with the Agra Government. “You will 
perceive”, he wrote, “that the Governor-General proposes to station it at 
Allahabad and to turn it into a sort of Judicial and Revenue Commis- 
sionership, which is to have no concern whatever in political, military or 
‘financial affairs”. Metcalfs was so much annoyed with the interference 
of Bentinck that in exasperation he suggested the total abolition of the new 











41. Letter from the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, Ibid. 

42. Thompson : Life of Charles Lord Metcalfe, 2. 309. 
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Presidency. He concluded his letter to Tucker ; “If any efficient. Govern- 
‘ment is not required in the North-West quarter, or if it cannot be formed, 
owing to the difficulty of separating power and patronage from the Supreme 
Government, why have any? Such a thing as itis proposed to set up at 
Allahabad, will be a useless expense”.45* ` , 


Protests from different quarters led the Government of India to 
modify their earlier decision. The new position was explained in their 
Consultation of November 21, 1834. It was now decided that the 
important political officers would “be subject to the direct control of 
the Government of India” and all junior officers were to “receive their 
orders from the Government within the sphere of whose jurisdiction 
they may be respectively “situated”. The political relations with Awadh, 
Gwalior, Indore, Bahawalpur, the Rajputana States and the East Pun- 
jab States were to be directly under the supervision of the Supreme 
Government, though copies of all important correspondence and papers 
were to be furnished to the Agra Government. Political relations with 
“the Court at Delhi, the Sikh and Hill protected States, the Bundel- 
khand Rajas and the chiefs depending upon the Saugor add Narbada 
Agency” ‘were placed under the Governor of Agra.*46 This conces- 
sion was made in view of “the eminent qualifications of the present Governor 
‘of Agra, Sir Charles Metcalfe’.** 


Metcalfe ultimately accepted the Governorship of the Agra Presi- 
dency and “sullenly took the prescribed oath as Governor of. Agra’’,*48 
on November 14, 1834, and made his way to Allahabad.*49 A 
Government notification, announced this and declared that “the seat of . 
the Government will be for the present at Allahabad and it will com- 
prise all those territories which have hitherto been under the control 
of the Courts of the Sadr Diwani and the Sadr Nizamat Adalat for the 
Western Provinces in their judicial and revenue capacity.” 


‘Metcalfe’s first report on the administration of his new charge 
was forwarded direct the Court of Directors on February 26, 1835, in 
which he stated : “The Agra Government commenced its proceedings 
in Calcutta immediately after my assumption of office of Governor on 
November 14, 1834......The papers of the provinces composing the 
Presidency of Agra were at once handed over by the Bengal Secre- 
taries to the Secretaries of the new Presidency, and business was pro- 





45. Metcalfe’s letter to Henry St. George Tucker, dated September 4, 1834, vide Kaye : 
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ceeded with without interruption”.*5° He left Calcutta for Allahabad on 
December 16, 1834, and reached his capital city on February 6, 1835,*54 

Soon after his arrivel at Allahakad, Metcalfe became interested in 
the Government and admimistration of the Presidency of Agra. He wrote 
to his patron Tucker : “I em becoming interested in my Agra Government 
and hope to do some gooc. I am now getting deeply interested in its 
duties... I still, however, think that the Government ought to be made more 
of or abolished.’’*5?_ Metcalfe would not tolerate the interference of Bentinck 
in the administration of the Agra Presidency. Even from Allahabad he 
protested against the Governor-General’s interference in his nominations 
and appointments. “Whea I nominate a bad or inefficient servant,’’ he 
wrote, “I shall feel that ycur check is well exercised”, but not otherwise. 
If the Governor-General were to interfere in the revenue and judicial appoint- 
ments made by the Governor, how could the latter be held responsible for 
the good and efficient administraticn in his province, he pertinently asked. 


When the Agra Presidency was formed, it became necessary that a 
statement of the Civil Servants and other officers of the Presidency be 
prepared for the record o the Government of India and the Court of 
Directors. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the General Department of the 
Government of India recorded on January 20,1835: “The Government 
of Agra has been so recently consolidated that in the present instance 
the requisite information ir. regard to its officers has been collected more 
conveniently at this (Fort William in Bengal} Presidency.*5 It was 
decided that officers serving in either of zhe two divisions of the Bengal 
Presidency at the time of the division should be considered to be the 
Civil Servants of that particular Presidency.*5# No. transfers from one 
Presidency to the other were to be allowed. The statement of the 


Covenanted and non-Coveranted officers of the two Presidencies in 1835 was:— 
cee nent a «sss aa 

















Class of officers Fort William | Agra | Total 

Senior officers 167 123 290 
Junior officers 51 76 127 
Total i 218 1 199 | 417 


TT 

50. Home, Miscellaneous Records, General Section, Volume 502, Paper No. 1 of 1835, 
dated Allahad, February 2€, 1835. 

51, Home, Miscellaneous Recards, General Section, Volume 502, Paper No, 1 of 1835, 
dated Allahabad, February 26, 1835. 

52. Metcalfe’s letter to Henry St. George Tucker dated February 2, 1835, vide Kaye : 
Life of Metcalfe, Vol. IT; pp 232-233 fn, 

53. Home, Public Proceedings No. -12 of January 26, 1835. 

In the beginning the Court of Directors did not favour the division of the Civil Service 
between the two Presidencies.— Despatch from the Court of Directors to the Government 
_ of India, dated December 13, 1334, No. 44 (Public). l 
54. ae in the House cf Commons, Report from Committces, 1852, Vol. X, Question 
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Thus of the total Civil Servants and other officers there were more 
than thirty-eight per cent Junior Assistants in the Agra Presidency and 
-less than twenty-five per cent in the Presidency of Fort - William. The 
proportion of officers was higher in the:Fort William than in-the Agra 
Presidency. The reason for the large number of Junior Assistants in Agra 
was that “the business of revenue settlement ...in those (North-Western 
Provinces creates a larger demand for such (junior) officers...*55 Many more 
officers of this category were required for the efficient conduct of Govern- . 
mentin the country of sturdy people which had, been acquired only a ey 
decades before. 


Charles Macsween, Secretary to the Judicial and Revenue department 
of the undivided Bengal Presidency, was appointed Secretary of the Judicial : 
and Revenue department of the new Government of the Agra Presidency.**8 
G. A. Bushby was to be the second Secretary to the Agra Government and 
was made in charge of the Police and General department.*5? 


The Civil Servants of the new Government of Agra *38 were 
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Secretaries to the Government 

Accountant General 

Deputy Accountant 

Judges of the Sadr Courts 

Registers and Assistants of the Sadr Courts 
Civil and Sessions Judges 
Additional judges — 
Magistrates 

Members of the Board of Revenue 

Secretary to the Board of Revenue 

Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue 

Collectors and Magistrates 

Collectors 

Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit 

Sub-Collectors, Deputy-Collectors and Joint-Magistrates 
Head Assistants 

Junior Assistants 

Deputy-Collector with Magistracy 

Collectors of Customs 

Deputy-Collector of Revenue 

Members of the Board of Trade 
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Metcalfe prepared to push on with the land settlement started in 1833 
in accordance with Regulation IX of that year, and suggested to the 








55. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 12 of January 26, 1835, 

56. H. T. Prinsep in the House of Commons, Report from Committees, 1852, Volume 
X, Question No. 843. 

57. Home, Miscellaneous Records, General Section, Volume 502, Paper Na. I of 1835, 

58,- Home, Public Proceedings, No. 13 of January 26, 1835. 
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Chairman of the Court of Directors that some lands in the Presidency should 
be permanently settled and tha: the authcrity of doing so be conferred upon 
the Governor of the Presideacy. *59 

Lord William Bentinck, who had been ill, for the past one year, could 
not improve and was compelled to leave India for England. Naturally, 
Metcalfe who had already been appointed ‘provisional Governor-General 
was to take charge of the Supreme Government. He was hurriedly recalled 
to Calcutta when he was on the way to settling the Government of his new 
Presidency. Therefore, Metcalfe could do practically nothing during the 
brief period of his office at Allahabad ; all that he could do was to have 
a look the capital of his charge and then to return to Calcutta forthwith. 
He left Allahabad for Calcutta on February 28, 1835.*8 John Kaye has 
very pointedly said about Metcalfe’s rief Governorship of the Agra 
Presidency : “He went to Allahabad-—he pitched his tent in the Fort 
—he held a levee—and he returned to Calcutta.*81 On his return to 
Calcutta, Metcalfe took over from Bentinck the Governor-Generalship 
of India on March 20, 1835—just to give him farewell.*62 Metcalfe was 
to continue at Calcutta as n charge of the Government of India till the 
arrival of a new Governor-General. 

William Blunt was new appointed to actas the Governor of the Agra 
Presidency during the absznce of Lord Metcalfe. *% He took charge of 
the Government of Agra che same day Metcalfe gave it up, i. e, March 
20, 1835*64, 

The salary of the Private Secretary to the Governor of the Agra 
Presidency was fixed, inclusive of all allowances, at Rs. 1,500 per month 
and that of the Militar; Secretary to the Governor at Rs. 1,000 per 
month, *85 The salary of the Surgeon to the Governor of Agra was 
fixed at Rs. 5,400 a year or Rs. 450 per month. *86 The expenses for 
the maintenance of several departments of the Agra Government were Rs. 
47,000 per month, and this sum included the expenses of the Secretariat, 
the Audit and Accounts Office, the Government establishments and the 
expenditure on the Govern nent House and the Darbar charges. *87 





59. Metcalfe to Tucker dated October 4, 1835, vide Kaye : Life and Correspondence of 
Charles Lord Metcalfe, Vo.ume II, pp. 275-276. 


60. Home, Miscellaneous Records, General Section, Vol. 502, Paper No. 2 of 1835. Met- 
calfe to the Court of Directors (Proceedings). 

61. Kaye : Life and Corresponcence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Vo. II, pp. 232-233. 

62. Prinsep to Blunt, vide Home, Public Proceecings, No. 2, of March 20, 1835; Thompson : 
Life of Charles Lord Metcalfe, p. 312 ; Kaye : Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord 
Metcalfe, Vol. II, p. 232. 

63. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 1 of February 10, 1835. 

64. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 3 of March 20 1835. 

65. Torrens to Secretary, Agra Government on March 23, 1835, vide Home, Public Procee- 
dings, No. 4 of March 25, 1835. 

66. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 5 of May 20, 1835. 

67, Home, Miscellaneous Reccrds, General Section, Volume 502, Paper No. 6 of 1835. 

The expenditure on the same items in the Presidency of Fort St. George was Rs 51, 
928-13-6 per month. Refer ta Bentinck’s Minute in Council dated January 15, 1835, 
quoted by Blunt in No. 6 of 1835 mentioned above. 
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An important change took place at this time in the duties and functions 
of the Government of the Presidency. The Acting Governor-General-in- 
Council resolved on April 15, 1835, “to relieve the Supreme Government of 
the direct management of those, details of business which had been placed 

` within executive control of the Council of India by the Resolution of December 
22, 1834, with the exception of general education”. The departments whose 
work was now delegated to the Presidency Governments were ecclesiastical 
department, the civil services and all other establishments of a general nature, 
the mint committee and the post office.*68 The income accruing from 
the post office, stamps, abkari, ferries, staying bungalows and all other 
public works in those departments was to be credited to the account of the 
Presidency Governments wherever they be arising. At the same time the 
expenses of the ecclesiastical department, stamps, post office, ferries, staying 
bungalows and public works of a Presidency were to be met from the income 
of that particular Presidency. 


William Blunt continued as the Governor of the Agra Presidency from 
March 20 to November 10, 1835. On November 11, 1835, Alexander Ross, 
who had beén the senior member of the Governor-General’s Council at 
Calcutta, was appointed as the new Governor of the Presidency. Ross, who 
took charge of the Presidency the same day,*® continued to hold that 
post till he received a despatch from the Acting Governor-General of India 
in Council (Metcalfe) dated February 29, 1836, enclosing a copy of letter No. 
46 from the Court of Directors *7° dated September 30, 1835, suspending section 
38 of the Charter Act of 1833 which had created Agra asa separate Presi- 
dency. On that very day the Agra Presidency was renamed as the North- 
Western ` Provinces and became a subordinate part of the re-united Bengal 
Presidency. The re-union of the Presidencies of Agra and Fort William in 
Bengal took place as a result of Act 5 & 6 Will. IV Cap. 52 which made 
it “lawful for the Court of Directors of the East India Company under the 
control of Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India to suspend the 
execution of the provisions of the said Act (3 & 4 Will. IV Cap. 85) so far 
as the same relate to the division of the said territory into two distinct 
Presidencies......°° *71 The Governor of the Agra Presidency henceforth 
came to be called Lieutenant-Governor after its unification with Bengal. 
He was, however, allowed to draw the full salary of the Governor hereto- 
fore. *72 Act 5 & 6 Wil. IV Cap. 52 passed on August 31, 1835, em- 
powered the Governor-General-in-Council to appoint from time to time any 





68. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 3 of May 20, 1835. 

69. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 1 of November 11, 1835 ; Home, Public Proceedings, No. 
10 of December 2, 1835. 

70. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 7 of March 9, 1836. poe Proceedings of the Governor- 
General-in-Council dated February 29, 1836. 

71. Home, Public Proceedings, dated February 29, 1836 ; House of Commons, Public Bills, 
1835, Volume IT, Bill 5 & 6 Will IV 1835 Cap. 52. 

72. Home, Miscellaneous Records, General Section, Volume 502. Note to the Proceedings 
of the North-Western Provinces Government for January, February and March 1836. 
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servant of the East India Company, who should have been ten years in the 
service in India, to the office of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, now under the Presidency of Bengal, and from time to time 
declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under the Lieutenant- 
Governor as the Governor-General might deem fit. Theidea of a separate 
Presidency for Agra was thus shelved for ever, *7? and though Agra became 
the headquarters of the North-Western Provinces on its reconstitution, 
Agra could not rise to the lavel ofa Presidency headquarters like Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. 











73. A.C. Banerji : Indian Const tutional Documents, Vol. I, p. 202 fn. ; Beveridge: Gompre- 
hensive History of India, Vol. III, p. 249, 


YEARS WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION IN NATAL (1874-1884). 


IQBAL NARAIN, M. A. PH. D. 


South - Africa to-day is the symbol of racial discrimination. 
` Itis up with ‘apartheid’? which is at once the doctrine and programme “of a 
differentiation corresponding to differences of race and/or colour and/or level 
of civilization ; as opposed to assimilation.’ Indians are the miserable prey 
of the ‘apartheid’ as also their negro brethren there. Racial discrimination 
has become such an agony “or the Indiar. that like a chronic patient of tuber- 
culosis it is difficult for him to believe that he was ever without the disease. But 
history has to tell us that b.s Ict was not always like this. There was a time 
when South Africa invited Indians almost enireatingly as a dependable labour 
force to redeem the labour crisis in Natal,? and for many years it did very well 
as the host country. The Government of South Africa took Indians as part of 
its subject population. It willingly shouldered the obligations of their welfare. 
It treated them well and with care ; and, what is more important, it treated 
them on a basis of equality. The years 1874 to 1884 illustrate this long for- 
gotten phase. And this paper is devoted to a close study of this period. 
(1) 
Right to Education. 

Till 1877 no systematic efort was made for the education of the Indian 
children in the colony except those made by the church of South Africa. The 
Government schools were, howzver, open to them as to all others of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects and toa certain extent they were availed of. For example, 
eight Indian children atterded the Durkan Primary School in 1877.3 The 
Head Master spoke “very highly of their capacity, two of them......far sur- 
passed the majority of their class fellows at the recent examinations, and one 
especially is possessed of nc mean ability.” ‘There was also the general edu- 
cation scheme of His Excellency, the Lt. Governor, which did not provide 
only for the White but made ‘‘ample provision for the education of all classes.’*5 

The year 1878 saw the passing of a law® to provide for the education of ' 
the children of the Indian population. The law provided for a Board “‘for 





l. Woordeboek van de African Tall, Redaksie Pieter Cornelis Schooness (e.a) 
Pretoria, 1950; as cranslated in ‘Report of the United Nations Commission 
on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa,” (1953), p. 53. 

2. Fora study of the beginning of emigraticn to Natal, see author’s article published 
in India Quarterly, Vol. XI, pp. 31-55. 

3. Progs. Nos 24-25A ( Emign.) Dept. of Revenue, Agriculture and Comnisré, Oct., 
1878 (From Protector o? Emigrants enclosed Report). 


4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid. ‘ 
6. For the text of the law see “Indian Immigration Laws and Ordinances, Natal,” 


(External Affairs Ministry Compilation), pp. 42-43. (Mss. is available with the 
External Affairs Likrary only). 
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the purpose of promoting and superintending the education of the children 
of Indian parents in the colony.’*! The Board which was to be called Indian 
Immigrant School Board? was to consist of five members, “one of whom shall 
be the Protector of Immigrants for the time being.”? It was to be 
appointed by the Lt. Governor.4’ The Board could take any measures which 
it might deem most expedient “for promoting the education of the children of 
Indian parents in the colony by means of the schools established under the provisions 
` of the Education Laws of 1877, or by means of schools established or to be established 
for the special instruction of such children.”® The‘words “schools established un- 
der the provisions of the Education Laws of 1877” refer to institutions where 
children of the White settlers received education. The law empowered the Board 
to provide for the education of Indian children in the same institutions. This 
confirms the view that there was no colour bar operating at the moment. The 
Board could assist any primary school established or conducted by private per- 
sons “for the special instruction of children of Indian parents.’”® The Board 
could levy fees “which shall be paid into the public Treasury.”? The law in- 
sisted upon free education to poor students. In this respect the law laid down: 


“Provided always that children whose parents are unable to pay 
‘ school fees shall, by permission of the Board, and after due enquiry has 
‘been made, be admitted free of charge.’’8 , 


Any welfare state of modern times can take due pride in this section which 
is secular in the sense of ‘non-racial’, The Board shall determine the course of 
studies, prescribe text books, frame rules and regulations for the administra- 
tion and discipline of the schools, appointment and payment of teachers, holding 
of inspections and examinations and “the awarding of prizes for the encourage- 
ment of children’? The portion in italics shows the great concern that the ° 
Government had about. educating the Indian children. The law was soon 
promulgated. The Lt. Governor appointed a Board “consisting of the Hon’ble 
the Colonial Secretary, the Protector of Immigrants, a planter, Mr. Henry 
Binns, the representative of a large company and the Rev. R. Scott, for many 
years engaged in mission work amongst Indians.”10 One thousand pounds 
were voted for this service: The Board sent requisition for the services of five. 
teachers from India with a sufficient supply of requisite books.” 





l. Section 1. 


2. Section 3. 
3. Section 1. 
4. Ibid. 


5. Section 4. 

6. Section 5. 

7. Section 6, 

8. Ibid. 

9. Section 7. (Italics mine.) : 
10. Progs. Nos. 41A (Emign.) Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Gommierce; 

Dec., 1879 (From the: Protector, of £ Emigrants Report), eo 
11. Ibid. e 
12. Ibid. 
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The year 1879 could no: merk any prcgress in the direction of the educa- 
tion of the Indian children “owing to the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
suitable teachers from India.”! The Board, however, did not sit idle. It 
sent for a duly qualified insp2ctor of schools from India.2 “His duties at first 
will consist of almost entirely ir. selecting suitable men as teachers and in establish- 
ing and fostering schools ai as many centres as possible.”® The Govern- 
ment agreed to pay £50 a year to each teacher and the estate on which the. 
school was kept was expected to provide a school room and’house and garden 
ground for the teacher.4. The Board sent a circular early in 1879 to the leading 
planters, asking what facilities they would give for the establishment on their 
estates of Government schools for the children of their Indian labourers.’ “In 
reply several planters were sure that education would prove only hurtful ; 
many were quite indifferent end passive ; while three were prepared to find 
a rough school room and master’s quarters,” As far as the statistics of the 
education of Indian children in Natal during the year 1879 is concerned, Mr. 
Russel, the then Superintendent Inspector of Schools, has given the following 
account : i 

“At present there are only four schools under Government inspec- 
tion. All four are in Durban-—two are day schools, and two are evening 
schools—-one of each connected with the church of South Africa and 
the Wesleyan church respectively. During the past year the average 
monthly collective attendance has ranged between fifty and one hundred 
and sixty children and adults. The attendance is irregular and fluctuating 
and the standard of attainment reached is low, only 15% being able to 
read and write fairly, and to cipher correctly in the four simple rules of 

Arithmetic,” 7 l 


The year 1880 witnessed, comparatively speaking, much progress in 
the sphere of the education of Indian children which the Protector called “this 
most desirable object.”® During the year eight schools for Indians were under 
Government inspection—four throughout the year, two since first September 
and two since first October.? Out of these three were evening schools and five 
day schools. All of them were under church management—four under Wes- 
leyan church and four under Church of South Africa. One hundred 
and ninety six children attended these schools, out of which one hundred 





1. Progs. No. 8A (Emiga.) Department of Home, Revenue and Agriculture, January, 
1881 (From Protector of Emigrant’s enclosed Report.) 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid; 

Progs. No. 25 (Emign.” Dept. of Home, Revenue and Agriculture, Oct., 1881 
(From Protector of Emigrant’s enclosed Report for the year 1880). 

9. Ibid. 10. Ibid. il. Ibid. 
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seventy four were boys and only twenty two girls.1 It is also to be noted that 
only four of the one hundred ninety six “pupils were able to read English 
narrative containing words of more than two syllables, to write a fair round 
hand and to work-sums -in the first four rules.”2 It isto be further borne in 
mind that, besides the above students, about sixty Indian children attended the 
various English schools in the colony and “vied successfully in all the standards 
with their European school fellows.”? The Indian Immigrant School Board 
could only spend £118-6-8 out of £10,000 voted by the Legislative Council for 
Indian education due “to the non-arrival from India of the Inspector sent for 
at the end of 1879.’ l 


_ Further progress was noted in the direction of the planning of the edu- 
cation of the Indian children in the year 1881. One Mr. George Dunning was 
appointed as the Inspector of Indian schools. He launched a scheme for fur- 
thering the cause of the education of Indian children which was accepted by 
the Indian Immigration School Board. The Board resolved that the Ins- 
pector be directed to take steps to assist the establishment of schools in suitable 
localities between Durban and Verulum in accordance with the following con- 
ditions : 

(1) Aid was to be given at.the rate of £2 a month to schools with an 
attendance of students between 30 and 40; of £3 a month to 
schools with an attendance of between 40 and 50 ; and £4 a month 
to schools with an attendance of between 50 and 60; 

(2) a school room, master’s house and school furniture must be pro- 
vided; ` 

(3). a competent teacher must be appointed ; 

(4) the school must be conducted to the satisfaction of the Inspector; 
and i 

(5) school fees, to be retained by the teachers, were to be at the rate 
of 3d. a month for the children of indentured Indians and of 6d. 
a month for others.® 

The following years (1882-1884) witnessed a fruitful operation of the afore- 

said scheme. By the year 1884 there were as many as twenty one schools. Of 
these three were Board schools which were provided and maintained at the 
Board’s expense’ and the rest were under church management and received 
grants in aid from the Board to the extent of £1476-3-3 in total.” One thousand 
three hundred and seventy one students attended the various schools.8 The 
estimated number of Indian children in the colony was 6,632.9 As already 














1. Ibid. 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. : : 

5. Progs. No. 3. of File No. 89, Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture (Emign.), August, 
1882. 

6. Ibid. 


77. Report on Indian Schools for 1884—Vide: Progs. No. 16 (Emign.), Dept. of 
- Revenue and: Agriculture, January 1886. 
8. Ibid. 
9. Ibid. 
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stated, out of these 1372 attended the schools. “Of the remaining 5,261 it may, 
I think, be safely assumed,” observed the Inspector for Indian schools, “1/3 
are infants, 1/3 girls and < large proportion of the remaining 1/3 are boys who 
have passed the age for atzending school. The number of boys who do not 
attend school would, therefore, be about equal to the number who do.”! The 
cost per head to the colony of children being taught was £1-1-6 per annum.? 
The courses of study were just of a very primary stage. Elementary English 
(which amounted to just rzading and writing), together with arithmetic and a 
little grammar, geography and history in larger schools, was taught. An 
attempt to initiate children in the fine arts was also made but it did not succeed 
much, because few of the teachers were competent to teach singing.4 The 
idea to open schools on estates had to be abandoned as the number of children 
forth-coming was very small.§ Nearly all the night schools were given up 
because “in country places men are found to be too weary after their day’s work 
to go to school at night; while in the towns the 9 o’clock bell effectively prevents 
them doing so’’.® But little progress was noticed in the sphere of female educa- 
tion. A few were to be found in almost all the schools but not many due to 
(a) the characteristic objection to female education, and (b) absence of lady 
teachers.” It was decided, therefore, tc send for a competent woman 
from India to serve in an institution to be started at Maritzburg.S Atten- 
tion was also directed to the need of good teachers. The experiment of time 
expired soldiers as teachers proved a failure? Most of the teachers were then 
recruited from Mauritius, but “their own education is too often of a very slight 
and superficial kind ; one sees its defects reproduced in the pupils in an ex- 
aggerated manner.”!0 Teachers from India were not available; only one 
could be had from Madras this year.4 He was employed at the Tongaat School. 
Better remuneration for teacaers was recommended as “a trifling addition 
would often make all the difference between securing a good and an indiffer- 
ent teacher.” 13 


The aforesaid is a brief resume of the education of Indian children 
during -(1874-1884.) Of course, the atzempts that were made were just rudi- 








1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid, 

4, Ibid, 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. The Railway night school which had from i5 to 20 studenis ón the register 
was only one whic’ was at all well attended. 

7. Ibid, 
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0. From a letter of avid H. Kennedy, Secretary, Indian Immigrants School Board, 
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mentary, but they were sincerely made. The attitude of the Government 
towards educating Indian children was both helpful and encouraging. 
The indifference of Indians themselves towards educating their children was 
deeply regretted by the Government. There was no class bar; the 
Indian had a free access to the European schools, where his genius appears to 
have flowered better than schools meant exclusively for him. The Indian school 
master held an exceptionally prominent position and efforts were made to 
enable him to fill it with due dignity. A proposal to establish a training 
college for Indian teachers was also under the active consideration of the 
Board.2 Above all, the problem of the future of pupils was also being seriously 
taken by the Government. It was regretted that pupils on leaving the schools 
were at once swallowed up in the mass of semi-barbarism from which they had 
commenced to emerge, retaining only the mechanical part of the knowledge 
they had acquired.? It was suggested that the students should be encouraged 
to go to Government schools for further study through a system of scholarships.4 
They should also be trained in some trade and handicraft and encouraged to 
become teachers.’ In a word, the education was directed towards making the 
Indian a useful citizen and then absorbing him in the soil which his parents were 
enriching with their blood. To quote Colepeper, the Inspector of Indian schools: 


` 


“For my own part I should like to see these, and in fact all schools, con- 
verted into industrial schools in which each people might be taught some 
useful handicraft, as a small step towards which I beg to suggest for the 
Board’s consideration- the expediency of offering apprenticeships to such 
boys as desire to learn a trade, as an equivalent for the schclarships and 
bursaries appertaining to other schools. It seems to me as necessary 
to teach self-respect as the alphabet, and nothing is more calculated to 
this end than the possession of knowledge that can be turned to a good 
account. Natal is perhaps the only place with a similar population, where 
nothing had been done towards the training.of a class of citizen, able 
to work at more moderate rates of wages than suffice for the ‘more 
l costly importation from Europe. The young Indian becomes a hawker 
of vegetables, a waiter in a hotel and practically his own master, just 
when restraint would be most beneficial to him. Much ofthe indiffer- 
ence, and even opposition, shown by the Indian parents to the education 
of their children arise from a fear that they may be unfitted for making 
their living and so may become bad characters perhaps, For, strange as 
-. it may sound to some, the Indian has a moral code of his own and would 
` be sorry to see his children grow up infamous.’ | 
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(2) 
l Right to Vocational Freedom and Property. 


The Indian immigrants in Natal not only enjoyed the right to education 
but also the right to vocational freedom and property. After their indenture 
was over, they could settle any where, carry on any trade and amass property. 


It is reported in the year 1877 zhat many of the time-expired immigrants 
-by their “industry and sobriety had succeeded in creating a fair position for 
themselves.”!: All the fishing and nearly all the market gardening and hawking 
of fruit and vegetables were in <heir hands.2 Further, Indians thrived as small 
cultivators to the great advantage of the colony. 


To quote from the Planter’s column of the Natal Mercury : 


“The young corn is wall above ground, and looking very healthy. Indian 
cultivators are gradually extending their cultivation to this product in 
all parts of the divison. . Their small holdings dotted over the whole 
country and forming in the aggregate a very considerable acreage are 
marked feature in the agriculture of this portion of the colony. In con- 
trast with their ill-faced brethren in Madras, their position seems one 
of affluence. We notice that they are learning wisdom by experience, 
and instead of, as at firs:, employing Kafirs to do the work whilst they 
watched the workers, they now with the aid of their wives and families do 
the work themselves, only gecting assistance during the busiest season. 
The holdings vary from 5 to 15 acres—seldom larger ; rents vary also 
from Rs. 25 to 15 per acre—per annum, generally paid in advance. Besides 
maize, these men cultivate beams, tobacco and vegetables. The tobacco 
rough-dried is sold readily to Kafirs at 1 to 1/6 per lb. In illustration of 
the desire these men Aave to acquire land, we heard the other day of an 
Indian purchasing his 5 acre holding for £100.’ 


In the year 1879 ther2 was a demand for Indian labourers among the up- 
country farmers of Natal nd to allure the Indians it .was made out that 
“mechanics are in great request and a large field is open here for such trades 
as masons, carpenters and blacksmiths.’ In the same year one again notes 
a marked increase in the amount of land under cultivation by free Indians 
which, as the Protector remarked, showed, “what an industrious class they are.’’5 
In the Protector’s Report of the same year there is a significant passage, reflecting 
on the vocational status of Indians: 


I. Progs. A Nos. 24 tc 25 Oct., 1878 (From Protector of Emigrant’s enclosed Report 
for the year 1877). 5 

2. Ibid. 

3. The Natal Mercury of 3:d November, 1877. . 

4. Progs. No. 8A (Emign.) Home, Revenue and Agriculture Dept., January 1881. 
(From Protector of Emizrants enclosed Report for 1879.) 

5. Ibid. 
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The Indian population is rapidly becoming a power in the state. Time’ 
expired coolies find themselves at.once in a position of independence either 
by taking up land on their own account or for doing job work in the 
towns for which high -rates of pay obtain,” 


Again, in the year 1883, four thousand five hundred and forty eight (4548) 
Indians got discharge certificates, none of whom re-indentured as labourers 
on the plantations? A large number of them obtained employment as monthly 
servants with the contractors for railway extension work’, while a considerable 
number left the colony to work at the Diamond fields.4 Others turned their 
attention to farming, market gardening, shop keeping, trading and other 
‘similar occupations.’ ‘On the coast the growth of maize, tobacco, and vege- 
tables, is almost. exclusively ‘in their hands,” observed the Eton “and 
they appear to be doing remarkably well.’’6- 


In the year 1884, one finds nine hundred and eighty six (986) Indian 
labourers receiving their discharge certificates and many of them acting as ‘Sirdars’ 
-on the estates on which they had worked as indentured labourers? ~ 


The grants of land to time-expired immigrants in lieu of return passages 
to India was also in progress. For example, one finds-the Lt. Governor of 
Natal reporting in January 1883: 


` “Certain allotments of 15 acres each have been selected in Alexandria 
“country. Lots were drawn by each of the applicants either personally or 
by proxy and the allotments have been handed over to the several appli- 
cants. The acting Protector of Immigrants reports the land allotted to 
be good and to be well watered and states that the Indians present, of 
whom there was a large number, expressed themselves satisfied with the 
allotments.”8 | 
This brief resume is enough to show that free Indians enjoyed full freedom 
to resort to any vocation and to hoard property. 
(3) 
State Protection of Health. 

The then Colonial Government was also not indifferent. to the protection 
of the health of their Indian subjects... The Legislative Council of Natal passed 
Law No.14 of 1875 with the object to secure proper hospital accommodation and 
medical attendance.for Indian labourers employed on the coast estates. Under 

1. Ibid. 


2. Progs. No. 4 (Emign. } Raai and Agriculture, Dept., Oct. 1884 (From Protector 
of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1888). 


3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. i 

7. Progs, Nos. 15-17 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture; January 1886—File 


no..76 of 1885 (From Protector of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1884). 
8. Progs. Nos. 3 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, May 1883 (From Lt, 
Governor’s despatch No. 12 of 16th Jans 1883). TEA 
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the Act the Indian labour-employing districts were to be divided into medical 
circles and to appoint a medical practitioner to take charge of the estates in 
each circle at a salary of 3000 per annum,1 To meet the expenses involved, 
a sum not exceeding Is. pec month for every male statute adult from India, 
excluding domestic’ servants, would be realised from the planters.2 Provision 
was also made for the maintenarce by several contiguous estates of a common 
hospital. Full powers were conferred upon the Governor in this regard. These 
provisions certainly marked an improvement in the existing system. It 
now become the direct respons:bility of the Lt. Governor to provide for better 
medical treatment for the Indian immigrants. Under Law 2 of 1870, every 
employer of Indian immigrants was required to provide proper and sufficient 
medical attendance and medicine. He was subject to a penalty of not exceeding 
£10 sterling for neglect to retain a duly qualified, licensed and registered medi- 
cal practitioner to attend upon the immigrants in his employ or for neglect to 
provide for proper medicines. But the paucity of medical men and the extended 
area over which Indian lebour employing estates were scattered rendered 
it most difficult for employers, howsoever desirous of doing so, to obtain the 
services and regular attencance of properly qualified doctors.4 The situa- 
tion was regretted by the Enquiry Commission of 1872. Law No. 12 of 1872, 
therefore, provided for the appointment by Government of medical practitioners 
on a salary not exceeding £100 per annum. ‘This salary was fixed with the 
idea of obtaining native doctors from India, but the plan has been found 
practically a failure.” Hence the change under Law No. 14 of 1875 which 
operated more fruitfully than the previous laws, as the following analysis would 
show. 


In the year 1877, one is given to understand that the process of the 
erection of District Hospitals was afoot. The process thus set afoot had brought 
about by the year 1884 six hospitals, viz., at Verulum, Avoca, Durban, Isipingo, 
Umzinto and Hawick. These hospitals did immense good. One of the medical 
reports submitted in the yeer 1381 dwelt on their utility as follows: 


“The daily number of incentured Indians on the sick list who were unfit 
to be at work on accourt of bonafde sickness has been less than some 
years past. There has been no epidemic’ of dysentry or fever and the 
general condition of the health of Indians (who had not quite recently 
arrived) on the various estates has been much improved...... Venereal 
disease is seldom seem on any estate in this circle now.’?? 





Progs. No. 1 (Emign.” Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, Sept. 1882. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Progs. Nos. 15 to 17 Emign.) Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture; January 1886— 
- File No. 76 of 1885 (Erom the Protector of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1884). 
7. Progs. No. 3 (Emign.’—Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, August, 1882—File No. 
89 (From the Protectcr of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1881). . 
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Further, Indians were not assigned to the estates which did not have hos- 
pitals nearby. For example, the Protector reports in the year 1879, “In con- 
sequence of the difficulty in regard to medical supervision etc., it has been found 
necessary to place certain restrictions upon the employment of Indians in the 
up-country. They can now only be assigned to persons resident within twenty 
miles of a district surgeon.’ 


The emigrants suffered from dysentry and diarrhoea which were cau- 
sed in a great measure by impurities in the drinking water.2 Explaining this 
cause at length the Protector observed : 


“Tt is in the quality of the water a great evil exists, the offensive refuse 
from the sugar mill and the poisoned drainage from the coolie village 
(the purest water may derive poison from either source) both pass into 
the nearest stream and it is always from the nearest stream, as a 
rule, that the coolie takes his drinking water. In the dry season half the 
cases of illness may be traced to this source,’’§ 


A pathetic reference was made to the pollution of streams in the year 
1880. The relevant extract is as follows: 


“Nothing appears to have been done to mitigate the ill effects caused by 
the pollution of streams in the coast districts...........c.00008 


The said river (Little Umkalanza) is in abominal condition, and 
T hesitate not to say, is quite unfit for man or beast to drink in its present 
state. 

Other water is obtainable ......... but at inconvenient distances. 


The stench from it at times during the hot weather is most objec- 
tionable.’*4 


The Government was moved in the matter, as a result of which the Pollu- 
` tion of Streams Bill was introduced on 26th June, 1884.5 When it was being 
moved for the second: time, an amendment was put that “the Bill be read 
six months hence” and this was carried by a majority of four.6 Thus the Bill 
was lost, but the second portion of the amendment retained its advantages. 
This read as follows: j 

“That the requirements of the Bill may be met by the Government, 
issuing instructions to all district surgeons or Medical officers 
to report to the Resident Magistrate of the Division as to the condition, 
of the streams in their districts and in the event of pollution the Resident 











1. Progs. No. 8A.—(Emign.) Dept. of Home, Revenue and Agriculture, January 1881: 
(From Protector of Emigrant Report for the year 1879). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. ; 

4. Progs. No. 25 (Emign.) Oct., 1881 (From Protector of Emigrants Report for the year 
1880). 

5. Progs. Nos. 15 to 17 ((Emign.) File No. 76 of 1885 Pees the Protector of Emigrants 
Report for the year 1884). 

6.. Ibid. 
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Magistrate to report to the Attorney General with a view to enforcing 

the law for the abatement of the nuisance,”! 

This portion of the amendment too was carried. It is worth while here 
to point out that the original B:ll was not lost due to the apathy of the Govern- 
ment towards the health of the Indian labourers. Firstly, the purpose of the 
Bill was more than gained by the aforesaid amendment. Secondly, the evil 
had been too much mitigated sy this time to need prohibitive legislation. 
Earlier than the Bill “the public attention which the subject received had the 
good effect-of leading individuals to discortinue those practices which had been 
the main cause of the polhuticn of the screams; new means for disposing of 
refuse were sought and discovered and the result is an undeniable and great 
improvement in the quality of the water fowing in the rivulets and streams of 
the coast.”? Thirdly, there was persistent cpposition to the bill from the up- 
country members where there was no such pollution.® 


Of all the diseases that the Indian labourers suffered from, venereal disea- 
ses were the most devastating in effect. “This disease is at the root of 9/10th 
of the ailments of all kinds appearing on the sick list of the various estates in 
this circle. It is sapping the health and strength of the adults and in many 
cases the children bear on taeir bodies evidences of parents’ diseased condition, 
and in this way not only does the patient suffer, but their helpless offspring 
too.’4 The small number of Indian woren accounts for this to a very great 
extent. Then no contagious diseases Act was passed to authorise the examina- 
tion of the female portion of the Indians. The Government was not drawn 
to this Act, because perhaps it would have wounded the susceptibility of 
Indians which was not in the larger interest cf emigration from India. 


Another source of -_ll-health was the injudicious use of the hemp 
plant (pennabis sativa}. Many cases were reported wherein the Indians had 
fatally injured their constitutions by over indulgence in the habit of smoking 
the plant. Early in 1884 the Protector, noticing many deaths on this account, 
moved His Excellency, the Governor, in the matter.6 He requested him to 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 


3. To bring home this point it is worth while to turn to the earlier history of this 
legislative measure. A commission was appointed in 1880 to enquire into the pollu- 
tion of streams whicl. recommended legislation to provide against this evil. There- 
upon a Bill to this effect was framed by the Indian Trust Board which was thrown 
out in the second readirg “in consequence apparently of an amendment having 
been carried in the frst clause by which amendment the Governor would have the 

ower to divide the whole colony inzo the sanitary districts whereas the Bill only 
intended the division of the coast land into such districts.” This action on the 
part of the Legislative Council was attributed to the up country members who 
objected to the powers given in respect ofthe up country landson the ground that 
such powers were no” nec2ssary, the rivers and streams of the up country being not 
polluted,(From Lt. Governor’s despatch No.12, dated 10th Jan. 1883-—-Vide: Progs. 
No, 3-Emign.—Dept of Revenue and Agriculture, May 1883). 


4. Progs. No. 41. (Emign.) Dec. 1879. (From the enclosed Report of Medical Officer 
Avoca circle.) 

5. Ibid. (From the Protector of Emigrent’s Report for the year 1878). 

6. Progs. Nos. 15-17 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, Jan. 1886. File No. 
76 of 1885 (From Protector of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1884). 
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prohibit the Indians from using, cultivating or possessing the hemp plant by 

exercising the power conferred upon him by Cl. 70 of Law of 1870.4 The Exe- 

cutive Council was, however, divided on the issue which was shelved for the 

time being by a mere address to the agents in India “enquiring whether there . 
was any rule prohibiting‘or designed to prohibit the use of the hemp plant,”? 

Here again the Government sacrificed a right step in the interest of continuous 

flow of labour from India. 


Lastly, liquor also injured the health of Indians. And it was proposed 
that Law No. 22 of 1878, which prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquor to the 
native tribes should be extended to Indians also. The issue was brought before 
‘the Government of India for opinion, which referred it to the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay.’ -On the basis of the opinion of these two Governments, 
‘the Government of India replied in the negative as follows: 


“Both these Governments are against extending this law to Indian immi- 
grants. They urge that to bring indentured immigrants under the law 
in question would be a quasi-breach of contract, and could be justified 
only on the -ground-of supreme political necessity which has not been 
made out in the papers transmitted from the Colonial Office. As to the 
application of the law prospectively, it is agreed that the probable result 
would be a marked diminution of immigrants, which is a point for the 
colony to consider,’ ; 


It is well here to recollect that the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Lt. Governor of Natal were divided in their opinion on this issue. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies held that there would be no breach of faith 
towards the Indian labourers or any practical hardship in bringing them under 
the operation of the law. He,-on the contrary, thought it desirable that “both 
on their own account and also with a view to the better enforcement of the law 
as regards other tribes, they should be placed on the same footing as the Kafirs 
with respect to this legislation.’’® But the Lt. Governor of Natal, Sir 
Henry Bulwar, while recognizing. the advantages of the proposal, 
expressed serious doubts whether it would be equitable.” The contro- 
versy appears to have dragged on till the end of 1883. Henry Kirke, 
official Emigration Agent for Natal at Calcutta in a letter dated Nov. 6, 
- 1883 objected to it as a piece of class legislation, because it was not to 
apply to the European population. ‘It is certainly advisable,’ ob- 
served the Agent, “that on their first landing-in the colony the Indian immi- ` 





1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Progs. Nos. 8-10 (Emign.) Dept. of Home, Revenue and Agriculture, April, 1883. 
(From Govt. of India's despatch Nos. 186 and 187, dated 29th Nov. 1879 respectively). 

4. Governor General’s despatch to the Secretary of State No. 10 of 13th April, 1880. 

(Emign.) ‘Dept. of Home, Revenue and Agriculture. 

Progs. Nos. 8-10 (Emign.)Dept. of Home; Revenue and Agriculture, April, 1883. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. (From Lt. Governor’s despatch No. 120, dated 25th June, 1879). 

Progs No. 4 (Emign. ) Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, Oct. 1884, 
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grants should be protected by special legislation; but the sooner they can be 
absorbed in the bulk of the population the better, so as to enjoy the same rights 
and be subject to the same penalties as other citizens.’’! Lastly, L. H. Mason, 
the Protector of Immigrants offered a reasoned opposition to it as follows : 


“There is no doubt that Natives dc get intoxicating liquor through the 
Agency of Indian Immigrants and that this fact furnishes a strong argu- 
ment in favour of plazing the latter under the restrictions of such a law. 
But I am not prepared to admit the truth of the statement that much 
drunkenness and crime result from the free use of intoxicating liquor by 
the Indian inhabitants of this colony. Indeed my experience is that as 
regards sobriety the Indian population of the colony compares very 


favourably with its ocher innabitanis both European and Native......... 
EN Such a law would tend to check the already limited supply of emi- 


grants and especially ihe supply from the Madras Presidency. The Madras- 
ees look upon their tedday as one of the few comforts they possesses.” ? 


And thus the issue recedec into the background, 


To cut short the lorg story, the condition of Indians from the point of 
view of health was on the whole satisfactory. Right to health was duly pro- 
tected by the State both ir law and practice. The Government policy to pro- 
tect the health of Indiars was, however, subordinated to the interest of 
continued emigration from India. 


(4) 
Right to Vote. 


Very little informaticn is available with regard to the exercise of franchise 
by the Indians during this period. But it is certain that Indians enjoyed the 
franchise, though there was a growing feeling that they were not qualified to 
turn the right of vote to good account. 


It is reported in the vear 1877 that about fifty Indians were to be found 
on the Burgess Roll as rate payers and were, therefore, together with their 
families entitled to all the rights of citizenship.? Again, in the year 1881 it 
is reported that as many as one hundred and thirty-six Indians were to be found 
on the Burgess Roll of the town of Durban.4 In the same year it is also made 
out that a feeling was grcwing that Indians did not possess the requisite quali- 
fications to exercise the right to vote. In this connection the following extract 
from the Protector’s Repo:t deserves to be quoted at length: 


“Some anxiety has been expressed with regard to the use these people 
will be likely to make of the franchise of which a large number has be- 





1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. (From L. H. Mason’s despatch, dated Aug. 18, 1883). 

3. Progs. A. Nos. 24-25 Oct. 1878.—(Emign.)—(From Protector of Emigrant’s Report 
for the year 1877." : 

4, Progs. No. 3—File no. 89—-(Emign.)—Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture—Aug. 
1882 (From the Protector of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1881). 
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come possessed. There appears to. me to be some ground for the objec- 
tions which are made to their possession of this right in the case at any 
rate of men who are only just out of their indenture and who so far from 
having become ‘domiciled’ purpose returning to India as soon as 
they are entitled to do so at the public expense, and cannot, therefore, 

` be regarded as in any way colonists. Beyond the mere property qualificà- 
tion which entitles the possessors to a vote, some test might fairly 
be added. It does not need much discernment to perceive that persons 
who do not even understand the English language can hardly be capable 
of intelligent participation in the government of an English community. 
The best that can be expected from them is that they will lean upon those 
of their European neighbours, in whom they have confidence. Even this 
is not a desirable state of affairs.’*! 


Here one finds the subdued simmerings of the anti-Indian franchise 
movement in Natal. 


| (5) 
Right to Protection by Law. 


It is gratifying to note that the Indian labourer enjoyed full protection of 
law and he could expect justice under the colonial judicial system. Justice, 
particularly in the social sphere, was administered according to the Hindu 
and Muslim law, whichever applicable. This was the result of a firm stand taken 
by the Government of India. A system of interpretation was also being develop- 
ed to facilitate the ends of justice, 


The Protector of Immigrants raised certain issues concerning the administra- 
tion of justice with regard to Indians in his Report of 1877. Firstly, he raised 
` the issue of the registration of child marriages. ‘The Protector states that he 
is powerless...... to refuse to register marriages of which he receives a return; 
and that as it is the custom of Indians to contract their daughters in marriage 
at a very early age, the wife, when she grew up, often refuses to live with her 
husband, who has no redress except by a suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights,’4 The Lt. Governor looked upon the child marriages as mere betro- 
thals and suggested that if they were separately registered as betrothals not as 
marriages, the litigation might be avoided. The Government of India rightly 
pointed out that the Lt. Governor misapprehended the exact nature of the con- 
nection involved in a child marriage. “These connections are, however, 
according to Hindu law true and indissoluble marriages. Under the 
Mohammedan law also, if the children are contracted in marriage by their 
fathers or grand-fathers, they are bound by contract on arriving at puberty.’*5 








1. Ibid. 
2. Progs. No. 25 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, Oct. 1878. 
3. bid. ` 


4. Ibid. (From Govt. of India’s despatch to the Secretary of State No. 41, dated, 
Simla, 24th October, 1878). 
5. Ibid. 
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Secondly, the Protector raised the issue of the procedure by which an 
Indian could obtain divorce. In this connection tco the Government of India 
categorically stated that the personal laws of the parties concerned should be 
followed so far as they were applicable. “On the whole, we are disposed to 
think,” the despatch of the Government of India ran, “that it would be safest” 
to leave this matter as it is left by our despatch of 3rd instant, giving the power 
to obtain divorce to those persons only who are either entitled to obtain it accor- 
ding to their personal law (as Mohammedans} or who have contracted a civil 
marriage, thereby renouncirg their personal law in this respect and bringing 
themselves under the general law of the cclony.”+ 


Thus it was secured tha: justice would be administered to Indians accord- 
ing to their personal law, particularly in the social sphere. 


Though, as the Lt. Governor of Natal, himself confessed, “the resources 
at the disposal on this Government for interpretation in the Indian languages 
have certainly been insufficient, and have become more and more so with the 
growth of the Indian coolie 2opulation, which in 1875 numbered 9,000 and 
now numbers 29,000 persons,” yet the Colonial Government did make honest 
and sincere efforts to improve the situation. It was decided to procure from 
India the services of two competent interpreters, the one in Tamil and the 
other in Hindustani. Provision was likewise made in the estimates of 1885.4 
The situation regarding interprezers as it existed on the eve of 1885 was not 
at all disappointing. The Colcnial Secretary described it with a sense of 
satisfaction as follows: 


“Apart from the interpreters above referred to, we have already a clerk 
and Indian interpreter attached to each of the following Magistracies- 
city, Durban, Umlarri, Inanda, Lower Suggela, and Alexandria. An 
Indian constable and interpreter is attached to each of the following 
magistracies——-Krip river, Levies river and Umivoti. At Richmond the 
goaler is an Indian interpreter, and allowance of £25 a year being made 
for his services as such. At the remaining magistracies of New Castle 
Umsinga, Alfred and I:cogo, there.is no provision for Indian interpreters, 
and indeed Indian cases in those places are very very few, there being 
scarcely any resident Indians, but when required an interpreter is sent 
from an adjoining magistracy........... sive 


Including the interpreters for the Supreme Court the Indian 
Immigration Department and the diterent magistracies a sum of about 
£1500 a year is prcvided for Indian interpretation in the colony, 
and given that qualified interpreters can be procured and the respective 
merit of candidates for appointments be determined by the competent 





Ibid. ; 
Progs. No.4 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenus and Agriculture, July 1885. 
Ibid : 

Ibid. 
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Examiners, I submit that the ‘colony does quite as much as it is called 
‘upon to do to provide for Indian interpr etation.””! 


(6) 
Employer-employee Relations. 


Last but not the least in importance is the issue of the employer-employee 
relations. From this angle again the situation on the whole was satisfactory. 
The Indian labourers were duly protected by the Protector against the excesses of 
‘the employer proper or their representatives known as ‘Sirdars’. The aim of 

the Protector’s department ‘in dealing with cases of complaints has been to aid 
as far as possible the employer to maintain discipline, but nevertheless to secure 
the proper and just treatment of the Indians themselves by every legal means.? 
Documentary evidence is not wanting to support this contention. 

In the year 1880 the Protector reports that an employer ofa few Indians 
committed an assualt on an Indian woman.? The case was duly brought to 
the notice of His Excellency, the Governor, who directed the cancellation of the 

_contract with the employer which was immediately carried out.‘ 


Again, in the year 1883, the Protector reports that Indians at the ‘Hill Head’ 
estate constantly lodged complaints of ill-treatment against the sub-manager, . 
a. French man from Mauritius. His services were dispensed with and ‘‘since 
then there has been a great improverment.”® In the same year several ‘Sirdars’ 
were also dismissed from various Estates for borrowing money frorn the Indians 
and oppressing those who refused or were not in a position to comply with their 
demands.” In the same year the Deputy Protector completed a tour of inspec- 
tion of the upper districts of the colony. His inspection report reveals that 
there was “irregular payment of wages, illegal deductions and non-issue of 
rations as stipulated by law.”8 The employers guilty of this negligence were 
taken to task. : 

Again, in the year 1884, there was trouble at ‘Hill Head’ Estate. The 
Protector was quick in investigating the situation. The result cf investigations 
appeared to. show that there was a lack of sympathy for Indians of weak and 
sickly constitutions and that, while the strong and the robust who could work 
hard were well, treated, those who from bodily infirmity or illness were unable 
to perform their allotted duties were quite neglected or harshly used.” The 





1. Progs. No 4 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, July 1885. 
2. Progs, Nos. 15-17 (Emign.) January 1886—(File No 76 of 1885: From the Pro- 
. tector of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1884). 
. 3. Progs. No. 25 (Emign.) Oct. 1881. (From Protector of. meee Report for the 
year 1880). 
4. Ibid. 
5. Progs. No. 4 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue’ and Agriculture, Oct. 1884 (From the 
Protector of Emigrant’s Report for the year 1883). 
6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid.. 
8. Ibid. . cen F i AFRE 
9. Progs, Nos. 15- 17 (Emgin. )—File No. 76 of 1885 ( From the Protector of Emigrants 
Report for the year 1884). : 9 
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French man from Mauritius who had ill-treated Indian labourers at ‘Hill Head’ 
Estate continued to be a source of trouble at another estate. He got an appoint- 
ment as overseer on the Virginia Estate and his arrival there was-the signal for 
numerous complaints of asseults by him on Indians. Two of the charges out 
of the many preferred again:t him were sustained and in each case a fine of £8 
was imposed on him.? Maters got into sich an unsatisfactory state that the 
Protector had to inform the Proprietor that, while this man continued in employ, 
he would not assign any more Indians to his estate.2 Three other employers 
ill-treated the Indians and the Protector got their assignments cancelled by His 
Excellency under Section 21 of Law 2 of 1370.4 

It is obvious thus thet complaints of ill-usage were rarely preferred 
against employers. They were occasional-y with more justice brought against 
the ‘Sirdar? employed to kesp the Indian labourers to: their work. Again, 
Indians on the whole appeer to make only genuine complaints as ' most of 
their complaints turned out to be trues But in the year 1884, the Protector 
reports with regret : Zz i 


“That the facilities afforded to Indians for laying complaints, and having 
their grievances enquired into, have had the undesirable effect of inclu- 
ding some of the unprincipled Indians who form a proportion of 
the immigrant population of this colony, to lay false charges against their 
employers and to fabricate and endeavour to sustain charges against them, 
which, if true, would Lave been deserving of the severest punishment.’ 
In spite of this ugly practice of but few Indians, the employers-employee 
relations ‘on the whole were quite cordial. Time and again one finds the Pro- 
tector reporting that “the employers generally find a great advantage in Indian 
labour and that in the majority of cases the Indians are themselves contented 
and happy.’® It is gratifring to note ‘that the Indian labourers were quite 
considerate towards their enployers in return of their good treatment. The 
Protector reports one such -nstance in the year 1884: Xe 
“In the last quarter o? the year...... owing largely to the depressed status 
of the sugar market, I have found wages in arrears on more than one 
estate and the utmost vigilance on my patt has been necessary to secure 
the interests of the Indians. One feature of this otherwise displeasing 
and dangerous state of affairs has been the acquiescence in every instance 
of the Indians themselves to the temporary with-holding from them. of their 
earnings. I have beer astonished to find the Indians, not only agreeing 
to the postponement of the payment of their wages, but intelligently 
recongnising the causes which have induced their employers to adopt 
the course of with-holding them. The confidence of the Indians (free and 





Ibid. 
Tbid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Progs. No 4 (Emign.) Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, Oct. 1884 (From the Pro- 
tector of Emigrant’s Feport for the year 1883). a 
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indentured alike) in the bonafides of their masters and of theír 
` ability to pay when the sugar market should become somewhat relieved, 
~ as voluntarily expressed to me by the labourers themselves, did much to 
assure me of the unrestrained character of the relations existing between 
the employers and the employed.’? 


oD 
The Over-all Picture. 


This in brief is the story of the life of the Indian labourer in Natal during 

1874 to 1884. These years on the whole were years without discrimination, 

The Indian, both as indentured labourer and freeman, had a respectful status 

in the colony. He enjoyed equal rights with other subjects of the Crown. He 

equally shared'the benefits of state protection. Law shielded him both against 
the excesses of the employer and social injustice. In the administration of justice 
regard was shown for the personal law of the parties, the Hindu and the Muslim 

‘Law, whichever applicable. In a word Indians formed a prosperous and law 

abiding portion of the population of Natal. The Lt. Governor rightly observed 

“with regard to their status in the colony : 

“Time expired Indians are, as regards the general law of the colony, in 
all respects free men, with rights and privileges not inferior to those of 
any class of the Queen’s subjects in the colony. There are many who have 
acquired the right of voting and are registered as voters.’’? 


The Indians in turn took the colony as their own and did their best to 
serve its interest. Their contribution to the prosperity and development of 
the colony had been one of acknowledged immensity. The Wragg Commission 
of 1887 is all praise for their contribution. Mr. H. Binns in his evidence before 
the Commission evaluated their usefulness to the colony as follows : 


“A large proportion of them, considerably larger than is generally supposed, 
are in service in the colony, particularly employed as house servants in 
the towns and villages..........Before there was a free Indian population, 
the towns of Pietermaritzburg and Durban had no supply of fruit, vege- 
tables, and fish. At present all these things are fully supplied. We 
have never had any immigrants from Europe who have shown any inclina- 
tion to become market gardeners and fishermen, and I am of opinion that, 
_ but for the free Indian population, the markets of Pietermaritzburg and 
Durban would be as badly supplied now as they were ten. years ago.’’8 
The then Attorney-General in his evidence before the Commission praised 
‘the contribution of the Indians to agriculture i in the 1e Colony as follows : : 





1. Progs. Nos. 15-17 (Emign.) File No 76 of 1885. (From the Protector of Emigrant’ s 
Report for the year 1884). 

2. Quoted by Ferguson Davie: “The early history of Indians in “Natal” (South 
African Institute of Race Relations, Johannesburg); p. 20. 

3. The Wragg Commission Report (1887), pp. 155-156. - — 
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“Numbers of the Incians who have been introduced have in a great 

measure provided on ths coast for the failure of White immigrants and gave 

cultivated lands, which would otherwise. remain uncultivated, with the 

crops which are of real advantage to the inhabitants of the colony.’? 

But in spite of all this anti-Indianism also appears to be rearing its ugly 
head during this very period. Tne Wragg Commission notes its presence against 
the free Indians and the Arab traders who had reached Natal on their own accord 
for purposes of trade.2 The demand was afoot, on an infant scale of course, 
that Indian labourers shoulc not be allowed to settle in Natal after they had 
served their indenture.8 Be it noted, however, that at the moment anti-In- 
dianism was a tendency and not a movement. As a tendency too it was more 
decried than upheld. The Hon’ble Mr. Esccmbe, member of the Legislative 
Council, vehemently opposed it in his evidence before the Wragg Commi- 
ssion4 Mr. J. R. Saunders, cne of the Commissioners, also strongly held a 
similar opinion.’ 








Progs. No. 9 (Emign ), Feb., 1896. 

Report of the Asiatic Encuiry Commission (1921), para 149, p. 41. 
Ibid. 

The Wragg Commission (1887), p. 177. 

Progs. No. 9. (Emign.), Feb., 1896. 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF FOLK-LORE RESEARCH IN INDIA.. 
By 
Dr. Krisona Deva UPADHYAYA, M. A., PH. D. 


Folk-lore is a fascinating study for the understanding of the social 
customs and religious beliefs of the people. In Europe and America, various 
societies have been established with a view to collect folk-lore material in 
the shape of ballads, songs and tales. They have successfully investigated 
problems of deep social interest, but in India folk-lore studies are still in 
their beginning. 


India is a country which is very rich in folk-lore materials. It is a land 
where many races have been mixed together. For instance, people belonging 
to the Aryan and Drividian races are found in this country. This is why 
different patterns of culture are to be seen here. The traditions, rites, 
rituals, customs, beliefs and practices of these races differ from each other. 
The traditions of Patriarchal as well as Mairiarchal system of society may be 
found here. While the res: of this courtry follows the Patriarchal system, 
the people of Malabar—a smallstate in the extreme south of India—follow, 
even to-day, the Matriarchal- system of society. Monogamy is a recognised 
social institution in India but polyandry still lingers in the Dehradun 

- district of the State of U-tar Pradesh. 


Besides, these different races, there are many hill tribes and Jungle 
tribes which inhabit this vast sub-continent. For instance, in the State of 
Assam, there live many hill tribes such as Nagas, Aboras, Mishamis, 
Khasias and Daphalas. The social cuszoms and institutions of these tribes 
‘are totally different from those of the Aryan race. Some of these are 
still in the early stages of civilization. The Nagas, even now, go on their 
head-hunting expeditions in the Jungles and they present a challenge to the 
law and the order of the government. It was only recently that on the 
earnest request of the Prime Minister of India, the Nagas have promised to 
desist from this age-old inhuman custora. India, in fact, presents a wealth of 

` material for the study of anthzopology and folk-lore. An anthropologist may 
‘find-here a vast field for research work which may yield fruitful results. 


The credit of starting folk-lore studies in this country must be given 
to the early generation of those Englishmen who came here as recruits in 
the Indian Civil Service. The main task of these people was to administer 
the law of the land. But their attention was attracted towards the vast 
material available here, im the field of anthropological and folk-lore research, 
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It may be said to their credit that their main purpose in collecting the folk- 
lore of this country was to preserve the folk-culture of the people. 


Colonel Tod was, perhaps, the first English Civilian who was very 
much impressed by the heroic history of the people of Rajputana. He spent 
many years of his life as a Resident in the different States of Rajasthan, 
where he had a golden opportunity of studying, at first hand, the history of 
the Rajputs who are regarded as the sword-arm of India. Tod's main pur- 
pose was to write out the history of the exploits and achievements of the 
Rajputs. So, besides history, he has given the mythology, traditions, cutoms, 
rites, rituals, beliefs and practices of the Rajputs in his monumental 
book “The annals and antiquities of Rajasthan.” One may find here a mine 
of information about the folk-lore of Rajasthan. 


It was Dr. L. P. Tessitory—an Italian scholar and historian—who 
toured Rajputana in the early part of this century and collected many songs, 
tales and traditions of this place. He published many articles in the old 
volumes of Indian Antiquary. His article, on the “Two Jain Versions of 
the story of Solomon’s Judgment” is a piece of original research. He has 
collected and published the story of Nasiketa and Karkand which are very 
popular. He also rescued from oblivion many bardic poors of Rajputana 
which were being forgotten by the people. 


In the last decade of the last century, many foreign missionaries and 
civilians were interested in collecting the folk-lore of the Punjab. Mr. C. 
Swynnerton was a missionary who published the erotic and heroic stories of the 
Punjab in his famous book ‘‘The Romantic Tales from the Punjab.” He 
also collected with great care the different versions of the story of Raja 
 Rasalu which is very popular in the Punjab. Sir R. C. Temple—A member 
_of the Indian Civil Service who turned a historian in the declining years of 
` his life—has collected the “Legends of the Punjab.” C. F. Usborne was 
interested in the folk-lyrics and proverbs of the Punjabi language which he 
edited in his book entitled “Punjabi lyrics and proverbs.” .In thelast quarter 
of the 19th. century F. A. Steel published his book namely “The tales of the 
Punjab”. Thus, the folk-tales and ballads of the Punjab were brought to 
light by the combined efforts of these Scholars. Sir Aurel Stein—a great 
historian and antiquarian of repute—has done a great service by publishing 
the folk stories of Kashmir. Sir Aurel took down these tales from the lips of 
professional story-tellers. These stories have appeared in print under the 
name of “Hatim’s tales” in original with an English translation of his own. 


Sir George Grierson—a renouned Linguist—had excellent opportunities of 
coming in close contact with the people of Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 
He was the Superintendent of the Linguistic Survey of India which was 
conducted by the central government of this country. The volumes published 
after this survey bear testimony to his deep scholarship. But, besides these, 
his contribution to the study of Hindi folk-lore is no less important. In all 
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probability, Dr. Grierson was the first Englishman who recognised the 
value and importance of Hindi folk-songs and ballads and published them 
in the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of England and 
Indian Antiquary of India. Dr. Grierson has scientifically edited some 
Bhojpuri and Bihari folk-songs with exhaustive notes and English translation. 
Hindi—the national language of this country--owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to this great savant for the various services rendered to the cause of this 
language. He also discovered the different versions of the story of Gopi- 
chand which is so popular in Northern India. He proved that Gopichandra 
was a historical figure. Similarly he also cleared many misconceptions 
about the historicity of Alka—the great hero of Bundelkhand. In addition 
to these, in his illuminating addresses to the British Public, he emphasised 
the importance of Indian folk-lore. It would not be out of place here to 
give a list of articles—thoigh by no means exhaustive—written by this great 
scholar. 
l. Some Bihari folk-songs. 
Journal of the F.oyal Asiatic Society of England Vol. XVI (1884) 
2. Some Bhojpuri fo-k-songs (J. R. A. S. Vol. XVIII (1886). 
3. Folk-lore from Ezstern Gorakhpur. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. LIT (1883). 
These songs were collected by Mr. Huge Fraser and edited with 
notes by Dr. G. A. Grierson. 
4. Two versions of tae Story of Gcpichand. 
(J. A. S.B. Vol. LIV 1885 part I) 
5. The song of Bijava Mal 
(J-A. S.B. Vol. LITI (1884) part TIT ) 
6. The song of Alha s marriage. 
Indian Antiquary Vel. XIV (1885) 
7. A summary of the Alha Khand. 
(Indian Antiquary Vol. XIV (1885) 
8. Selected Specimens of the Bihari Language. Part [I—The Bhojpuri 
dialect—The Git Naika Banaja:wa. 
(Z. D. M. G. Vol. XLIII (1889) 
9. The popular literature of Northern India. 
(Bulletin of the school of Oriental Studies, London Institute. 
; Vol. I, Part III (1923) 
10. The song of Manikchandra, 
(J.A. S. B. Vol XII, Part I, No. 3, (1878). 
This is the Bengali version of the story of Gopichand which is so 
well-known in Northern India. 


Besides these articles; Dr. Grierson has written a very important book 
entitled “Bihar Peasant Lize” in which he has collected the technical terms 
relating to various professions of village artisans. “It is a` veritable treasure 
-house of information of Binari folk-lore. 
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The credit of writing a systematic and well authenticated book on 
Indian folk-lore, however, must be given to William Crooke who was an 
English civilian in India in the eighties of the last century. As a Magistrate 
working in different districts of Uttar Pradesh, he had an opportunity of 
` closely observing the social institutions, customs and rites of the common folk, 
Crooke’s book entitled “An Introduction to the Popular Region and Folk-lore 
of Northern India” is an authority on the subject oft quoted by such noted 
Anthropologists as Sir James Frazor and Dr. Talyr. He has described in detail 
the rites and customs of the people of Northern India in- his valuable book. 
‘The religious beliefs of the common man to which Crooke has given the 
name of “popular religion”, have been accurately described. This book 
has run into several editions and as still an authority on the subject. 


Sheriff, who was a civilian in Uttar Pradesh, has translated some “Hindi 
Folk-songs’ in English verse. This book has been published by Hindi 
Mandir, Allahabad (U.P.) 


II 


For the scientific treatment of our subject, it would be better to give an 
account of the various folk-lore activities State-wise. Uttar Pradesh is the 
biggest State in India, hence it naturally occupies the place of pride; The 
State is the strong-hold of Hindi, the most popular and commonly spoken 
language of this land. The Hindi language possesses many dialects and sub- 
dialects amongst which the following are the most important :— 


l- Braj Bhasa. 2. Awadhi, 3. Bundelkhandi. 4.° Chhattisgarhi. 
5. Bhojpuri. A 

Some years ago, the protagonists of the Braj Bhasa ‘dialect which 
has a very rich literature of its own, decided to establish a Literary 
Academy in order to revitalise the dialect and to preserve the folk 
literature which was fast dying out. As a result of their deliberations, 
they founded “The Braj Sahitya Mandal” i. e. the Academy of Braj Bhasa 
literature in 1940. This Academyis doing yeoman’s service in reviving 
the Braj literature and is publishing the folk-lore of this area. It has 
deputed many Hindi Scholars to collect folk-songs, ballads, sayings, tales, 
proverbs, idioms, folk music and folk art. A wealth of folk material has been 
collected as a result of the sustained efforts of these workers. But due to 
financial difficulties, this material has not, yet, seen the light of day. This 
material has been utilised by Dr. Satyendra for his thesis “Studies 
in Braj Folk literature’? which is the first study of folk literature 
of Braj Bhasa. Pandit Shiva Narayan Chaturvedi has collected and 
published the folk tales of Braj area in the original dialect. This Academy 
is bringing out’ a Quarterly research journal “Braj Bharti? which is 
devoted to the study of the folk-lore of ‘this region. It also offers prizes 
for the best work in thé field of Hindi folk-lore. It encourages scholars 
and poets to write in Braj Bhasa. dialect which is fast vanishing as a 
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medium of Hindi poetry. The Acaderay is doing pioneer work in the 
field of folk-lore and, thus, it deserves the sympathy .and support of all 
folk-lorists. In 1952, this Academy, at its Hatheras (U. P.) session which was 
inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad—-the President of Indian Republic- 
decided to establish an Academy in order to co-ordinate the folk-lore 
activities which are being done in var-ous dialects of Hindi. 


As aresult of these deliberations, an All India Body was formed to 
give impetus and to co-ordinate folk-lore studies. This body which is 
known as “Hindi Janpadiya Parishad” was presided over by the well-known 
educationist Acharya Narendra Deva who was the then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Hindu University, Banaras. It publishes a quarterly journal 
‘‘Janapad”. under the editorship of Dr. Hajari Prasad Dwivedi. It contains 
many learned articles from the pen of noted Indian Folk-lorists. It furnishes 
a general bibliography of the folk-lore publications in Hindi language. As 
-yet, the activities of this Parshed are confined’ only to the publication of 
this journal*. What is expected is the actual field-work, in order to collect the 
vast number of folk-songs etc. which are scattered all over the Hindi 
‘speaking area. “The Hindi Sahitya Semmelan of Allahabad (Uttar Pradesh) 
is an all India body whick was established in 1910 with the sole object of 
propagating Hindiin all parts of this country. This institution also has 
encouraged the study of Indian folk-lore by publishing many collections 
of Maithali, Bhojpuri and Rajasthani folk-sorgs. 


Dr. D. N. Majumder, Professor and Head of the department of 
Anthropology, university of Lucknow has founded an “Ethnographic and 
Folk Culture Society” for the study of anthropology and folk-lore. It publishes 
a Quarterly entitled “Eastern Anthropologist.” Dr, Majumdar is a 
leading anthropologist of India who has many monographs on this subject 
to his credit. He is keemly interested in the study of Indian folk-lore 
also, and has published many <ollecticns of Indian folk-songs under 


the auspices of the above Society. ‘The following are some of its interesting 
publications :— 


1. Snow balls of Gerhwal—It is a collection of the folk-songs of 
Garhwal, a hill district in Jttar Pradesh. 


2. Field-songs of Chhkatt-sgarh: It contains the folk-songs in Chhattis- 
garhi—a dialect of Hindi—which is ssoken in the nothern districts of Madhya 
’ Pradesh. 
3. The Lonely Furrcws of the Border Land. 


4. The Folk-songs of Mirzapur :—It comprises the folk-songs of the 
people living in the hill area of this cistrict’- which is known as Dudhi. 
Besides these, the society hes publisked :many monographs relating to the 
different tribes of India. . 





*Recently due to the fina cial difficulties ihe Parishad has discontinued to publish the 
- journal. j 
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Many research workers and scholars are engaged in their individual 
capacity, in the study of Indian folk-lore, more specially in the collection 
of folk-songs, ballads, tales etc. Dr. Vasudeva Saran Agrawal of the Hindu 
University, Banaras has exhorted the people of this State for the collection 
of folk-lore and has inspired many scholars by his writings. Pt. Banarsi 
Das Chaturvedi, a noted Hindi journalist and member of the Indian 
Parliament, is a great exponent of the cause of Indian folk-lore. At his 
initiative, a “Folk-lore Academy” was founded under the patronage of the 
then Prince of Orcha, This academy used to publish a Quarterly known as 
*‘Lok-Varta”? which was primarily devoted to the study of Bundelkhandi ' 
folk-culture. The scheme for collecting the popular antiquities of the 
people of this area was financed by the Prince himself and ‘as a result of 
his efforts, thousands of Bundelkhandi folk-songs, sayings, proverbs and 
technical terms relating to rural life, were collected under the supervision 
of Shri Krishna Nand Gupta. But after the integration of this State with 


the Indian Union, the whole scheme fell to the ground and the Academy was 
ultimately dissolved. 


The study of folk-lore is growing in importance and the universities of 
Allahabad, Lucknow and Calcutta have recognised it as a subject of study in 
their highest examinations. Many scholars are doing research work in this 
field in these universities, f 


Among individual scholars may be mentioned Pt. Ganesh Chaube 
of Champaran (Bihar) and Shri Durga Prasad Sigh of Arrah (Bihar) who 
‘have done much valuable spade work in the field of Bhojpuri folk-literature. 
Shri Singh in his recent book on the folk poets of Bhojpuri has shed much 
-new light and rescued many great poets from oblivion. The author of 
his present article has devoted many years of his life for the collection” 
and preservation of folk literature of Bhojpuri which is one of the main 
dialects of Hindi, He has collected, edited and published two big volumes on 
Bhojpuri folk-songs with exhaustive and critical notes. He has been awarded 
the degree of Ph. D. by the university of Lucknow for his thesis entitled 
“Studies in Bhojpuri folk-literature.” This thesis which is an original 
contribution to the study -of folk-literature is being published by the All 
India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad. He has made a special study 
of Bhojpuri folk music and pointed out its special peculiarities in 
his recent book “Studies in Bhojpuri Folk music’? which is being 
published. 

Rajasthan is another State of India where Marwadi—a dialect of Hindi— ` 
is spoken. It is important in Indian history for the heroic deeds of brave 
Rajputs, the warrior clan of India who challanged the supremacy of, the 
Mughal rulers. It is the landof Rana Pratap—the prince among patriots— 
who fought many a tough fight against the Mughal Emperor Akbar but did 
not accept his suzerainty even at the cast of his life. So, here, the heroic 
deeds of these brave men are sung by professional bards and wandering 
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minstrels, In order to ccllect, preserve and publish the folk literature of 
this region, a Research Society was established in April 1946 which is 
known as “Shardul Rajasthan Research Irstitute.”” The institute was naméđ 
after the then ruling prince of Bikaner His Highness Sir Shardul Singh Ji 
Maharaj. This institute is doing a very useful work in the above direction. 
It publishes a Quarterly “Rajasthan Bharati’? which is the mouth-piece of 
this Institute. This journal devotes a special section for the publication of 
Rajasthani folk-literature. 


Bihar is third State of India where Hindi in its different dialects- 
Maithili, Magahi and Bhojouri—is the spoken language ofthe people. The 
Bihar government have recently established an institute known as “Rashtra 
Bhasa Parishad” i. e., the Academy of National language, for the development 
of Hindi and preservation bf ics folk-lore. The Academy has invited many 
learned scholars and poets of Hindi to deliver lectures on some aspects of 
Hindi Literature. It has receatly published a book on the folk poets of 
Bhojpuri, some of whom were almost forgotten. l 


Another society which is working ceaselessly for revival of Bhojpuri 
folk culture, is the “Bhojpari Samiti” cf Arrah (Bihar). It publishes a 
monthly magazine “Bhojpuri? which is specially devoted to the study 
of Bhojpuri folk—literature, art and music of the Bhojpuri area. Under 
the auspices of this society, ar annual conference is held to give incentive 
to folk poets and artists. 


W. G. Archer I. C. £. who was posted as the commissioner of Chota 
Nagpur in Bihar for a number of years, has recorded the folk songs, stories 
and proverbs of the primitive tribes of this atea known as Munda and 
Oraon. His book “Blue Grove” which has been published by the Oxford 
University press, is a collection of folk songs of Oraons. Similarly,.he has 
preserved the folk literature of Santals im a collection published from 
Darbhanga (Bihar). His book on Bhojpuri folk songs named ‘Bhojpuri 
Gramya Git” is a result of meny years of his patient labour. The author 
has published the bare text of the songs without any translation and notes. 
Shri Ram Iqbal Singh ‘F.akesh’ has dcne a pioneer work of its kind by 
publishing his book ‘‘Mathai Lok Git.” In this volume the songs of Mathili 
dialect have been collected and edited by the author with great care. Some 
scholars are also working in the field cf Magahi folk—lore but to the best 
knowledge of the present zuthor no collection of Magahi folk—songs and 
-tales has yet been published. 


Madhya Pradesh, formerly known as Central Provinces is another State 
of India which is divided into two linguistic areas, the northern portion 
being the Hindi speaking area where Chhattisgarhi is spoken and the 
southern portion being the Marathi spezking area where Marathi which is 
derived from Maharastri Prakrit is current. Chhattisgarhi is a dialect which 
has no written literature 2xcept the oral, in the form of folk songs and 
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ballads. Dr. S. C. Dube of Hyderabad University (Deccan) has collected the 
folk ‘songs of the peasantry of Chhattisgarh which has been published by 

the Ethnographic and Folk-culture’ Society of Lucknow under the little “Field 

Songs of Chhattisgrah.” Dr. Dube has also written a monograph on tig Kamars- 
a jungle tribe living in this area. 

; Dr. Varrier Elvin is a noted anthropologist and folk—lorist of “India whe 

has adopted Madhya Pradesh as his mother land. ‘This missionary has been 

working amongst Gonds—an important tribe of this region—for a number of 
years. While propagating the religion of Christ, he carne into direct contact 

with the primitive people of this area and studied their social customs and 

institutions. As a result of his close study, he has published many mono- 
graphs on the Ethnology and folk—lore of these people. He has collected 
and published the “folk songs -of Chhattisgarh” and translated them -in 
‘English verse. Another book of his “Songs of the forest” is a collection of 
the folk songs of the Gonds. His “Folk tales of Maha Kosal” is a book on 

the stories of the people residing in the northern part of Madhya Pradesh 

which was known in ancient times as Maha Kosal. ‘‘Folk-songs of Maikal 

hills” is another important book of its kind. Besides, giving the folk-songs 

of these hill people he has presented a vivid description of their folk dance 

also. His latest book “The Tribal Art” is a study of the folk art of these tribes. - 
It may be noted here that much of the importance of Dr. Elvin’s publi- 

cations has been lost due to the absence of original text. Besides these books 

on folk literature he has written a number of monographs in which he has 

presented a true’ picture of the social institutions, traditions and rituals of 
these tribal people. The following are some of his publications: — 

1. Leaves from the forest. 

The aboriginals. 

The Baiga. 

The Agaria. 

Maria murder and suicide. 

The Maria and their Ghotul. 

Myths of Middle India, 


Most of these books have been published by the Oxford University Press. 


Bengal is one of the most important States of India where Bengali is 
the mother tongue of the people. This state is very rich in folk-lore. The 
attention of Dr. Sir Ashutosh Mookerji—that doyen of Indian educationists 
and patron of Indian art and literature-—was drawn towards the wealth of 
folk literature of his people, so he decided to publish the oral literature of 
Bengal from the University of ‘Calcutta. He deputed Dr. D. C. Sen for 
this purpose. Many research workers were asked to collect folk-songs, ballads 
and stories and they worked under the learned Doctor for a number of 
years. As a result of their patient labour, a vast number of folk songs and 
stories were collected specially from the’ district of Mymansingh, now. in 
Eastern Pakistan... So, these collections .were published by. the. university. of 


NPN 
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Calcutta in four volumes under the name of “Mymansingh Gitika” i. e., 
songs collected from the district of Mymansingh. Later on, the English trans- 
lation of these songs were published by the above university as “Eastern 
Bengal Ballads” in four big Volumes, uncer the able editorship of Dr. D. Q. 
Sen. A detailed survey of the folk literature of Bengal has been presented 
by Dr, Sen in his book “The Folk-Literature of Bengal” in which he has 
made a comparative study of Indian and foreign folk-tales. Besides these 
English publications on fo.k literature of Bengal the university of Calcutta 
has published a number o? books on this subject in Bengali. Haramani 
i. e., The Lost Jewel, is a took of Bengali felk songs which deals with medi- 
tation, spiritualism and the various postures of Yoga-the science of sense-control. 
The book has been critically edited by a Muslim Scholar with a learned 
introduction and exhaustive notes. “Thakur Dadar Jhuli” i. e., stories told 
by the grandfather, is a book of Bengali folk tales which is very interesting 
and instructive. “The folk tales of Bengal” by Lal Behari De is a collection 
of folk stories collected wita great care from the Hindu families of Bengal. 
The ballads of Gopichand end Manikchand have been published by the above 
university as “Manikchander Git” and “Gopichander Git.’ The several 
versions of these ballads have been collected by different scholars and pub- 
lished by them. Many yeers ago, Dr. Grierson published “The two versions 
of the song of Gopichand” in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
which has been already referred to. He has proved beyond doubt the 
historicity of Manikchand whc was regarded as a legendary figure. Dr. Sen 
Gupta has made a critical survey of some “Occult Religious cults” of Bengal 
in which he has devoted an Appendix to the riddle of Manikchand and 
Gopichand. Besides these, the Calcutta university has published many books 
relating to the worship of serpents which are called ‘“Mansa-Mangal.” 
Recently, Shri Gopi Nath Sen has established in Calcutta “The Asiatic Folk- 
Literature Society” with the object of collecting and preserving the folk 
literature of Asia. But to the best knowiedge of the present writer, no 
appreciable work has been done, as yet, by the above Society. 


The State of Bombay comprises the area known as Gujrat and Kathiawad. 
It is needless to say that this part of India has vast resources for folk-lore 
studies. Kathiawad is a seat of ancient Indian chivalry where many stories 
and songs of heroes are still sung by wandering minstrels. Mr. Kincaid 
wrote a book entitled “The outlaws of Kathiawad’’. in the first quarter of 
this century, in which he has graphically described the exploits and heroic 
deeds of the out-laws of this region. “The folk lore of Gujrat” was written 
by a Parsi scholar in the last quarter of the last century. To use the words 
of the author, it was a collection of “Legends and stories of the Princes and 
peasants of Gujrat and Kzthiawad from oral tradition only”. 


The name of Shri Jhaber Chand Meghani stands as a land mark in the 
history of folk lore of Gujrat and Kathiawad. Shri Meghani—devoted his 
whole life to the study of folk lore of his province.. He toured the rural areas 
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to collect folk songs, ballads, tales etc. and his patient labours bore fruitful 
results. He has published the folk songs of Gujrat in four volumes under 
the title of “Radhiyali Rata” i.e. the blissful night. His collections of 
Gujrati cradle songs are published under the name of ‘Halaradan” i. e. the 
songs of the cradle. Shri Meghani has recorded the historic tales and anci- 
ent Myths of Kathiawad, known in ancient times as Saurasira, in his book 
“Sorath Nu Tire Tire” i. e. along the shores of Saurastra. He has further 
published the folk tales of Gujrat and Kathiawad in his books ‘‘Saurastra Ni 
Rasdhar” in four volumes and “Sorath Ni Bahar Batiya” in three volumes. 
Besides these collections of folk songs and stories, Shri Meghani has presented 
a critical study of the folk literature of Gujrat in his books entitled ‘Loka- 
Sahitya” and “Dharti Nu Dhawana”. He was invited by the university of 
Bombay to deliver a course of lectures on the folk lore of Gujrat, which has 
been published under the name of “Loka-Sahitya Nu Samalochan’ i. e. a 
critical study of folk literature. These lectures bear testimony to the deep 
scholarship and critical acumen of this great Gujrati folklorist. Shri 
Meghani, in one of his lectures, has presented a detailed account of the folk 
lore studies in Gujrat and Kathiawad. 


Besides Meghani, other Gujrati Scholars are also engaged in preserving 
the oral literature of this State. Narmada Shanker Mehta has collected 
the folk songs relating to the Gujrati religious rites (Sanskaras) in his book 
named “Nagar Striyon Ma Gawata Git’ i. e. songs sung in the families of 
Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat. Gokul Das Raichura, another Gujrati scholar, 
has done valuable service to the cause of folk-lore by his publications. The 
Vernacular Society of Gujrat has published many books on Gujrati folk songs 
and folk lore. The Gujrati Sahitya Sammelan is performing a very useful 
service by preserving and publishing the oral literature of this area. 


K. M. Jhaveri, the noted historian of Gujrati literature, has given a 
beautiful account of folk lore activities in Gujrat and Kathiawad in his book 
“Mile-stones in Gujrati Literature”. To quote the words of this learned 
author “The folk-lore of Gujrat, Kathiawad and Cutch and specially of 
Kathiawad, has been receiving earnest attention of Gujrati scholars, and a 
couple of them.—Jhaverchand Meghani and Gokul Das Raichura—have rescued 
and published a large number of folk tales and songs, thus helping their 
resuscitation and preservation, XXX So far as efforts to collect folk literature 
are concerned, the weekly paper “Gujrati” and the “Forbes Gujrati Sabha” 
have been taking interest in this matter and the latter got the two volumes 
of folk tales in Kathiawad by Shri Har Govinda Prem Shankar published 
some years ago. Besides this, Jayshanker P. Pathak, the late Ranjit Ram 
Vavabhai (who collected and published Gop Kavya) and Popatlal T. Adalja 
have also contributed their mite to its advancement. The folk-lore of 
Cutch is also considerable in quantity. A fine sketch of the state of this 
branch of literature in Cutch will be - found in the introduction contributed 
by the late Mr. Narayan V. Thakkar to the chronicle of the Chandra 
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Vamshiya Rajputs and celled the Kaladhars of Kutch. The chronicle 
is a treasure house of romance and folk lore and a valuable contribution to 
the history of this subjec: so far as Cutch is concerned.” ( Mile stones in 
Gujrati Literature PP. 353-354). 


The southern part of zhe State of Bombay is known as Maharastra where 
Marathi language is the Mcthe: tongie of the people. Shri A. N. Bhagwat 
has collected no less than five hundred and seven folk songs relating to grind- 
mill entitled ““Maharastrian folk songs on the grind mill’? and has published 
them in the Journal of the University of Bombay. (Vol. X (N.S. 1942) 
part I, PP. 134-186 and Fart IV, PP. 137-174). Another scholar D. N. 
Bhagwat has published the Zolk songs of this region in the above Journal 
(Vol. VIII, Part IV, PP. 1-63) under the name of “Folk songs from the 
Satpura Valleys”. Mary Fuller who was deeply intrested in the folk-lore 
of this area has collected “Marathi grinding songs”? in the pages of “The 
New Review” (Vol. XIV, May-June 1940). 


In south India, four different languages i. e. Tamil, Telegu, Kannad 
and Malayalam are spoken which belong to the Dravidian Family. Andhra 
which is the youngest State of India, has one of the oldest literature in 
Telegu. The collection of “Some Telegu folk songs’ has been published in 
the Indian Antiquary (Vol. XXXIV (1905) PP, 186- ) of Bombay. Similarly 
“Some Telegu Nursery songs znd catches” have been collected in the pages 
of the above Journal (Vol. XXXV (1906) PP. 150—) by a Telegu scholar. 


E. J. Robinson was much interested in the folk literature of south 
India. His “Tales and poems of south India” was published from London 
in 1885. Mr. Gover’s collection entitled “The folk songs of South India” 
is a unqiue publication of its kind. The learned author has presented in 
English verse the folk songs in each o7 the four languages, spoken in the 
south. Tamil, too, has a rich folk literature. Some Tamilian scholars are 
doing research work in the field of Tamil folk-lore under the auspices of 
University of Madras, 


In the preceding pages, an humble attempt has been made to present, 
in a succinct form, a general survey of the folk-lore activities in India. It 
may be said here that India is avast country, rather a sub-continent where 
hundreds of languages are spoken in their various dialects and sub-dialects, 
Each of these dialects has rica folk-lore materials which may yield fruitful 
results when investigated. A number of folk-lore societies and individuals are 
ceaselessly working in this field in order to preserve the indigenous folk culture 
of India which is fast van'shing under tae impact of new pattern of civili- 
zation. So, any attempt to present a detailed account of this survey of folk- 
lore activities in India, in the limitec space of an article, will surely defy all 
scholarly efforts. However great our desire may be to present this subject in 
greater details, the limitations of tim and space prevent us from doing so. 
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It may be mentioned here that our Central and State governments do 
not attach as much importance to the study: of this subject as it surely 
deserves. No Governmental effort has yet been made to preserve these 
priceless relics of Indian folk culture. If the Central government establishes 
an All India Folk-lore Institute and conducts a survey of folk-lore materials on 
the lines of ‘the Linguistic, Survey -of India, it will go a long way in 
preserving the folk culture of this country. Such a Body should co-ordinate the 
different folk-lore activities undertaken by different societies and individuals 
in various States of India. Thus, it will bring about a- revival of our 
ancient heritage and culture. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
‘ature and Scope. 


The necessity of agricultural investments for attaining farm prosperity, 
and more clearly for attaining rising level of well-being for the country in 
general and the agricultural community in particular, is very well appreciated. 
Increased capital investment is all the more urgent for our agriculture because 
of its underdeveloped nature and the extensive system of cultivation. The present 
paper deals with the pattern of investment in agriculture, and its relationship 
with the size of farms, the rights in lard and the sources of investment. 
The study has been conducted during 1955-56 and covers a period of 8 years 
1947-48 to 1954-55. Itrefers to Bichpuri Village of Agra district, situated at 
a distance of 7 miles from the city. Out of 205 families in the village 114 
are agricultural families. Out of the latter 45 families, mainly depending on 
agriculture were selected on random sampling basis. This village and the 
cases selected represent fairly well the agricultural situation of the Agra 
region. The nature of these 45 selected families at present is as follows:— 


(a) According to size of holdings: 


(i) Group I Below 6 acres 25 
(ii) Group I 6... 12 acres 14 
(iii) Group III above 12 acres 6 
(b) According to Rights in Land: 
(i) Bhumidhar me ae 10 
(ii) Bhumidhar — Sirdar hie 15 
Gii) Sirdar ai , a 17 - 
(iv) Assami es si 3: 
(c) According to castes: 
Jat D ati 33 
Brahmin f l 
Kachhi 4 
Gadaria I 
Kohli 1 
Chamar ai I 
Ahir l 
Mohammadan 3 
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Methodology: 


Investment is defined as the productive employment of capital. It is of 
three kinds:— 


(i) Gross investments: ‘The total amount of money incurred on acquisition 
of any capital good is gross-investment. ‘It does not’ take into account the 
money received by sale of any article. 


(iit) Disinvestment: Itis just the reverse of investment. The amount 
received by sale of any capital good is disinvestment. The loss due to some 
natural factor is not disinvestment. 


(ili) Net investment: The remainder, after substracting the disinvestment 
from gross investment is known as net investment. It indicates the actual 
amount of capital formation and is the best measure of capital formation. 
The investments made by agriculturists have been divided into two main 
groups, and their further break up is as follows: 


(A) Agricultural investments:— 


1. Investment on land. 
(a) . Purchase of land, 
-(b) Reclamation of land, 
(c) Bunding & other improvements, 
(d) Laying of new orchards, 
=~ (e) Purchase of Bhumidhari rights. 
2. Purchase of livestock. 
3. Investment on irrigation. 
(a) Digging and repair of wells. 
(b) Development of other irrigation resources. 
4. Purchase of implements and machinery. 
5. Construction of Farm houses, cattle sheds, etc. 


(B) Non-agricultural investment :—- 


1. Construction of reidential houses T other buildings 
2. Purchase of consumer’s capital goods. 
3. Non-farm business investment. f - 

_ 4. Purchase of shares, national saving certificates, etc. 
5. Addition to bank deposits. ` 
6. Purchase of gold and silver ornaments and bullion. 


It should be realized that expenditure made. by farmers on different 
items from time to time is difficult to be recollected because of the absence 
of properly. and regularly maintained accounts. But expenditure made on 
acquisition of capital assets and the money received by:sale of these capital 
assets is generally in lump sums, and isnot very frequent. It is easily and 
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better remembered by ag-iculturists. These facts have been collected from 
the farmers as correctly as possible by method of direct personal approach, 
and have been tested anc corrected further by questioning and cross question- 
ing them. 


Il. AMOUNT OF INVESTMENT 


The amount of gross investment, disinvestment and net investment in 
different years (1947-48 io 1954-55) was found to be as follows: 








Years ~ Gross Investment Disinvestment . Net investment 
(Rs. (Rs.) (Rs.) 
1947-48 ` ‘7165-0-0 931-0-0 6234-0-0 
1948-49 < 8150-8-0 1250-0-0 6900-8-0 
1949-50. 9401-6-0 1955-0-0 7446-6-0 
1950-51 11991-8-0 2270-0-0 9721-8-0 
1951-52 1091 1-0-0 2186-0-0 8725-0-0 
1952-53 12300-0-0 767-0-0 11533-0-0 
1953-54 10802-0-0 1155-0-0 9647-0-0 
1954-55 11198-0-0 3326-0-0 7872-0-0 





This short period, however, reflects two trends: a rising tendency in 
the beginning and a decHning tendency towards the close. The former was 
due to the buying of Bhumidhari rights and the latter was primarily due to 
the fall in the- agricultural prices and thus a decline in farm incomes and 
investment capacity of the farmers. : 

The following two tables give the investment per farm family and the 
investment per acre of cultivated land. 

Table showing the average gross investment, net investment and 
disinvestment per farm family. 








Years Average G. I. Average D. I. Average N. I. 
(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 
1947-48 159- 3- 9 20-10-9 ; 138- 9-0 
1948-49 181- 1-11 27-12-5 153- 5-6 
1949-50 208-14- 9 43- 7-1 165- 7-8 
1950-51 266- 7- 9 50- 7-9 216- 0-0 
1951-52 _ 242- 1- 5 48- 9-3 193- 8-2 
1952-53 i 273- 5- 4 , 17- 0-8 ; 256- 4-8 
1953-54 240- 0- 8 . 25-10-8 214- 6-0 


1954-55 248-13- 6 73-14-4 174-15-2 
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Table showing investment per acre of net cultivated land 





Years Net cultivated . G.I. D. I. N. I. 


area (acres) (Rs. per acre) (Rs. per acre) (Rs. per acre) 
1947-48 313.47 22-13- 6 2-15-3 19-14-3 
1948-49 312.22 < 26- 1- 0 4- 0-0 22- 1-0 
1949-50 ` 304.72 30-13- 6 6- 6-4 24- 7-2 
1950-51 301.90 39- 6-0 7- 8-3 31-13-0 
1951-52 300.66 32-14-10 Te 4-4 25-10-6 
1952-53 298.70 41- 2-10 "2. 9-7 - 38- 9-3 
1953-54 298.11 36- 3- 9 3-14-0 32. 5-9 


1954-55 299.37 .37- 6- 6 1l- 1-9 26- 4-9 





These two tables again show the same two tendencies, f.e. first a 
rising one in the beginning and a falling one towards the close. The reasons 
are the same as mentioned previously. These facts show that after the country 
attained freedom and as a result of the incentive received by farmers due to the recent 
land reforms and zamindari abolition the tendency to invest inthe field of agriculture ` 
is steadily rising. But for the last two years the fall in prices of farm produce 
has adversely affected the economic condition of farmers, and again the 
amount of investment has shown a falling tendency. 


A very important situation revealed by these figures is that the net 
investment (in view of the average gross annual-income in this village of 
about Rs. 3,000/-) comes to vary between 4% to 8% of the gross income 
during the last 8 years. On the whole it will be about 5-6% only. 
In view of the normal rate of 6—8% of capital formation in our country 
the rate of investment ‘of about 5—6% in agricultural sector is not a very 
low figure. But it must be remembered that it is the result of recently 
accelerated tendency caused by the encouragement of the developmental acti- 
vities under the Five Year Plan and the higher farm prices. Even this rate 
should not be considered adequate to keep up the tempo of developmental activity in 
the agricullural sector so as to provide a balanced economic growth for the country as 
a whole. 
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‘if, PATTERN OF INVESTMENT 


The following table gives the consoliéated view of pattern of investment 
during the period of years. 





Total (Rs.) . Percentage 
G. I. D.I N.L} GI) DILJ] NL 


Item of Investment ` 





























l. Land 21679-6-0| 3350-0-0]18329-6/26.462} 24.20 | 26.664 
(a) Purchase of land |14450-0-0| 3350-0-0|11100-0|17.639| 24.20 | 16.046 
(b) Land reclamation 600-0-0; — 600-0; 0.732) — 0.881 
(c) Purchase of Bhumi- 

dhari rights. 6571-0-0) — 6571-0) 8.021; — 9.652 
(d) Laying of orchards 58-0-0; — 58-0; 0.070) — 0.085 

2. Live stock 37342-0-0)10200-0-0)27 142-0/45.584| 73.71 | 39.869 

3. Irrigation 7550-0-0) — 7550-0) 9.212) — 11.090 

4. Implements etc. 11423-0-0} 290-0-0/11133-0)13.944| 2.09 | 16.615 

5. Farm buildings etc. 3925-0-0) — 3925-0) 4.893) — - 5.762 

Total 81919-6-0!13840-0-C/68079-6] 100.0; 100.0 100.0 








During this period of 8 years purchase of livestock formed the most 
important item of investment, being about 40% of the total net investment. 
The next important item was land which absorbed about 26% of it. 
Implements and machinery accounted for 16%, irrigation 11% and farm 
buildings about 6%. In land the purchase of land and the purchase of Bhumi- 
dhari rights are the main forms of investment which form about 16% and 
10% respectively, and the items of land improvements and reclamation 
and the laying of new orchards and plantations form a very insignificant 
proportion. These percentages of investment on different items differ 
considerably from year to year according to different situations. 


The investment in the form of land is only for buying a right of 
ownership particularly in the case of cultivators who already had occupancy 
rights which were fairly stable. This shows on the face of it a keen interest of 
the farmers to possess land. Buton the other hand this initial expenditure on 
considerable scale by farmers even in the case of secured rights has reduced the 

- chance of investment in other items of real agricultural development. It has 
resulted into more of a psychological satisfaction than a real development 
of farmer’s economic position. However, it provides a basis and an incentive 
to farmers for further investment in farm productive activity. Let us wish 
that this magic of ownership will turn sand into gold. Similarly, in case 
of live-stock the investment is on the traction power mostly (some of it is 
on milch cattle.) In a situation where cattle are too numerous this invest- 
ment again does not show corresporiding increase in the productive power of 
agriculture. Hence it is very significant to note that most of the investment made 
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by farmers is in the form which has not increased the productive power of agriculture 
correspondingly, and as such is the not indicative of real agricultural improvement. 


IV. INVESTMENT IN RELATION TO SIZE OF FARMS. 


Total investment and the farm-size. 


The size of cultivated holding! ofeach farmer has varied every year, 
and hence the number of cases falling in different groups also varied. 


1947-48 48-49 49-50 50-51 51-52 52-53 53-54 54.55 





Group I ` 26 27 26° 28 27 25 25 25 
Group IT “14 13 14 12 13 15 15 14 
Group III. . 5 5 a9 5 5 5 5 6 
Total 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 








The average size of holding has been about 3.5 acres in group I, about 
8 acres in group II, and about 20 acres in group III. The variation has 
been every year but it is very slight. The extent of area taken on Batai or lease 
has been about 20% in group I, about 15% in group II and 6% in group III.2 

The following table shows the average investment per family and per acre 
of net cultivated land in these groups during the last 8 years 1947—48 to 
1954—55. l 




















Size Groups Investment per family , Per acre of net cultivated 
(Rs.) | land (Rs.) 
[GI D.I | NL GL IDIL PNT 
I 143-14-10} 28-15-8 |114-15-2 | 42-15-0 | 7-5- 8 {35-9.4 
It... 299-10-9 |.29- 9-0 |270- 1-9 | 35-14-4 | 3-8- 9 1132-5-7 
Ill 449.5 ~9 |107- 3-6 |335- 2-3 | 22-15-10! 5-10-0 {17-5-10 ` 











Besides, the detailed statement from which the above figures are extracted 
for the purpose of economising the space showed that the average per 





To examine the effect of size of farms on investment we have divided 
the total number of farm families into following three groups :— 


Group I (Below 6 acres) 
Group II (6-12 acres) 
Group III (Above 12 acres) 
. 1. The change in net cultivated area is due to purchase and sale of 
land, and also due to the area of land cultivated on Batai system or rent. 


2. The most remarkable thing is that there has been a gradual 
fall in the extent ofarea taken on lease or Batai. In the case of group I it 
‘has declined from 24.5% during 1950-51 to 18. 3% in 1954-55, in case 
of group II it has declined from 19. 4% in 1947-48 to 11.4% in 1954-55, and 
in the case of group III from 6.5% in 1947-48 to 3.6% in 1954-55. The 
decline is in all the three groups. This reflects the change in the recent land 
reforms which have reduced sub-letting. But this also shows that it has not 
, been eliminated, and inspite of the law people violate it somehow. 


, 
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family and the average pez acre of net cultivated area varied from year to 
year as they have been influsnced by different factors affecting agricultural 
situation, In group I the average gross investment per family has varied 
from Rs. 102-7-6 in 1947-48 to F.s. 226-8-3 in 1951-52, and the average 
gross investment per acre age ranged from Rs. 30-5-9 in 1947-48 to 
Rs, 66-2-0 in 1951-52. The disinvestment in case of average per family has 
varied from Rs. 10-12-4 to Rs. 36-1-6, and in case of per acre from Rs. 
3-3-1 to Rs, 11-2-0. Butin both these cases there has been first a rising 
tendency and then a falling tendency. ‘The first is due to land reforms and 
development activities, and the latter, however is due to the fallin agricul- 
tural prices. In group II the gross investment in case of per family has varied 
from Rs. 212-5-8 to Rs. 413-14-6,and the disinvestment has been from 
Rs. 5/- to Rs. 61-0-0, The gross investment in case of net cultivated area 
has been from Rs, 24-4-2 tc Rs. 54-1-6 and the disinvestment has varied 
from Rs, 0-9-6 to Rs. 7-1-3 per acre. ‘It also shows the same trend as in 
Group I, i. e. first a rising one and then a falling tendency. The reasons are 
the same as mentioned above. Jn group III the gross investment per family 
has varied from Rs. 228-2-2 to Rs. 805-8-0, the disinvestment per family 
has shown a variation from Rs. 40 to Rs. 261. The variation in gross 
investment per acre of net cultivated area las been from Rs 12 to 45 
and the disinvestment per acre has varied from Rs. 1-13-3 to Rs. 14-13-0. 


It is evident from the abcve table that as the size of the cultivated 
holding increases the amourt of gross investment, disinvestment and net in- 
vestment increases. This gives an impression that bigger the farms, the greater 
the extent of capital format.on and the greater the increase in the productive 
capacity of land. But this impression gets changed if we consider the amount 
of investment per acre of net cultivated land. This shows a completely 
opposite situation. The amount ofinvestment per acre decreases as the size 
increases. Therefore, judgizg the productive capacity of the cultivated land we 
do not find the bigger farms doing better. 


An enquiry into reasons for it revealed that the farmers in group III 
belong to higher social group and spend considerable portion of their income 
on acquisition of articles of consumption (Housing) and luxury (ornaments) and 
social ceremonies while the farmers in group I are relatively on the lower 
social ladder, and do not spend so muck on these items. The families in 
group II are middle class femilies both in terms of social and economic status. 
There mode of behaviour in this regard is between the two extreme classes. 


Pattern of Invesiment in relation to size of farms. 


The following table shows the directions of net investment by these 
groups during the period o? last 8 years (1947-48 to 1954-55.) 
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Group I Group II | Group III Total 

Items _—_ ` | Investment 

Amount % | Amount % | Amount % Rs, 
a Rs. __ Rs. Rs. 

land . 9557 39.47 | 9035 30.12 | -263 -1.87 18329 ` 
Livestock .11420 46.33- | 11825 - 40.10 | 3897 27.87 27142 
Irrigation 490 2.02 | 2960 9.87 } 4100 29.40 7550 
Implements, Etc} 1891 7.81 | 4820 15.93 | 4420 31.70 11133 
Farms Buildings | 1055 4.37 1070 3.97] 1800 12.90 3925 
Total 24412 100.00 | 29710 100.00 | 13957 100.0 68079 








As the size of farm increases the net investmenton land and livestock 
decreases, and the amount of investment on the purchase of implements. and 
machinery, on the farm buildings and cattle-sheds, and on the construction of 
irrigation works increases. 


The most important item of investment in groups I and II is livestock, 
closely followed by land, where as in case of group III the most important 
item ofinvestment is implements and machinery and irrigation. This leads 
to quite important conclusions:——major portion of the invéstment by small farmers 
is on items which have not increased the productive power of agriculture correspondingly. 


If that is to be done reorganisation of the size of the operational unit 
in agriculture has to be done so as to make average unit larger, otherwise 
the investment (as it is at present) is bound to remain wasteful or on items 
which do not lead to proportionate increased output from land. 


V. INVESTMENT IN RELATION TO RIGHTS IN LAND 


Changes in rights in land.* Most of the 45 families studied by us had 
larid as their parental property. But in one case the farmer purchased 
land to start farming. Previously his ancestors were landless labourers. In 
four other cases the farmers who previously had small holdings purchased 
additional land to increase the size of their cultivated holdings. The -most 
important changes in the rights in land during this period have been due 
to the implementation of Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950, 
in 1952 according to which the intermediaries have been totally abolished 
and the cultivators who were previously unsecured have acquired — more safe 
and stable rights in land. ` 


Amount of investment in relation to rights in land. In order to study the 
affects of rights inland on the amount of investment we have devided the 
various land holder in 4 main groups :— 





*QOne difficulty in this study is that there’is no consistency in regard to the different 
cases falling under specific classes during the total period. One single farmer cultivates land 
on which he has different types of rights. Again the variation from year to year-is not 
only in‘the extent of area under the specific type of right but one specific plot or 
area of land passed from one type of right to another as a result of recent land reforms. 
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GroupI includes the farmers who were previously Zamindars and 
those who have got Bhumidhari rights in their complete holdings. 

Group II includes farraers who previously were partly zamindars and 
partly occupancy tenants, end all the farmers who acquired partly Bhumi- 
dhari and partly Sirdari rights on their holdings. 

Group III includes previous occupancy tenants and the present 
Sirdars. 

Group IV includes the previous tenents—at-will or sub-tenants and the 
present assamis, 

The following tables g.ves the amount cf total investment and the in- 
vestment per family in different groups. 
































Group I 
g Year No. of Total amount Average per family 
cases G.I. D.I. N.I. G.I D. I. N.I. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1947-48 2 14 — 14 7/-/- “es 7|-[- 
1948-49 2 442 125 317 221/-/- 62/8/- 158/8/- 
1949-50 8 2487 1290 1289 S11)-/- 150/-/- 161 /0/- 
1950-51 10 5845 1370 4475 584/8/- 137/-/- 447/8/- 
1951-52 TO 2248 1000 1248 225 /-/- 100/-/- 125/0/- 
1952-53 10 2286 290 1996 228 /10/- 29/-/- 199/10/- 
1953-54 10 2083 480 1603 208/5/- 48]-]- 160/5/- 
1954-55 10 2498 1515 983 249/12]- 151/8/- 98/4/- 
Total 17903 5980 11923 - 2035/3/- 678/8/- 1357/)-/- 
Average 254/10/- 84/12/- 169/14/- - 
Group JI E 
Year No. of Total amount Average per family 
cases G.L DIL N.L G.I. D.I N.L 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. "Rs. 

1947-48 3 1360 500 1060 453/5/- 100/-/- 343/5/- 
1948-49 3 905 — . 905 301/10/- ~— 301 /10/- 
1949-50 8 3474 400 3074 434l4]- 50/-/- 384/4/- 
1950-51 14 2741 500 2241 195/12/- 35/12/- 160/-/- 
1951-52 15 5217 150 5067 347/12]- 10/-]- 337/12/- 
1952-53 15 7192 — 7192 497/5/- — 497/5]- 
1953-54 > 15 7486 — `- 7486 499/2/- —— 499/21- 
1954-55 15 5127 885 4292 341:13/- 55/11/- 286/2/- 
Total 33502 2135 31317 2970/15/- 251/7/- 2719/8/- 


Average: a f 371/6/- 31/6/- — 340/-]- 
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- Group III 
” Year, No. of Total amount l i Average per family 
AN ` cases GI. D.L N.I. GI. D. I. N. I. 
É Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1947-48 37 5751 63 5160 ` 156/8/- ` 17/8]- ~~ 139)-/- 
1948-49 37 6503 1125 5378 175/11/- —30/7/- 145 /4]- - 
“1949-50 -- 26 3440 355 3085 132/4/- —-- 9/9/- 122/11/- 
1950-51 18 3305 400 2905 : 147/2/- 22/4]- 114/10/- 
1951-52 17 3086 1036 2056, -181/9/- 60/15/-  120/10J- 
“1952-53 - ~ 17 2822 -477 2345 - 166/10/- 28/-/- 138/10/- - 
1953-54 | -17- 943 -525 418  53/8/- > 30/14/- - 24/10]- 
1954:55 17- 3323 976- 2347 :194/11/-+ + 57/6/- 137/5]- 
Total | 29213 5525 .23688 1207/15/- 256/15]- —951/-/-. 
Average » 7 iso/isjio 322 11a/i3/1 
oo Group Vv 
Year No. of . Total. amount _. - - Average-per family 
oe, cases. (Rs.) ee ‘(Rs.) 
Gi. DI. NI. GI. Di. N.L 
1947-48 3 e tee ee | = de 
1948-49 3 300... 300 100/ -j- ve 100/-/- 
1949-50 3 100... 100  33/5/- a 8837 5j- 
195051 3 °° 360 2 360  ~120j-j> os 120)-/- 
1951-52 3 A e ee te a ce i 
1952-53 3 <- 290 . 1507140 `. 96/10/-  50/-J- 46/10) - 
1953-54 3 0.250 s. 250 — 83/ 3j- o 83/3/- 
1954-55 . 3 ee ‘e ase ba 7 : s... eee 
Total - "4300-150 1150. - 433/2/- -© 50/- ` 383/ 2- 
Average ae pe - 54/243 6/4)- - 47/14/3 . 








. From these‘four. tables: it. is “evident” ‘that’ during the last 8 years. the 
average annual gross investment per farm family has been Rs. 254/10/-in 
Group I, Rs. 371/6/- in Group IÏ, Rs. 150/15/10 in Group IIT and Rs, 
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54/2/3 in Group IV. It is highest in Group II and lowest in Group IV, The 
reason for the high amount. of investment in case of families. in Group II is 
that these families‘have fairly secured rights in land and most of them have 
also invested a large amoun: far the. purchase of Bhumidhari rights during 
this period. But the familiesin Group I who have ‘most secured rights in 
land show a lesser amount 3f investment ‘in agriculture. The reason: was 
that most of them were Zam.dars and did not care io invest in the field of 
agriculture. ‘Again, the. families in Grotp IJI had relatively’ ‘less secured 
rights and, therefore, they invested very little in agriculture. The families 
in group IV have most unsecured rights and, thetsiors tey had no incentive 
to invest in land. 


Directions of investment ir: relation to Rights in Land. 
The. following table gives the consclidated result for the last 8 years 
showing the pattern of gross investment ard net investment made by different 


- groups of land holders. 


Pewee -to ‘Total 





—- 





Items | GroupI _ GroupII — | Group IN_ Group TV 
GI. D.I. N.I. GI. D.I. N.I. G.I. DI NI. G.I. DI. NI. 


~ 








` Land 34.03 56.00 23.02 40.58 ... 42.03 6.74 ... 8.31 
Live- ` ; - 
stock ` 33.36 29.13 30.03 32. 29 100 27.68 65.91 100 57.81 95 44 100 94. 73 
Irriga- 
tion. < 12.08 ... 25.16 10.82 ~.. 13.44 19.50 -1.43 - 
Imple- 


ments. 16.75 4.87 15.71 12. 56 « 11.37 1.01 ... 26.52 
Farm k 7 nen 
Bldg, 3.78 ... 5.20 425 .. 4,48 884 ... 593° 4.56 ... 5.27 





Total 100 100 100 100100 1€0 - 100 -100 -100 -100- 100 - 100 





The pattern of investment “in different „groups of right holders as seen 
‘in the above table reveals tha: the farmers who have got the most , ‘secured 
‘rights i in land have invested specially for the installation of i irrigation wells, 
“machinery & implements which have really enhanced the productive 
‘capacity of land. But it also reveals that the sale of land is limited to this 
‘group., Those farmers who hed quite stable rights of occupancy gave first 
‘Preference to’ acquire the right of ownership by purchasing Bhumidhari 
‘right. `, But ‘those’ who ‘had most’ agsecured rights `, anvested) mony ‘in 1 the 
“purchase of livestocky ~ <*> ~~ TE Ries ORs Meee 
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This shows that right in land is a potent factor in’ determining the 
pattern of investment in agriculture. The idea of ownership of land is still 
‘quite dear to farmers, and those who do not have such rights want to give 
first priority to this if the circumstances permit. The other two important 
‘conclusions are ; after the abolition of the Zamindari system the capacity of 
‘the Zamindar class: to invest has declined considerably and -capital-formation 
in agriculture has been adversely affected, and second, particularly in the 
last group, if capital-formation is to be encouraged the right’in land have 
to be made secure. i 


VI. SOURCE OF INVESTMENT 


The following tables shows the amount and percentage of borrowing 
from different sources, and the proportion of borrowing and own resources 
to the total net investment during the last 8 years, (1947-48 to 1954-55). 




















7 Amount f Percentage 
(Rs.) ; 
Investment from 21778/- ` 31.98 
borrowing. i 
Investment from i 
owh. resources. 46302/- 68.02 
Total net investment .68080/- 100.00 
Source of borrowing Amount borrowed (Rs.). % to total 
Money lenders. 13469/- 61.8 
Milkmen. 1400/- ` 6.4 
‘Coop. Societies. _ 8275]- 15.2 
Govt. j 500/- É 2.3 
Relatives. . 3134/- 14.3 
Total 21778/-- 100.0 











During the-last 8 years of the total net investment 68 % was made from 
farmers’ own resources and about 32 % from the borrowed money. . Again, 
the money lenders played the: most important role. in financing the develop- 
mental -activities which formed about 62%, and the cooperative. societies 
contributed about 15% ofthe total money borrowed. .The-Govt., however, 
plays a very insignificant role in financing the. development in agriculture. 
In our study it was found that only one out of 45 families had borrowed 
money from the Govt. inthe form of Taccavi loan during this period of 8 
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years. It is strange to find that inspite of the legal provision of help parti- 
cularly for the construction cf wells in the first and the II Five Year Plans 
farmers are not able to take advantage of the situation. Several applications 
are pending for the last several years. Some times some technical hitches 
and very often the simplicity and ignorance of farmers are ‘the main reasons 
for the non-availability of Government help. This shows the necessity of 
making the terms easier and convenient for farmers in the case of loans and 
grants under the Community Projects and the NES programme. 

The following table gives the different purposes for which borrowing 
was made from different sources during the last 8 years. 





Land. Livestock. Implements. Irrigation. Buildings. 


Amt. %to Amt. % to Amt. % to Amt. % to Amt. %to 
(Rs.) total (Rs.) total (Rs.) total (Rs.) total (Rs.) total 














Money — 

lenders. 5195 88.62 6964 60.36 1317 64.78 310 37.54 200 66.66 
Relatives. 170 2.84 2625 22.74 127 5.02 Ir i 100 33.33 
Coop.Soc. 700 11.54 1950 16.90 625 30.2 Gaye 

Govt. ag oe aie | Goh. iye is 500 62.46 





Total 6065 100 11533 100 2069 1¢0 810 100 300 100 
% 27.7 57.8 9.4 3.7 1.4 








. Trt isseen that of the total money borrowed for the development finance 
57.8% was invested on livestcck, 27.7% on land, 9.4% on implements and 
machinery, 3.7% on irrigation and 1.4% on farm buildings, etc. Again, it 
is seen that moneylenders are the most important source. of finance for all 
items, and Govt. contribrted only for irrigation in the form of Taccavi. 
Cooperative societies contributed mainly for the purchase of land, livestock 
and implements and machinery but these have never been able to finance 
for digging of wells etc. on account of the long term nature of the loan. 
From the above discussion we find the:mportant role played by credit and 
borrowing in farm investments. In a country of small scale farming farmers’ 
capacity of agricultural imorovements is rather limited. It is, therefore, very 
necessary to have an efficiant institution for supplying development credit 
to farmers if some significant amount o? capital-formation in agriculture and 
the rising level of agricultmral production are aimed at. That will necessitate 
a radical change in the legal frame work and the procedure of our landmort- 
gage banking, and an increase in the supply of funds for this purpose. 


` SURVEY OF LIVING «€ CONDITIONS OF MEERUT COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. 


DM. Roy, Secretary , Survey Committee, Meerut College, Meerut. 
I, OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


Objectives and Scope: 


1. An educational institution has’ been rightly compared with a large 
family. . But in such a large (and changing and. growing) family it is not always 
easy for any one member to Enow how the others live, work, study and play. 
Such knowledge is, howeyer, essential in order that a sense of sympathy and 
one-ness may be fostered and, more so, in order that there may be understanding 
about their way of life, ther strength and weaknesses, their problems and di- 
. fficulties. Often, we are vaguzly aware of these things, but this ‘vague awareness’ 
cannot be an effective subs-itute for a TEE and cannot provide a 
basis for concrete steps. 


2. Students are recognized to be an pang and vital part of a 
nation’s wealth. Their we. l-being and the provision of adequate facilities - 
needed to equip them for their future role as citizens are, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance. In order that their education’may be effective and meaning- 
ful it is also necessary to focus attention on various problems that beset the 
student world at the present time—such problems as a sense of insecurity, 
anxiety and frustration. These problems may in large part be traced to the 
conditions under which a large proportion of our students live and study-—to 
their limited means, their insanitary uncongenial surroundings, their social 
background. 


It may not, be easy, or even possible, to find a quick cure for these ills. 
Further, some of them are bound up with: larger problems and are not likely 
to be solved by an educat-.onal institution acting by itself. -But at least the 
malady must be known. A factual knowledge of the conditions of ae 
and study of students is of vital importance, 


3. With these aims in view the Meerut College took up, during the 
session 1954-55, a fairly con-prenensive survey of the living and other conditions 
of its own students. The resalts of the Survey may be.of wider applicability than 
would seem apparent. ‘The student strength and structure of the Meerut College 
are comparable with teacking universities and the living coudinens ene pro- 
blems of the students may be- expected te be similar. ; 


Procedure. 


4. .The survey was nargurated on September 15, 1954. A ten-point 
schedule was drawn up covering such iteras as-source of support, health, food, 
clothing, residence, study and recreation.}. 2012 students were selected for 


1." See Appendix I, 
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investigation on the basis of a fifty percent stratified sample, Out of these, 
schedules relating to 1476 students were finally accepted -for tabulation and 
analysis.” 

The work of field investigation and tabulation was entirely undertaken 
by about 200 volunteers under the guidance and supervision of Prof. D. M. Roy 
and some other members of the staff. 

Il—GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Distribution of students. . 
The nominal roll of students in the Meerut College on ‘August 4, 1954 


was taken as the sample frame. The numerical strength was 4024, Their 
distribution among the different faculties and: classes is shown in Table 1. 


_ Faculties. Inter. Degree P. Graduate. Law. L.T. Total 
Arts 202 938 428 — — 1568 
Science ; 624 812 - 170 =~ — 1606 
Commerce 248 194 - 66 —- — 508 
Law = S l _ 270 — 270 
Education — ts ~ -~ 72 72 
= Total. 1074 1944 644 270 72 4024 


Note:—173 girl-students were excluded from the purview of the survey. 
6. Table No 2. shows the distribution of the students according to their. ~ 
permanent residence. 


Table 2 
eA NP SE SEP ESET PS SIP EP NESE TSE a ERS PRCT ASS 
Place/Class Inter. Degree P. Graduate Law L.T. College 
; Whole 
Meerut Urban. 74.6 45.9 46.9 54.8 23.5 55.1 
Other Cities 7.3 12.9 17.6 7.8 23.5 11.8 
Villages (Mt. Dis.) 11.5 21.9 15:8 18.7 "38.2 17.9 
Villages (other,,) 6.6 19.3 19.7 18.7 14.8 15.2 
Not available 4. 


55 % of the students of the College, taken as a whole, are drawn from urban 
Meerut. About one third of the students in the College are from rural areas. 
About 12% of the students are from other cities. 

7. Table No. Ay. (Appendix II)shows the age composition of the students. 
An overwhelming majority of the students (more than three fourths) falls-bet- 
ween the ages:17 and 23. About a tenth of the students are below 17 years in 
age, and another tenth above 23 years. Only 2% of the students are below 
15 and they are entirely confined to the Intermediate classes. The students 
above 25 are mainly to be found, as may be-expected, in the Law and L. T. 
classes. 8% of be Law students and nearly 12% of the L. T. students are 
above 30. On an average there is a gap of more than 4 years between gradua- 
tion and admission in the L. T. class. 





2. See Table A, in Appendix II. 
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Civil Condition. 

8. About 13% of the students are married, including some from the 
Intermediate classes (3%) and the degree classes (12%). About 19% of the 
post-graduate students, 37% of Law students and more than 85% of the L.T. 
students are married. 

5% of post graduate students, 13% of Law.students and 62% of L. T. 
students have one child or more. (Table No Ap Appendix IT). 


IYI—FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
Income of Guardians. 


9. Table No. 3 alee gives the distribution of the tice according 
to the Income of their guacdians. 


Table 3 





Monthly Income Inter. Degree Post Graduate L. T. Law Whole 








of Guardians in . : College 
Rupees. l Fre- Cumu- 
„quency lative 
frequ- 
; $ ency 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Below 50 6.6 4.3 4.7 — 37 49 49 
50-100 22.6 8.1 10.3 89 11.2 17.9 22.8 
100-200 31.2 36.6 36.6 25.0 29.6 34.2 57.0 
200-300 15.4 | 20.4 17.4 21.4 29.6 18.6 75.6 
300-500 10.8 11.6 18.8 23.3 25.9 ae 2 88.8 
500 & above 13.4 9.0 12.2 214 — 11.2 100.0 
Median Income. 166.7 175.4 195.6 275°2. 218.6 179.5 
(Rs.) 
Not available , l Tae -37 


_ Attention is invited to the last column No. 8, showin the eA 
percentages of students at various income levels. A considerable majority of 
the students (57%) is draun from Income groups below Rs. 200/- per month 
and about 76% from income zroups below Rs. 300 per month. Even more 
striking are the figures for the lower groups with about 23% having incomes of 
less than Rs. 100/- and abort 5% with Incomes of less than Rs. 50/- per month.* 

10. A glance at the table Column 7 reveals some further significant in- 
formation. About one third of the students in the College are drawn from the 
income group Rs. 100—209, and anothe- one fifth from the 200—300 group, 





* The validity of these igures was ensured by the confidential nature of the enquiry 
relating to incomes. Fu-ther, they have been grouped to rule out minor fluctuations. 
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the two together comprising more than half‘of the population of the College. 
This knowledge can be an effective pointer to the background and needs of 
about half of the students of the College. These students come from what are 
generally designated as average middle class homes. The importance of and 
the need for higher education is most acutely felt in these homes; at the same 
time the resources for the provision of higher education are scanty. 

‘11. The situation is even harder for students drawn from groups earning 
less than Rs.'100/-. These constitute about one fourth of the total student 
‘strength. 

12. The table also shows the average* incomes of the guardians of students 
in the different classes. There is a marked gap between the average incomes 
of Post graduate and Law students (particularly the latter) on the one hand 
and the average incomes of Intermediate, Degree and L.T. students on the 
other. This may be an indication of the fact that economic limitations are an 
important factor in preventing lower income group students from going in for 
‘higher studies. l 

<13. It is obvious that the financial conditions of students must have repur- 
cussions on almost every aspect of their lives, their homes, their food, clothing, 
“study and recreation. These are examined for each of the different income 
. groups in section IX. below. 

“Sources of support 
_ 14. The sources of support of students are shown in Table No. Ag Appendix 
II. About 10% of the students of the College are wholly or partly self apporiae: 
The rest are supported by their parents, relations and others. The main source 
of support is naturally, the father. | 

The self-supporting and partly self-supporting students belong mostly to 
the L. T., Law and Post-graduate classes, though the percentage of 
such students in the degree, and even the Intermediate classes is not negligible. 
These students form an important stratum, and their problems are taken up 
in greater detail in section X. l 
IV-Health and Nutrition. 

15. Table No. A, (Appendix II) shows the estimated number of stu- 
dents in the College, suffering from chronic troubles and eye and dental trou~ 
bles. Attention is drawn to some noteworthy features ‘of this table. 
As the practice of regular medical check-ups jis very rare, almost non- 
existait among our students, the number of persons actually suffering -from 
such troubles ‘is probably larger than the number reported. For the same 
reason, and also because the investigators were laymen, only a few ailments 
were included in the questionnaire. 

- So far as the reported chronic causes are coricerned it should be noted that 
more than half of them are not taking adequate medical treatment. 

` Nearly 600 students of the College undertake frequent ` medical consul- 
tations.- As already indicated, the majority of them poe do not do so for 


' *Median 
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routine medical check-ups. The inference, therefore, is that most of them are 
frequent sufferers -from various ailments or diseases. 

16. One of the questions asked in the schedule related to absence from 
classes due to illness in the previous session. It is estimated that about 5800 
student-days were lost- due to illness during the preceding session amongst the 
students included in the sample. 

Diet. ; ; 

17. Some of the most disturbing results of the investigation are to be found 
with regard to the intake of milk and fruits. About 38% of the students of the 
College as a whole do not take milk at all. About 27% take less than 1 lb. of 
milk per day, only 35% taking more than 1 Ib. per day. 


Table ¢ 


{Percentage of students) 





Inter. Degree P. Graduate Law L.T. Whole 


College 

Non-Vegetarian. . 33.3 27.8 241 | 334 17.6 29.1 
Milk Nil 37.3 37.4 34.6 37.5 64.7 37.6 
Less than 1 Ib. 27.3 29.6 26.7 17.2 3.0 27.3 
More than 2 Ib. 35.4 33.0 38.7 45.3 32.3 35.1 
Fruits Occasionally 46.3 52.9 ` 50.2 - 46.9 60.6 50.5 
Frequently. 33.8 35.3 37.9 43.8 27.3 35.2 
Regularly 19.9 11.8 12.0 9.3 12.1 14.3 

Fats i.e., Ghee, butter, . 
vegetable oil etc. - : aor 
Nil l 3.2 2.6. 3.0 . 8.1 3.0 3.2 
Less than l oz. -:- 10.8 7.0 © 5.3 8.1 6.1 7.9 
1 to 2 oz. l A 23.2 22.4 27.4 21.2 24.5 
More than 2 oz 58.3 67.2 69.3 56.4 69.7 64.4 





These percentages hold good generally, for all.the classes, except L.T., 
in which nearly 65% of the students do not take milk at all, while the rest 
generally take more than 1 lb. a day. About 70% of the students who do not 
take milk have reported that they cannot afford it., 

18. Fruits are taken only occasionally by about 50% of the students of 
the College, “frequently” by about 35% and regularly by only about 14%. In 
most of the classes (excep: Intermediate) the percentage of students taking 
fruits regularly is even less. In L. T. about 60% ef the students take fruit occa- 
sionally only, and only about 27% of them take fruits “frequently”. 

19. Table No. 4 also shows the amount of fat (ghee, butter, vegetable 
oil etc.) taken per day. It will be seen that about 64% of the students take more 
than 2. ounces of fat per day and about 25% between 1 and 2 ounces per day, 
8% take less than 1 ounce and 3% take no fat at all. The optimum intake of 
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fat for students in this drea is 2 oz. according to medical opinion. Against this 
background the consumption of fat appears to be satisfactory. 

20. About 35% of the students regularly take tea. ‘This figure shows 
that the tea habit is not so wide-spread as it may seem. About 20% of the 
students take tea once, about 13% take it twice, and only about 2.5% more 
than twice a day. The percentage of regular’ tea-drinkers are comparatively 
higher in the law and post-graduate classes, Thus, in t the Law class, about 
20% take tea once a day, -about 20% twice a day, and about 6% more than 
twice a day. (See table No. A; Appendix II) 

Table A; also gives the percentages of students indulging in pan, tobacco 
and smoking. Allowing: for some possible understatement, these figures may 
be taken as the minimum. Thus, we can say that at least about 8% of the 
students are habituated to pan, at least 1% to"pan and tobacco, and at least about 

10% to smoking. The percentages in the post-graduate, Law and L.T. classes 
are even higher. In the Law class, for example, 16% are habituated to pan, 
3% to pan and tobacco, and 22% to smoking. 
V—Clothing :— 

21. With regard to clothing, the main question asked was: Have you 
got an adequate supply of clothes (a) for summer (b) for winter? The notion 
of ‘adequacy in clothing’, subjective and arbitrary as it may seem, was adopted 
in the absence of any well-defined norm or minimum for clothing requirements 
that may be applicable to this area. Broadly speaking, however, and consi- 
dering that this question was not an isolated one and must have been considered 
in the context of other similar question is relating to diet etc., it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that those who have said that their supply of summer 
or winter clothing is inadequate really, do suffer from inadequacy. 


Table No. 5 


Adequacy of clothing. 
Percentage of students. 








Class Inter. Degree P. Graduates Law L.T. Whole 


College . 
Summer clothes 
inadequate 19.7 - 13.0 - 7.0. -> -11.0 11.8 14.0 
Winter clothes. `° . irai i , 
inadequate. _ ` 29.5 20.9. 12.6 15.7 11.8 | 21.8 


; For the college as a whole 14% of the’ students have stated that their 
supply of summer clothing is inadequate while about 22% have stated that their 
supply of winter clothing is inadequate. The -inadequacy was most marked 
in respect of Intermediate students. In almost every. class (with the 
exception of L. T.) the number of students with an inadequate supply of winter 
clothing is about one and a half times the number of those haying an inadequate 
supply o of summer clothing. 
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VI—HOUSING AND FURNITURE. 


Residence with Relations. : 

22. 63% of the students of the College live with their guardians or rela- 
tions about 25% live in hostels, zhe remaining 12% staying in rented private 
lodgings. 

(Table No. A,) 

Private Lodgings. 

23. So far as private lodgings are ccncerned most of the students are in 
rooms having an area of 50 sq. feet or more. In about 50% of cases two persons 
share a room, About 30%, Lave one room each in the remaining 20% of cases, 
three or more than three students share a reom., For about 28% of the students 
living in the lodgings, there are no proper alccpns arrangements during the 
summer or rainy, season. 

In about 60% of cases zhe rent charged is Rs. 10/- or more per manit per 
head for lodging only. In most of the remaining cases it is between Rs. 5/- and 
Rs. 10/-. l 

Hostel Accommodation. 

24. The hostels prov:de accommocation only to 700 students. Some 
can stay with friends or relations, but it is significant that a large part of these 
students come from villages sc that this facility is generally not available to 
them. Table No. A, indicazes that of those who applied for hostel accommoda- 
tion about 18% had to be refused. The living conditions in private lodgings 
being generally unsatisfactory; this is a very grave problem. Apart from this, 
it is desirable that students lve either with guardians or in the hostels. 

Amenities : ; 

25. Table No. Ag gives information with regard to electricity, water 
supply, sanitation and othe: similar amenities available to students living with 
relations and guardians and ir private lodgings. It is obvious that the table 
reflects, largely, the extent to which citizens of Meerut in general (and not only 
students) enjoy these amenities. Even so, the figures throw a’ good deal of light 
on the conditions amidst which a large part of our student population lives. 
About 24% of the students live in localities where according to them sanitary 
arrangements are not satisfactory. About 46 % do not have the benefit of electri- 
city in their homes and lodgings. There is inadequate ventilation in about 14% 
of cases. Near about 15 or 16%, do not have a convenient water supply or satis- 
factory bath room arrangements. All these conditions are bound to affect the 
life and study of students. , 

Facilities of Study. 

26. A secluded place for study, a chair and table and a shelf for exclusive 
use are not available to all students. About 35% of the students do not have 
an exclusive room for study. About 11% of them do not possess a table and | a 
chair for their own use, ard about 23% do not have a shelf. 
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Concentrated study becomes difficult when the study room is also the 

outer roomor (Baithak) of the house (as it generally is) -or is used for domestic 

purposes, or even if itis shared by a number of. persons. (including small 
children) who study i in different classes. : 


Conveyance. 


27. Nearly 58% of the students of the College do not possess any means 
of conveyance. Of these 15% live ata distance of three! alles or more. (Table 


A 8). 
Vil-—-STUDY 
Books. 


28. About 23% of students in the College do not possess the “minimum” 
quota of books, the percentage ‘of post-graduate students not possessing such a 
minimum quota, being still higher-viz., about 31% (Table No. 6). This is 
mainly due to lack of funds as shown in Table No. 7, and discussed i in section IX 


below. 


Table 6 


(Percentage of students) 








Studies. /Classes. ~ Inter. Degree. P. Graduate Law. L.T. Whole 
: College 








‘Not having mini- l j a eo 
mum quota of books 22.9 21.4 ` 30.9 © 16.7 23.5 23.2 


Hours devoted to 
studies at home— 


Less than 1 hour 0.5 2.2 18  . 62 29 > 1.8 
1 to 3 hours 24.2 240 : 10.2 37.5 32.4 ` 24.0 
3 to 5 hours 50.7 44.9 , 33.6 , 34.4 41.2-° 44.4 
_ Over 5 hours. 24.6 .28.9 . 45.4 — .21.9 23.5 29.8 
.Not having Library a . 
- Cards. 22.8 24.0 13.3 ` 23.7 26.5. 21.7 
Weekly hours devo- l a = 
ted in Lib. Read- 
ing room. eo a l 
Ni 0 — 604. - 335.. ù 71.4 91.2 66.5 
.1-7 hours (mt A2. > 95B 1.6. -5.8 18.1 
qd, aye INQ 5.14605 o IL 80. 85 
More than 14 hrs- — 4.2. | 26.6. . 15900 — a. 69 
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Library. 


29. About 44% of the students study between 3 and 5 hours each day 
at home. About 25% read bess than 3 hours a day at home.’ As the greater 
-part of the Survey took place during winter, the statements relating to hours 
of study may quite possibly have been affected by the fact that the time devoted 
to study in these months is zenerally greater than usual. 


30. As Table 6 shows a large proportion of the students makes no use, or 
an inadequate use of. the reading room facilities provided in the library. 
About two thirds of the students of the College do not read- in the library 
at all. About one fifth read-there for seven hours (or less) per week. Nearly 
one sixth devote more than seven hours per week in the reading room.. 


About 22% of the students of the College do not possess a library card. 
Even in the spony graduste ’ lasses ae of the uaea do not own a 
card, ` ; ; 


This may be partly due to genuine , difficulties such as lack of time, ‘dis- 
tance from the home etc., but is, in the main, the ‘result of apathy. A large 
number of students, coming directly from schools and Intermediate colleges, 
have naturally had no “taste”? of Library reading. 


Newspapers and Magazires. 


31. About 68% of the students report that they ily read newspapers. 
Even of the post-graduate students only akout 70% % report that they regularly 
read newspapers. — 

32. The number of magazine readers is smaller (about 45% 4) as may 
be expected, (Table No. Aj}. This table also shows the reading tastes of stu- 
dents. It is encouraging to rote that books on current affairs are a close second 
to fiction, at least in the higher classes, followed by religious and literary works. 
Biography too claims a fair proportion, thcugh about 20% of the students did 
not read general books at all in the previous year. It is significant that, of 
those who did read such books, a good number reported that they had’ read 
more than 10 during the year, 0 ` l . 


VIlI—Cultural, Social and Atheletic activities. 
Cultural and Social. 


33. Participation in extra curricular activities such as debates and 
lectures, dramas, concerts, ‘kavi sammelans’ and (mushairas) is very small. 
Only about 18% of all the students are interested in-debates and lectures.. ‘The 
proportion of students taking part in the work of different association is even 
smaller (11% for the college as a whole, though it is about 21% for post gra- 
duate students). The number of participants in other activities such ‘as 
concerts, kavi sammelans etc., is very small.. (Table No. Ajo) 


Less than one fifth of the students are members of some club or social organi- 
sation, Two fifths of the students had no hobby. Out ofthe rest, photography. 
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and music were popular with some of the students. Painting, poetry and stamp 
collecting were comparatively less popular. (Table No. A,,). 


34, On the other hand it is encouraging to find that an appreciable pro- 
portion of students have taken partin such literary activities as writing of stories, 
articles and poems, even though most of these have not’ been published ‘any 
where. (Table No.. Ap). : : 


Games and. Sports. a X f . 


35. About half of the students in the College do some sort of of daily exercise, 
Only about 35% of the students take part in some outdoor games. Among these, 
badminton is the most popular claiming 17% of all the students. About 8 to 
10% take part in each of the following: Gymnastics, Swimming, BOER 
` Cricket and football. (Table No. Ai). 
36. Even more disappointing is the finding (Table No. Ay) that only 
about 17% of those who, (as they say) took part in games in schools,. take 
part in them now. A large number of them have not stated the reason why 
they have given up playing, but among those who have given reasons, the most 
important factor is stated to be ‘lack of time’, the other important factor 
being ‘distance of the play-grounds.’ : A . 
37. As regards indoor games, more than half of the students pląy cards 

and carrom., A sizeable may play table tennis and chess. (Table A,,). 


Cinema: 


38. The cinema going habits of students make an interesting study. 
Surprising as it may seem, the cinema craze:is not universal. About one fifth 
of the students do not go to the pictures at all, or go only rarely. Another 
one third see one or two pictures a month. ‘About 30% of the students see two 
to four pictures a month and the’ rest PROM 17%) more than four. per . 
month, a y 

39. As for their tastes, Indian Pictures are far more popular than ri 
ones being liked three to four times more. Comedies are slightly more popular 
than tragedies, while social, musical, historical and religious pictures are liked 
in that order. (Table No. Am) l 


Religious activities. eeo 

40. About 31% of the students have stated that fey take eiia part 
in religious activities, (as defined in our schedule), about 16%, take frequent 
and another 32% take occasional part in them. The remaining 21% never 
participate in_such activities, (Table No. Ais). i 


41—EFFECTS OF FINANCIAL STATUS ON GENERAL | ‘LIVING 
CONDITIONS. : 


41. Table No. 7 is ‘specially i important as it t brings thie effect of the i incomé 
and financial status of the guardians on various aspects of the students’ lives such 
as health, food, clothing and study. He u : 
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Table 7 
(Percentage cf students) 





Conditions/Income Below Rs. 50 Rs. 101 Rs. 201 "Rs. 300 to Over Rs. 
Rs.50 tol00 to200 ` to 300 500 500/- 
Having. extra source 


of Income. 76.0 67.2 36.6 15.8 10.0 6.8 
Indebted. 28.0 14.5 5.2 10.3 3.7 1.7 
Having Chronic 

troubles. 6.0 74 5.6 3.3 4.8 3.4 
Having adequate 

medical treatment 2.0 1.0 2.9 2.2 3.2 2.3 
Not taking milk 64.0 57.4 41.2 34.1 21.2. 13.6 
Not taking fruits 76.0 73.3 61.3 -44.7 30.2 22.6 
With inadequate 

clothes. 66.0 36.4 24.3 9.5 7.4 2.8 
Having no secluded i 

place for study. 50.0 45.9 30.4 15.4 15.3 10.7 
With unsatisfactory 

sanitation 42.0 31.7 18.4 11.0 16.4 14.1 
Having no convey- 

ance though living 

at a distance above a ' 

mile, 40.0 37.8 38.7 11.7 10.0 6.2 
Not having mini- 

mum quota of books 56.0 49.3 -44.2 12.5 13.2 6.2 
Visiting more than 

two pictures a month 12.0 6.7 38.1 32.6 41.8 52.0 





42, The most remarkable feature of the table is that there is a marked 
disparity between the higher and lower income groups with regard to almost 
all the items covered. It will be noticed that the trends exhibited by students 
from income groups below Rs. 100/- (which may be called, for convenience 
the low income groups) ar: in sharp contrast with the trends exhibited by stu- 
` dents from income groups above Rs. 290/- (which may be referred to as the 
upper income groups for the purpose of this section) while those coming from the 
group 100-200 (referred tc as the middle group) are somewhere in between these 
two.* 

43. A big percentage of students coming from the ‘low’ income groups, 
and a fairly high percentage from the ‘middle group’ are compelled to resort ` 
to some extra sources of income. While this may enable them to afford higher 
education, yet at the sare time it must come in the way of their studies to a 
considerable extent. However, the hardship of those students from these groups 
who are not able to obtain any other remunerative work is probably even greater. 
Many of them are forcecl into indebtedness. About 28% from the income 
group below 50 and 15% from the 50-190 group are reported to have been un- 
der debt. Thus their striggle is a hard one. 





* The words ‘upper’, middle’, and ‘low’ are used here not in the generally accepted 
sense but only to differentiate between and compare the various income groups referred 
to in this section. 
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44, The effect of financial resources is again clearly visible in the intake 
of fruit and milk, in the adequacy of clothing and in the possession of books. 
Nearly 60% of the ‘low’ income group students and about 40% of the ‘middle’ 
~.group do not take any milk. 


Even in the 200-300 group about one. third of the students do not take 
milk. As to fruits, an even larger majority of the students from the ‘low’ and 
‘middle’ income groups (about 75% in the former and 60% in the latter) and a 
fairly high percentage from the 200-300 group (45%) do not take any. 66% of 
the students in the “below 50’ group have inadequate clothing ; about one third 
of the students in the group 50-100, and a fourth of those in the ‘middle’ group 
also have inadequate clothing. The same two groups (‘low’ and ‘middle’ in- 
come ones) show the most marked shortage in the possession of necessary books. 

45. Housing conditions show a similar disparity. About half of the 
students in the ‘low’ ‘incomes groups and a third of the ‘middle’ group stu- 
dents have no secluded place for’study. Nearly two fifths of such students who 
live at a distance of more than a mile from the college do not have any means 
of conveyance. - : 


46. It may be noted that the percentage of cinema-going students is 
small for the ‘low’ income group, but is fairly high (33% to 50%) for the ‘upper’ 
and ‘middle’ income groups. However, even in the lowest group (below Rs. 
50/-) 12% of students see more than 2 pictures a month, 

47. Thus, for quite a large proportion of the students, life is hard. It is 
harder still for the groups referred to as the ‘low’ and ‘middle’ ones, and for some 
it is even miserable. The problems of these students require serious and urgent 
thought. 


X—SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS. 


48. It has been mentioned in section (ii) that about 10% of the students 
of the college are wholly or partly self-supporting. Table No. A, gives the 
class-wise distribution of such students. ‘The high percentage of self-supporting 
students (about 38%) of the L. T. classes is understandable. Many of them are 
already settled in life as teachers and join the L. T. class mainly to improve 

-their qualifications and prospects. In Law also the percentage of wholly and 
partly self-supporting students is quite high (about 35%). There is a disparity 
between the percentage of wholly and partly self-supporting students. It can be 
probably explained by the fact that many persons who are already employed 
in some way (¢.g., in an office) may also attend law classes in the the evenings. 
In the post-graduate classes also about 20% of the students are either wholly 
` or partly self-supporting. Here again some of these are penon who are already 
-employed and who have joined morning classes. , 

49. Table No. A, shows the sources of income from work of such students, 
- The- greatest proportion- (about 63°4) of-them.- support themselves (wholly .or 
partly) from tuitions, about 22% from service, about 6% opi business and the 


7” rest from other miscellaneous sources. 
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50. The percentage of students who have taken up some service is not 
very large, being only 22% of the self-supporting students. Most. of these” 
are post-graduate and law students and are concentrated in the income group 
above Rs. 100/- per month. Only about 5% of the self-supporting students are 
in business’ and these are mostly from the Law and Post-graduate Classes and 
the ‘above, 100° income group. , 

51. The rest of the self-supporting students are from other occupations - 
(about 10°%).- It is shocking to note that some of the students had even to resort 
to rickshaw pulling, or chair-knitting or masonry. 

52. The fact that an appreciable number of students resort to remunera- 
tive work in order to carry o^ their studies must obviously affect their life and 
work in the college. Table Mo. Ag, gives the general conditions of such students 
classified according to income, earned by them. A few points brought out by 
the table may be noted. Thə percentage o? indebtedness is quite large for those 
whose incomes are below Rs. 100. The percentages of students not taken milk 
and fruits and having an inadequacy of clothes are also high. Participation in 
extra curricular activities is low. But it is note worthy that the hours devoted 
to study by such students are slightly higher than by students of the College as a 
whole, probably because of their more serious and realistic attitude towards life. 


(Table No. Aj). 


XII—-CONCLUSION. 


53. The findings of tre survey present a variegated pattern. Some of 
these results only serve tc confirm notions or opinions which were already 
widely held. In fact it is ome of the functions of statistical investigation to give 
concreteness to prevalent ideas. But some of the results also serve to increase 
or even correct our knowledge with regard to the life of students and reveal new 
or hither to inadequately considered problems. 

54. The results of the survey present a variegated pattern in another 
sense also. They show that all is not well with the student community. The 
economic, physical and social hardships waich a very large number of students 
have to bear, with little or 20 prospect for the immediate future, constitute a 
serious problem. Much of the frustration and the lack of zeal that are so wide- 
spread to-day amongst students can be traced to these facts. 


Again, the indifference of students to various types of literary, social, cul- 
tural and atheletic activities, which are now considered to be a vital part of 
education calls for serious tainking by educationists. 


But while all is not w2ll with students, as pointed out above, all is not 
“lP either. This is a redeeming and hopeful feature. Where opportunities exist 
and where environmental conditions are favourable, students can and do show 
creative energy. The potential is there ; it has to be drawn out. The educa- 
tional structure should not merely remove the various obstacles and difficulties 
which obstruct the path of the students; it should also create positive conditions 
for channeling this creative energy in useful directions, It has become customary 
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in many circles to take students to task for not playing a useful and positive role 
in society. Atthe same time no steps or inadequate steps are taken to provide 
conditions in which such a positive and constructive attitude may develop. 


55. As indicated above, it is. not possible for an educational institution 
acting by itself to solve all the problems that students as well as their teachers ` 
and parents have to face. These problems are tied up with the educational 
structure as a whole and with the economic and: social life of the region or even 
of the country. But an educational institution can certainly solve some of them 
and also attempt to mitigate the intensity of others. 


a 


——:0:—— 


APPENDIX I Serial No...... T 
CONFIDENTIAL 
Survey of living conditions of Meerut College students 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Note:—All entries are to be made by means of a check mark (y), 
unless otherwise indicated. If necessary, more than one 
alternative may be check-marked. 


Nameh iepen aa aa ANA AANA A Laaa SSAA n RURAS EENE CS EERO TET 
Class ari aai ecm Sections norana Faculty .......... 
Tutorial Group Number............ Name of Tutorseriesiss cesiones isernia 
Local Address........ P NE E Waa La wiedad E 
Permanent Address.......... eina eed ar eA esaia enades tiee 
Father’s (or, if father is not alive, guardian’s) name...............65 ET 
ka e aiaa Occupation... .es eresse rerrrrrsrerererenr eere te [ACOME.sssnee reenen 
Religion... eer ers CASE nur ee vented cates ABE. secrccseeereeteees 
Married/Unmarried. If merried, state number. of children, if any... 
PICI BN tessisidvbdoecuwsieiets s WeIg Tn eisde tac iriran Chestijnsecarsisecdercesdvennene 

Serial Nossos 


A Means of Support 


1. (a) Father. (c}) Self. 
(b) Any other relation. (d} Anyone else. 
If your ansv-er is (d) state name of supporter and amount of 
financial helb...... renkad ae a 
2. If you do not live with guardian, what average amount do you get 
monthly? Rs........-6 
3. (i) Do you do 
(a) Any privaze tution? - Yes No 
(b) Any otaer remunerative work ? Yes No 
Mention nature of wark or job......cceeeccseee eee eens iS hdan 
(ii) If your answers to Q, 3 (i) is yes, state 
(a) Average monthly earning............ sresrees 
(b) Average time spent daily........ cesses 


4. Do you get any scholarship from 


(a) Meerut College Amount 
(b) Agra University? 
(c) Governament? 

(d) Any ozher source? 


easwovesessersnneo 
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5. 


Deerewrveee 


(a) Cash veecceccescesseeeee (b) Unpaid bills....... Searle aes 
B. Health . 
1. (a) Do you have any chronic trouble? Yes © No 
(b) If yes what?...... ic eeeeeeweene 
(c) Are you taking adequate treatment for it? Yes No 
(d) Ifnot, why motP...cceeseeees 
` 2. (a) Do you use glasses? ` Yes ` .No 
i (b) If yes, for how long?..esessecees re i 
3. (i) Have you any dental trouble? oF Yes No : 
(ii) aye (a) whatkind?...... 0.66: se 
f (b) for how long?... ooien 
4. How many times a day do you visit the latrine? ET T 
5. For how many days were you absent from your College (or Beiool 
due to illness in the last session? ereere 
6. (i) Do you frequently consult the doctor? ` Yes No 
(ii) If 50, WHY Paea ETA ikana i 
& Food 
l. Are you a (a) Vegetarian? (b) Non-vegetarian ? 
2. (a) Do you take milk regularly? . Yes No >: 
(b) If yes, state quantity P.sescesereesreeree o 
(c) If not, isit because you cannot afford it? Yes © No 
3. Do you take : 
(a) Ghee? i Approx. daily quantity............ 
(b) Vegetable ghee? Ss 54 Sy naana 
(c) Butter? f a sj ony AAA Seas 
(d) Oil? aieu T E E T 
4. Do you take fruits? : : 
- (a) Regularly (b) Frequently (c) -Occasionally 
5. Do you use stale food? (Stale food means food kept over night) 
Yes No 
6. How many full meals a day do you take? Mention time. 
(a) Once. _ State reason. ` © (b) Twice 
7. How many times daily do you take light’ refreshment? Mention time. 
(b) Once (b) -Twice or more. 
8. (a) Are your meal and refreshment times regular? Yes ` No 
(b) If not, state reason..........ceeceesesee seers 
(a) Do you regularly take tea? i Yes No 
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Mention Fee Concessions, if any.....s.sessrereoveserseseesesosrroreesrersereerno 
(i) Are the above sources sufficient fr) you? Yes No 


Gi) Ifnot, do you 


(a) Borrow cash? (b) Make purchases on credit? 


(iii) In case of 6 (ii) 


(a) Do you repay by saving? 
(b) Do you repay by extra demands on your guardian ? 
' (c) Is there any failure to meet obligations? 


(iv) What is the amount of your present indebtedness, if any? 


i _ (b) Ifyes, how many times daily?....,... | 
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10. ‘Are you habituated to 


(a) ‘Pan’? (c) Smoking? 
(b) ‘Pan’ and tobacco? (d) Any intoxicant? 
11. What is your approximate monthly expenditure on items mentioned 
in Q. 10? 
12. (i) Where do you take your meals? 
(a) At home (c) Private mess . 
(b) Hostel mess (d) Restaurant, hotel or dhaba. 
(ii) In case of (b), (c) and (d) mention amount spent................+ 
(iti) Do you cook your own food? Yes No 
D. Clothing 
I. What is your usual dress in (i) Shirt or kurta and dhoti or pyjama 
(a) Summer at home (ii) Shirt and pant. 
(iii) Goat and pant. 
outside (iv) Bushshirt and pant. 
(v) Suit. 
(b) Winter at home (vi) Pullover or waistcoat in winter. 
(vil) Overcoat. 
outside (viii) Any headgear 


(ix) Any other. 


N.B.—Note down the rumber or numbers of the relevant item or items 
mentioned in the mergin. 


2. Have you got an adequate supply of clothes? 


(a) For Summer Yes No 

(b) For Winter Yes No’ 
3. Which of these items ave included in your bedding? 

(a) Blanket i (c) Durry (e) Bedsheet 

(b) Quilt (d) Gadda (f) Pillow 


4. What did you spend during the past twelve months on 
(a) Woollen clotres? (b) Non-woollen clothes? (c) Shoes? 


E. Housing and Furniture 
1. Where do you live? 


(a) With relations (b) In a hostel (c) In lodgings 
2. In case of Q. I. (a or (c) 
(a) Have you got a secluded place for study? Yes No 
= (b) Are there preper bath-roors and latrine 
4 arrangements? l Yes No 


3, In case of Q. 1 (a) 
(i) Does your family 


‘ 
f 


d (a) Occupy the whole house ? (b) Share it with others ? 
P (ii) State the number of 
(a) Living rooms m your house............... 
fb) Inmates in your house.....c.. ceeeseceeeee 


4, Incase of Q, 1. (c) state 


(i) Area of your room...... essees 

(ii) No. ofinmates in your room..........4. 

Gii) Sleeping arrangements during summer and rains 
(iv) Monthly rent Rs 


serpoovauvne 


RETETE EETET 
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5. Is there arrangement for , Pe gs 
(a) Electric light? -© . Yes ' No 


(b) Convenient water supply? Yes No 

(c) Proper ventilation ? Yes No 
6. Are the sanitary arrangements in your locality 

: satisfactory ? Yes No 

7. Have you the following for your exclusive personal use? 

(a) Cot (c) Table 

(b) Chair (d) Shelf. 
8. Ifyou do not belong to Meerut Proper 


. (a) Did you apply for a hostel seat? Yes No 
(b) If yes, with what result?........ haley 


9. Ifa day scholar 


(G) At what distance from the College do you live ?..........6. 
Gi) Have you got (a) a bicycle ?............ : 
(b) any other conveyance ? 
F. Study ie 
1. Have you got the minimum quota of books ? Yes No 
‘2. How many hours daily do you devote to studies at home ?............... 
"3. (i) Have you got a library card ? Yes No 


Gi) How many books did you take from the library during the last session? 
. (iii) How many hours do you devote weekly in the library ? 
4, Do you regularly read ta) Newspapers? Yes No 
(b) Magazines? Yes ë No 
5. (i) Do you read books other than books in your course? If yes, which of 
the following types do you like? i 


(a) Fiction (c) Biography (e) Literary 
(b)° Current affairs (d) Religious (f) Any other 
(ii) How many books outside your course did you read during the past 
VEAL PS oE rR . 
G. Atheletic Activities 
1. Do you take daily exercise ? l Yes ~~- No 
2, Do you regularly take part in outdoor games Yes ~oo No , 
(a) Hockey (c) Tennis (e) Badminton (g) Gymnasium 
(b) Football (d) Cricket (f) Swimming (h) . Any*other. 
3. Are you a member of N 
(a) A College team? (b) A Club team? ` 
4. -Have you won any prizes or trophies ? "Yes `. No \ 
5. (i) Did you take part in any games in school ? Yes NO te 
Gi) Are you taking part in them now ? Yes No 
If not, Why? ..ccsesseessscsers E . iota 


H. Recreation 

1, Do you play any indoor games ? 
(a) Table Tennis : (c) Cards (e) Any other. 
(b) Carrom | (d) Chess : . 


sa 


* 
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How many pictures do you seein a month? 
What type of picture or pictures do you like most? 
(i) (a) Indian (iii) (a Historical 
(b) Foreign o (b) Social, 
(ii) (a) Comedies : (c) Religious 
(b) Tragedies (d) Musical 
(e) Any other. 
What is your average monthly expenditure on the cinema? 
Are you a member of a club or social organization? Yes No 
(i) Have you any hobbies? Yes No 
Gi) If so, which of these? f l 
(a) Music (c) Painting ‘  (e) Photography 
(b) Poetry (d) Stamp collecting (f) Any other. 
Cultural, Social and Religious activities 
What part do you take in extra-curricular activities? 
(a) Debates and lectures (d) Concerts (g) any other activity 
(b) Associations (e) Kavi Sammelans 
(c) Dramas (€) Mushairas 
(i) Have you ever written j 
(a) Story? (c) Article? 
(b) Poem? i (d), Any thing else? 
(ii) If yes, has any of your contributions been published? Yes No 
(ii) Ifyes, when and where?............... 
How many people can you call your 
(a) Friends? (b) Acquaintances? 
Do you devote time to religious activities? 
(a) Regularly Religious activities include prayer, pujah, 
(b) Frequently havan, namaz, visit to temples, mosques or 
(c) Occasionally churches, or religious places, fasts, attend- 
_ (d) Never ing religious discourses, etc. 
Miscellaneous 
. Ifa day scholar, how many times have you had occasion to meet your 
tutor outside group meetings? 
Since 1947, have you travelled 


(a) Outside your district? 
(b) Outside your province? 
(c) Outside India? i 
Checked by ` Signaturs of Investigator. 
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CAUSES AND BY CLASSES — 


APPENDIX II 
TABLE NO. A). 
DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES ALLOTTED AND REJECTED BY 


(Vol. V. 









































| E Causes of rejection of samples. | “nw 
v v -0 S 
SI: Name of A È fg 8 fy 8 tE 
No. Class F s = $ BS E E ER? 
serial 3 96 a (35 3 E | ey 
e |e eal A 18°] sé ae 
Z |= |m 
| 
1. | Ist. Yr. Se | 95 | 4 6 | 6 | 16.| 79 
2. | Ist. Yr. Com. | 58 5 1.6 | 52 
3. | Qnd.¥r. Arts. | 101 1 3 6 | 10 | 91 
4, 2nd.Yr. Com. | 66 2 5 2 9 . 57 
5. | Qnd.Yr.Sc. | 217 4 8 | 21 | 33 |184 
6. | 3rd.Yr. Arts. | 242 12 24 62 98 | 144 
“7, 3rd. Yr. Com. | 60 3 oe 6 9 51 
8. | 3rd.Yr. Se | 212 | 18 | 3 13 | 25 | 57 | 155 
9. | IV Yr. Arts, | 227 1 21; 49 | 71 | 156 
10.° | IV Yr. Com. | 37 | 1 5 6 | 31 
11. | IV Yr. Se. 194 | 12 1 10 | 19 | 42 | 152 
12. | M.A, 214 | 16 9 | 58 | 83 | 131 
13. | M. Com 33 | 33 
14. | M.Sc 85 niaz Se |19 |66 
15. | Law 135 i 5 5 | 16 | s | 7s | 60 
16. [LT 36 | i> | 1 2 | 34 
Totat ę2012 | 85 | 2 | 5 | 127 | 317 | 536 |1476 


Percentage 50% 


36.75% 
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TABLE No. A, 


Age Composition 


Percentage of Students 








Class | Inter. | Degree | Post- Law L.T. | Whole 
Age . {graduate College 
ie ee Sree eC: Sree: eee ee: és 

Below 13 0.2 oe ls one ee 0.1 
13-15 5.3 Sie bie fe 1.8 
15-17 995} 15 |. ee fe 9.9 
17-19 48D 27.4 2.3 5 3.2 as 28.3 
19-21 14.3 48.1 24.3 , 16.1 bs 31.3 
21-23 2.0 18.6 48.2 32,2 17.7 18.6 

23-25 ots 3.6 17.0 19.4 17.7 55 
25-30 02 l 0.8 3.5 ! 21.0 52.9 3.9 
30 and above As ihe oH 8.1 11.7 - 0.6 

















Not available. 3.2 
TABLE No. A, 
Civil Condition 


(Percentage of Students) 





} 














Inter. | Degree | Post- Law L.T. | Whole 

graduate College 
Unmarried 97.3 88.5 80.8 62.9 14.7 .| 87.4 

Married 
(a) No child 2.3 10.3 14.6 24.2 23.5 | 9.4 
(b) One child 0.2 0.9 3.2 9.7 35.3 2.2 
(c) Two or more 0.2 0.3 1.4 3.2 26.5 1.0 
-children : 











Not available. - 3.7 
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‘TABLE No. A, 


Source of Support 


(Percentage of Students) 








Source/Class Inter. | Degree | Post- Law | L. T. [Whole 


























graduate | College 
A Ka 
Father ` 85.8 | 84.7 | 78.3 | 64.3 | 55.8 | 82.4 
Relations and‘others 112.6 |120 [119 |149 | 148 | 125 
Partly self-supporting 2.6 4.3 10.2 14.9 8.8 5.4 
Self-supporting ` 1.6 3.2 8.9 | 20.8 | 29.4 5.1 
TABLE No. A, 
Students suffering from.Health Trouble 
(Estimated Number in the College) 
| Number 
Cause ; of 
_ Students 
‘Chronic Troubles 
‘Under Treatment 112 
With no treatment bs = 130 
Using glasses l 357 
Dental troubles 258 
Gastic troubles ‘35 
Frequent Medical consultations l l 586 


Absence from classes due to illness for prolonged periods in the 
previous session. 349 
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TABLE No. ‘A, 


Const mption of tea, pan & tobacco 


‘(Percentage of students) 






































Post- Whole 
mes Inter. | Degree graduate Law L. T. College 
Item E 
( Once 21.5 18.2 22.6 20.3 14.7 19.9 
| 
Tea< Twice 12.1 10.7 | 18.0 20.3 8.8 12.6 
| 
| More than twice 1.7 2.6 1.9 6.3 sii 2.3 
Pan only 49 8.2 | 9.7 15.6 11.7 7.8 
Pan with Tobacco ats 0.9 | 2.3 3.1 ‘as 0.9 
Smoking 58 10.0 11.5 21.7 23.4 9.8 
TABLE No. A, 
Local Residence 
(Percentage o? Students) 
iia ries PSS, 
Post- Whole 
Class Inter. | Degree graduate Law L. T. College 
Residence ee _ 
With relation 82.2 53.0 57.6 | 70.3 | 35.3 | 63.0 
Lodging €.5 13.0 11.2 7.8 52.9 11.6 
Hostel 12.3 33.7 31.2 21.9 11.8 25.4 

















Not available 0.3 
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TABLE No. A, 
Hostel Accommodation 


(Percentage of Students) 



































Class Post- Whole 
Inter, Degree ora duate Law L. T. College 
Applied for Hostel seat} 16.4 | 32.1 32.6 21.7 8.8 | 26.3 
o% of applications | 40.8 | 11.3 | 16.0 Bh $3.3 | 17.8 
turned down | - | 
TABLE No. A, 
Main Living Conditions of Day Scholars 
(Percentage of Students) 
‘Living Conditions eee 
Having no room electrified 45.9 
» ho convenient water supply 15.3 
» no proper ventilation 13.9 
» no satisfactory sanitation 93.9 
> : - 
» no satisfactory bathroom arrangement 15.6 
Living at a distance of less than 3 miles . | 42.5 
Living at a distance of over three miles ; 15.3 





without a means of conveyance | 
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TABLE No. A, 
Reading Habits . 


(Fercentage of Students) 





Post- 









































Class Inter. Degree—> praduete Law | L.T. College 
Newspaper ` 61.7 ey 71.5. | 85.9 | 85.9 68.3 
| | | 
Magazines 407 | 434 | 583 | 515 | 32.4 | 45.0 
General Books | 
(a) Fiction 46.C | 52.4 56.1 51.6 | 29 50.6 
-(6) Current affairs 28.€ 43.2 | 54.8 43.8 35 39.8 
(à Biography | 934 | 25.9 | 27.2 Gi dh Tosi oes 
(d) Religions 32 | 37-7 i 29,4 21.9 2.6 33.9 
(e) Literary l 26.0 | $65 | 325 | 43.8 3.8 33.1 
(f) Other 11.3 | 132 | 141 | 15.6 2.1 13.9 
` None i 17.2 15.0 15.2 17.2 | -1.5 160 
> 
Books. Read last Year | 
Nil | 19.3 17.9 |. 21.1 ‘29.7 2.1 19.5 
1-5 f 131 |, 10.2 10.1 7.8 0.3 10.9 
5-10 162 | 14.4 8.3 78 1.5 13.8 
Above 10 ` 298 | 57.0 | 609 | 547 | 62 | 554 
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TABLE. No. A 
Extra-Curricular - Activities 


(Percentages of Students) 


a - eee 





























Class Inter. | Degree | Post- Law L. T. | Whole 
graduate College 
Debate & lecture 20.5 14.8 20.7 20.3 38.2 18.3 
Association 6.1 10.3 21.2 17.1 14.7 10.9 
Drama 17.8 14.0 7.8 14.1 2.9 l l4i _ 
Concert 3.6 4.7 4.6 3.2 X ai 42 
Kavi Sammelan 9.2 77 |. 92 | 109 | 147 8.7 
Mushaira 53 | 56 | 69 | 41 | us | 62 
Other . 4.5 2.1 0.4 3.1 oe 2.6 
“Member of Club or 15.6 15.8 25.4 25.4 23.5 | 17.8 
f Society 





ARU aaao AAE EEA A AES E ERS a 
TABLE No. Ay 
Hobbies 


(Percentage of Students) 























Class/Hobby - Inter. | Degree | Post- | Law L.T. | Whole 
graduate College 

Photography 19.0 | 215 | 222 | 933 | 147 | 207 
Music 16.2 | 19.7 165 | 150 | 147 | 17:8 
Painting 9.9 11.5 5.2 5.0 5.9 9.6 
Poetry ‘| 95 | 116 | 12.2 | 100 | 294 | 11.4 
Stamp Collecting _ 13.6 13.3 9.6 6.7 14.7 12.6. 
Others | 173 | 19.0 | 209 | 25.0 | 176 | 19.0 
No hobby 43.2 | 38.0 | 387 | 483 | 382 | 402. 
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TABLE No. Ai 
Literary Activities 


(Percentage of Studer-ts composing Poems, Stories and Articles) 





Class.->| Inter. | Degree Post- Law | L.T. 





















































Whole 
on a | College 
Stories 19.7 | 174 |.219 | 20.4 | 442 | 19.6 
Poems . 134 | 116 | 138 | 16.9 | 26.4 | 13.1 
Articles 16.5 | 20.3 | -20.1 | 33.9 | 67.6 20.7 
Others 0.9 2.1 2.2 1.6 ges 1.6 

TABLE No. Ay 
Regular Exercise and Out-door Games. 
(Pz2rcentage.of Students) 
Class—>| Inter. | Degree | Post- Law L.T. | Whole 
graduate College 
Game | te | 
Daily Exercise | 45.6 | 56.7 | 45.6 ; 344 | 412 50.1 
( Gymnastics 77 | 129 | 79 | 63 | 29 | 99 
| Swimming 10.3 78 6.6 1.6 5.9 8.0 
i | cricket s6 | 70 | 58 | 47| 29 | 93 
E | Badminton 20.0 | 16.1 | 16.6 | 9.4 5.9 | 16.9 
g 4 Hockey 11.5 8.2 5.8 2.9 8.3 
5 | Football -| 123 6.9 |. 58 3.1 yi 8.0 
S | Tennis 35 | 40-b 20 | 31 2.9 3.5 
Other - P 55 7.8 7.0 3.1 8.8 6.8 
| None l i 51.5 | 78.2 `| 61.4 | 75.0 | 824 j 649 













































































7 | | | 2891199 
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TABLE No. Ay, 


Indoor Games 


(Percentage of Students) — 



























































| Post- Whole 
Gases: Class-> Inter. | Degree Sime Tater | Degree Graduate) 19W | 5E duate| Law | L. T. College 
Cards 55.0 | 56.7 | 53.9 | 68.3 | 41.2 | 55.9 
Carrom 56.8 55.7 47.8 50.0 38.2 54.2 
Chess 13.2 19 3 24.8 31.7 |, 35.3 19.1 
Table Tennis 17.3 | 23.8 | 28.3 | 20.0 17.6 22.2 
Others | 6.5 - 5.7 3.9 5.0- 5.9 5.6 
| 
No games - | 22.5 | 24.8 | 26.5 25.0 | 38.2 24.7 
Fe nag ao eee eS Sa ee oe A 
TABLE No. Ajs 
How Often Students See Pictures 
(Percentage of Students) 
Class i E . | 
: Post- Whole 
No. of pictures Inter. | Degree Law L.T 
seen per month | Graduate College 
‘Ni -> 21.3 | 17.9 16.2 -| -15.6 | 32.4 18.9 
1-2 . 42.9 32.8 31.9 21.9 35.3 35.3 
2-4 24.1 | 31.4 31.9 |. 29.7 26.5 |. 29.1. 
Above-4 11.7 | 179 | 20.0 | 32.8 5.8 | 167. 
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TABLE No. Aj, 
: Students’ Choice of Pictures 
(Percentage cf Students) 
Class—>| Inter. | Degree Post- ` Law | L.T. | Whole 
À graduate College 
Type of Picture liked Jooo E 
Indian l 61 9 70.9 76.5 79.9 82.3 69.6 
Foreign | 17.7 | 20.7 | 208 | 433 | 88 ; 204 
Comedy 44.0 53.5 52.5 56.6 41.2 50.2 
Tragedy i | 31.3 46.1 46.0 51.6 38.2 41.5 
Social 34.9 47.0 49.5 58.3 49.9 44,1 
Historical 37.8 32.2 39.1 46.6 41.2 35.8 
Musical 34.9 | 416°| 508 | 399 | 323 | 40.7 
Religious. 30.4 | 306 | 201 | 283 | 264 | 30.1 
Any other 7.9 8.1 6.0: 14.9 2.9 7.9 
_Do not like 17.7 15.1 13.4. 9.9 23.5 15.6 
- > i 
TABLE No. Ajg 
Religious activities ` š Be: 
© (Percentage of students) 
Class->| Inter. | Degree | Post- |. Law L.T. | Whole 
graduate College 
Participation | tts! ees 
Regularly 30.8 | 31.7 | 299 | 220 | 382 | 309 
Frequently 15.4 17.3 14.3 | 15.3 11.8 16.1 
Occasionally 31.9 | 30.7 | 304 | 37.3 ! 41.2 | 315 
Never 21.9 | 203 | 25.4 | 254 | 88 | 215 
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TABLE No. A x9 
Income of Self Supforting and Partly Self Supporting Students. 


‘(Fercentage of Students.) - 






























































; oo j 4 | 
Nature of | Class—>| Inter. Degree | Post- Law L.T. | Whole 
work 4 graduate College 
Income i 
Below 15) 33.5 112 Bah 8 tau sie 10.2 
Tuition 4] 15-30 | 295 | 462 | 146 T | 26.6 
L Over 30} 11.2 | 22.3 | 37.5 | 30.5 | 20.0 | 25.9 
| 62.7 
(|Below 50} 3.7 1.6 2.1 i ie 1.8 
| ‘ 
Service <4 | 50-100 3.7 7.9 2.1 4.3 | ey 4.8 
| i ; 
{jOver 100) 37 4.8- | 24.9 39.3 E 15.0 
21.6 
fBelow50 37 | 32 ” aa I ee ohg 
Business J 50—100| . 3.7 ne Jag 4.3 | -1.8 
; | ; 
[|Over 100) 3.7 | 15 | 21 4.3 a eee’: 
| Aea 
| 6.1 
(|Below 50) 37 1.5 8.3 4.3 60.0 6.0 
Others 4 50-100 vs “de oes e 20.0 0.6 
| er 
| Over 100 a ase 4.2 13.0 | 3.0 
pepe ee 
| | 
` el [ | 9.6 
A 4 . 
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TABLE Ap 


General Conditions of Self-Supporting and partly Self-Supporting Students. 
(Percentage of Students) 

















Income- | Below | rene Rs.50/-to) Above 
, Rs.25/- | 50/- 100/- jRs. 100/- 
General Conditions | | 
1. Whether any help from any source |- 70 6l 43 | 12 
e. g. scholarship, freeship etc. 
2. Indebtedness 24 23 26 15 
3. Not taking milk regularly: 64 63 52 33 
4. Not taking fruits regularly 72 61 65 67 
5. Inadequacy of clothes 54 39 48 18 
6. No secluded place for study 50 37 48 39 
7. No minimum quota of books 52 51 43 27 
8. Not taking part in extra curricular 54 56 52 67 
activities 











Note: The percentages in different columns are based on the number of Self- 
Supporting students in each income-group. 
TABLE No. A n 


Time Devoted to Studies by Earning Students 
(Percentage of Students) 


























Class 
Inter. | Degree TaN Law L.T. Hae ae 
Time devoted | Sle ener’ ollege 
eevee = Fr 
QS} Lessthan2 | 608 | 322 | 214 ee ste 35.7 
w” 
2a | 2-3 12.0 | 32.2 | 322 = y 27.7 
5 3 
A g 3—5 20.0 | 238 | 21.4 a i 22.3 
a) 
88| over 5 8.0 | 11.8 | 25.0 os oh 14.3 
Te L 
BS f 
SH | Below 2 10.7 5.5 | 10.3 a “i 8.0 
H j f 
Bm | 2-4 | 464 | 490 | 310 |... ak. ag 
ww OD ' 
ER ‘over 4 42.9 | 45.5 | 58.7 a m 48.3 
& ‘ | 
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APPENDIX ill 


Statistical Note. 


The nomimal roll of the Meerut College on August 4, 1954 was taken as 
the Sample Frame. The numerical strength of the male students on that 
date was 4024. The total ‘population’? was divided into five strata i. e. 
Intermediate, Degree, Post-Graduate, Lew and L. 'T. classes. The nearest 
approach to random order was provided by the strict alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the source-list. A systematic sample was then drawn in the fixed 
proportion of 50% from the five sub-populations; iin. other words, every 
alternate individual was taken, the first one having been chosen by lot. 

Out of 2012 schedules issued for investigation, only 1476 were finally 
accepted for the purpose of analysis. Tke varied causes of rejection are set 
out in the table A, in Appendix II. i 

In the fore-going Tables, percentages for each stratum and for the whole 
college were computed and percentages of the whole being the weighted per- 
centages of the corresponding ones in the different strata. 


Only in one case i. e. Table Ay, the estimates of the whole College have 
been tabulated, the method followed beirg that of proportional estimation. 

As is natural in such enquiries, some of the questions were not answered by 
certain informants; in some instances, the answers given were rejected as in- 
consistent. The percentages-of all such cases have been computed and set 
forth in the relevant table against the cazegory ‘not-available’. 

Sampling error is not calculated separately. But the incidence of 
maximum error due to aforesaid causes is indicated in the subjoined table, 





ae 
/ .4n 
n being the size of the sample. Of course n varies from stratum to stratum, 
because the non-availability of relevant information is variable. 





Maximum.error involved in a percentage 100p, is equal to 200 











TABLE 
P pere Maximum error in percentage. 

available’ Psi Whol 
cases Inter. Degree ede a A Law L.T. College 

0 4.64 3.81 6.89 12.92 17.15 2.60 

5 4.77 3.91 6.77 13.24 17.68 2.67 

10 4.90 4.02 6.95 13.61 17.96 2.74 

15 5.04 4.13 7.14 14,00 18.57 2,82 

20 5.20 4.26 | 7.27 14.43 19.24 2.91 





re er 
From the above table we find that the amount of maximum error is 
very small except in the case of Law and L. T. classes. 


REVISION OF THE U. N. CHARTER. 
By Asok Komar Basu CHAUDHURI, M. A. LL. B. 


The Charter of the United Nations is as good a Constitution as any 
written and rigid constitution of a country, say, of India or of the U.S.A. It is 
but natural, therefore, for me Charter to have some provision for its amend- 
ment or revision. Here it is quite appropriate to ask what led the statesmen 
to provide the Charter with the facility of revision. The reasons are obvious. 
Firstly, in order to test the real value of the principles of the Charter we 
must see it in relation to the experience cf the past few years. In other 
words, can the principles incorporated in the Charter withstand the new situ- 
ations and circumstances ? Secondly, with the passage of time different prob- 
lems may crop up which, probably, could not be thought of by the Statesmen 
who had drafted the Charter then years ago. Is it not a wise step, therefore, 
to incorporate in the Charter such a mechanism as can keep it in step with the 
time, lest the Charter should prove outdated and useless. Indeed, time has come 
for the drafters to think caimly and patiently how they can bring about an 
unanimous revision, when tremendous change in world politics is going on 
with the various explosions of atom bombs and whose devastating effect is 
gradually increasing.1 Tae emergence of .New China too, has proved 
to be a thorny problem and the Charter does not provide any solution of the 
problem rather puts a stumbling block in the way of its solution. The emer- 
gence of Asia as a whole, =ndeavouring to come at par with the western 
powers in all respects is no less an important factor in the development of 
world tension; but of this tae Charter does not take any cognizance at all. 
Lastly, however, the feeling of imperfection was there among the drafters of 
the San Francisco Charter. At heart, none, at that time, was satisfied with it, 
since they were in a hurry :o draft it and to present it to the world as a brake 
against German militarism. 


On the whole from ‘ts very appearance, it seems to bea product of 
compromise on various issues behind which, there was good deal of bargain- 
ing among the sovereign states, particularly the Big Five, to secure as many 
benefits as possible and the agreements which they arrived at usually were 
considered to be ‘the next best’, e. g. the right of Veto, the powers of the 
General Assembly and the like. “The Charter”, says Harper, “was an im- 
perfect document and the machinery ratker clumsy. As one of the Australian 
delegates Mr. P. Hasluck, subsequently putit, ‘any defect in the text of the 
resolution was due to the short comings in the agreement reached’’?. For 








(1) Mr. Dulles recently admitted, ‘had the delegates at San Francisco known that we are 
entering the age of atomic warfare they would have seen that the Charter dealt more 
positively with the problem thus raised”. Quoted by Mr. N. D. Harper. Ind On. 
Vol XI No: 3. p. 236. 

(2) Harper, N. D.— ibid. p. 237. 
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all these reasons, the problem of the revision of the Charter has become an 
urgent one. 


As in other written. ;constitutions, the procedure of the amendment has 
been provided in the Charter itself; this provision occursin Arts. 108 and 
and 109 of the Charter. ‘According to Art. 108, amendments te the Charter 
‘shall come into force, when'they have been adopted by a vote of two-third 
‘of the members of the General Assembly and ratified by two-third of ‘the 
members of the United Nations; including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Hence, the failure of any one dmongst the Big Five to 
ratify an amendment prevents the. latter from coming into force. Art. 109 of the 
‘Charter, however, provides a different process for the revision of the Charter, 
with a view to meeting the objections of the Small States against the special 
rights enjoyed by the Big Five of the Security Council who, as we have 
already seen, can kill the amendment resolution if they like? This. article 
however, also facilitates the process of amendment to some extent. According 
to it, a.General Conference : of the-members of the United Nations for the 
purpose of the: revision of the Charter may be called only after the tenth 
‘annual session of the General Assembly. For ratification two-third members 
of the U. N. including all the permanent members of the Security Council 
are necessary. Therefore, even under this process, the Charter cannot be 
amended against the will of any or rather without the positive action of all 
the Big Five. Art. 109, ‘is thus, more of. psychological than .of material 
importance.” . 7 


In written and rigid constitution it is not ‘necessary that changes need 
be effected only by means of formal amendment. There are various indirect 
devices also. ` Thus, the San Francisco Charter has proved flexible enough 
‘to be adapted to changing circumstances ever without formal amendments. 
There are three different methods by which such informal changes may be 
effected, viz., (i) interpretation of the Charter; (ii) non-application .of the 
‘Charter; and (iii) conċluding agreements supplementary to the Charter. 

Let us now carefully discuss what changes have to be made in order to 
make the Organization more effective popular and lasting. 


l The Preamble of the Charter indicates that the United Katoni is based 
on the principle of the equality of nations, ‘large or small’ but in fact it is far 
from the truth. Not only in practice but’ in theory, too, the distinction has 
been made e. g. the differentiation of permanent members in the Security 
‘Council, special privilege in voting right etc. at 

The conception of Big Power (who are also described as- Permanent 
.Members) is a static one and- pays no regard to the „shift of power. The 
glaring example is that of China, roundabout which a fierce ‘controversy is 
raging. Can we find out certain positive objective standard by which mem- 
bership to the Security Council can be obtained’? Let there be no. permanent 





(3) See the Year Book of World Affairs: (1953) Lond. Inst, of World’ Affairs p. 72, 
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membership but a fixed duration for each, member state that fulfils the 
prescribed positive. standard. 


In the whole Charter, the importance of the Security Council is recog- 
nized and its drawbacks, tob are also not unknown to the students of: interna- 
tional relations and statesmzn. It has remained a point of attack from the 
various stand points. The Security Council is charged with the 
“primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity”. It isto act on bekalf of the organ‘sation. Therefore, its decisions, 
which is almost binding on the member states, must bea very balanced one. 
This can be possible when the Council is representative of all interests fairly 
and properly without givirg an undue preference to any particular group. 
That is to say, representation of smaller Powers in the Security Council is 
inadequate inspite of the fact that they are in a majority and are more 
effected by the decision of the Council than the bigger states. Moreover, 
the Frisco Conference being solely dominated by : the European Powers does 
not care for the representation of the: Afro-Asian Powers in the Security 
Council. It is no exaggeration when Haper remarked, “Given the present 
voting procedure and the fact that 20 of the 60 members of the U.N. are 
South American States, however, the prospects of the additional Asian repre-’ 
sentation appear remote’*. The evil consequences of excluding Smaller 
Nations from the seat of the Council mean ‘“‘Overshadowing of the organisation 
universal character and aim” and encouraging the formation of the regional 
security blocs which aggravates power politics to a melting point. The form- 
ation of the regional arrangements is undoubtedly permissible under Art. 5l 
but can hardly be justified in view of the ‘“'spirit of the Charter’, 


There are two solutions to the question of smaller nations’ representa- 
tion in the Security Counci.. These are, however, the suggestions made by 
Harper. Firstly, let the La:in American countries sacrifice their one seat in 
the Council in favour of Afro-Asian Powers. Secondly, in case the former 
proposition is not acceptable, let there be an increase in the number of seats 
in the Security Council to make it more popular. 


Allied to the discussion on the Security Council is the question of the 
veto power which has proved to be baneful for the proper functioning of the 
Council. On account of its existence ‘tthe Council’s prestige’, as Kenneth 
Younger writes, “has constantly fallen during its ten years of life, not withstand- 
ing some useful work of conciliation, which it has done in a number of second 
rank disputes”®, Although it is a fact that the number of time the veto is 
used is an index of the corresponding number of failures of the Security 
Council, yet, for certain reasons, the veto power given to the permanent 
members, cannot be taken away. At the Frisco Conference of 1945, the 





(4) Harper, N. D. ibid p. 241. 
(5) Naqai, S. A. H.— ‘Revision of the U. N. Charter —a plea for the Patience’ J. Pol 
Sc. Vol. XV No. 4 p. 341, 


(6) Kenneth Younger — “Revizion ‘of the U. N. Charter”, Ind. Q, vos XI No.2 p—110 
(7) Harper, N. D.— ibid. p, 239, ; s 
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Big Five have made it clear that they should be able to ratify the Charter: 
only when some special right had been reserved for them. The veto was a 
necessary compromise more or less “a pre condition for the creation of the 
U. N.. Despite the objection raised by the Smaller Powers with regard to 
the veto right, it was reluctantly accepted on the ground that it wasa neces- 
sary condition for the effective participation of the Great Powers, whose full 
support was essential if the World Organisation was to become a reality. 

Further, it was also recognised that no Great Power would agree to the 
decision on the use of military force or even economic sanctions, imposed 
against its will, when it would have to assume the obligation of helping to 
make such a decision effective. Thus, we find the purpose with which the 
veto right was embodied in the Charter was to protect the individual interest 
ofa Single power and also to prevent the rash action which might pre- 
cipitate a world crisis. But nobody had foreseen, at the preparatory stage, 

that veto power might also provide a shelter to “smaller proteges from the 
consequences of their lawless conduct.’® 


Under such circumstances, two questions crop up before us: firstly, is 
it possible to abolish the veto power?; secondly, supposing for a moment, 
that it can be abolished, is it desirable to abolish it ? So far the first 
question is concerned, it is clear it cannot be possible by means of legal 
amendments, because the impediment of the veto remains a problem even in 
the case of amendment. The Big’ Five would not like to sacrifice their special 
privilege by themselves. A Canadian observer very correctly writes, “The 
special privileges of the Great Power are not merely written into the Charter 
provision; they are, further, buttressed by special safeguards against taking 
them out again’’®. With regard to the 2nd question; various opinions have 
-been advanced by first rank diplomats and expert on international affairs. 
The majority, however, believe that the veto power should not completely be - 
done away with, for the abolition would lead toa further intensification of 
international tension. It would virtually mean the signing of the death 
warrant of the U. N. The veto power is important simply because if it is not 
there, the decision of the U. N. will be completely one sided and prejudicial’ 
to the interest of the U, S. S. R., since U. S. A. is dominating the Organisa- 
tion. It has at its back a greater number of States than the U. S. S.R. has. 
Hence, it is American opinion that will prevail and this would naturally, be 
harmful for the U. S, S. R. and her satellites. The only course open for them 
is to quit the Organisation. . 

Thus, the majority opinion is on the side of giving a qualified right 
of veto. Itis essential for us to remember what John Maclaurin. writes, 
namely that the abolition of the veto would not solve the problem. He, 
further, continues “The clanging of a fire ball also indicates failure somewhere 
down the line ; but abolishing the alarm would not put an end to > carelessness 


od 


(8) McInnis, Edgar—‘Revision of the U. N. Charter’ — Ind. Q Vol. XI. No. 2, Pe | 118. - 
(9) McInnis, Edgar — ibid. p. 120. ke T nf 
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or arson. The veto is such an alarm. bell; when its harsh tones jar us, 
we should do well to‘find out where the fire is and how it was caused’’,J0 
In fact, the conflict which we find in the Security Council is not between 
good and bad but between the two power groups seeking’ to appropriate 
more power. Thisis the starting point of all troubles, for which we must 
now look out for different solutions. f ' 

In the opinion of the former President of the U. N. General Assembly 
Gen. Romulo the veto power ‘must be abolished’ but, since, he is not very 
confident that this can be achieved so easily, we must find out at least ways 
‘to dilute or water it down’. The best example for this is ‘uniting for 
Peace resolution’ which we will have the occasion to dealin more detail 
later. The Australian view as advocated by Mr. N. D. Harper is that matters 
of “conciliation or peaceful means of seting disputes, should be regarded 
not as a power of the Council, but as the duty of the Gouncil, because, 
by such means, the disputes may be composed and use of force prevented”). 
He accordingly proposed in such cases to substitute for unanimity a 
simple majority of seven members including at least three permanent members. 
This suggestion is open to čoubt. Why, again, should one give any privilege 
to any member, when the cbligation of the decision is to be shared by all the 
member states? The Japanes: view, however, is that, in matters of maintenance 
of peace and security, the vate power should continue to exist, although if 
it can be abrogated, it woukd be perhaps ‘deal’. With regard to the pacific 
settlement of disputes, embcdiedin the Chapter VI of the Charter the Japa- 
nese Opinion is strongly oppose to the. exercis: of veto power!?. 

There is yet one more aspect of the veto power that we have to examine 
and on it we find complete unanimity of opinion, both among the Big and 
the small powers, from the east and the west. This ‘pregnant privilege’ of 
the Big Powers, with regerd to the admission of members to this great 
Universal Organisation, embodiment of Infinite efforts and pious aspirations 
must be un-reservedly abolished. Similar opinion is also expressed with 
regard to the appointment cf the Secretary General. But from another quar- 
ter a shadow of doubt has keen cast on the extermination of the veto, because 
the result will be ‘intolerabl=’; for, then the Secretariate will become servant 
of the majority party. In order to avoid this weakness and to make it 
‘strictly netural’, the confidence of both sides is essential. 183 — 

In this connection adv.se of Mr. Aubrey Eban of Israel given before the 
Political & Security Commi:tee on 23rd Nov., 1949 was a timely warning and 
we must ponder over it, ifwe desire to move forward towards the direction 
of peace and prosperity. He said ‘the Charter, which we cannot change 
presents us with a kind of equilibrium between the majority power on the one 





(10) Maclaurin, J. — “The United Nations & Power Politics” (1951) p. 196. ` 

(11) Harper, N. D. — ibid — >- 240. 

(12) K. Yokota and T. Otaka—‘Japan & the United Nations’—Ind. Q. Vol. I. No. 1. p.5 
(13) Maclaurin, J. — ibid — p. 204 
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hand and veto power on the other’. And if we want to see the effective 
functioning of the Security Council, “we should lay less emphasis on the 
issues of mechanism and voting procedure and more stress on the need for 
agreement in substance between the five Powers.”!4 Then ard then alone, 
we shall be able to put ourselves back in the atmosphere of San Francisco, 
which was, if we are not mistaken, one of hope and good will. It is an irony 
of fate that the Titans unto whome ‘power has been thrust to direct the world 
are rarely endowed with a great soul. 


The General Assembly, too needs some change. The. effective power 
of the General Assembly which can in reality be called a representative body 
of the World Governments is curbed down by the wide authorities enjoyed 
by the Security Council. Naturally, it is reduced merely to the position of 
an international forum where we can. preach Gospel’s sermon without any 
substantial achievement. It was for the purpose of increasing powers that 
Australia proposed at San Francisco that the General Assembly should have 
the right to consider and make recommendations on ‘any matter within the 
sphere of international relations’. But what she gained was any matter within 
the scope of the Charter’. 


However, some significant change has been made in respect of powers 
of the General Assembly by passing the famous ‘uniting for Peace’ resolution 
of Nov. 3, 1950 moved by America’s Dean Acheson who found that the 
Security Council has failed to take any action in Korea and was threatened 
with being paralysed by the Soviet Veto. The importance of the resolution 
lies in the fact not so much that the General Assembly has assumed the 
role of the Security Council but that it reflects the possibility of ‘functional 
shifts’ within the frame work of the Charter without any necessity of 
amendment. i f 

But the other side of the resolution has not yet been clearly worked 
out, although its possibility is there. Let us briefly analyse it.. Under the 
resolution, the General Assembly can only advise the members to take 
part in collective security, but cannot order them, since this power is not 
given to it by the Charter. Under the agreement reached at the Frisco 
Conference, smaller powers agreed to lend their support to the policy of the 
Security Council only when they knew that, it could be given by- the 
agreement of all the Great Powers. Now the problem is whether . they will 
obey the order of the General Assembly, which does not possess the Veto 
power, because there is a danger that they might be compelled to hurl 
themselves much contrary to their wishes against any great power., It is 
the veto power alone; which can, of course, negatively, bring about the 
meeting ground for all the Big powers. Therefore, some authors are of the 
opinion that it is “neither practicable nor wise to attempt for Charter 
revision”.15 Inspite of this danger the powers of the General Assembly have 


(14) Quoted by Maclaurin p. 217. 
(15) Kenneth Younger—ibid-p. 110. 
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to'be increased. to:make it a more effective body than what it is to-day. 
For example, in matters of approving regional arrangements, collective 
self-defense, admission of the members.to the U.N. O, are the things that 
can be decided by the General Assembly. 


It is a fact that though: the U. N. O. claims ts be a Universal body, 
yet it isnotso. According to Article’4 (1) only those states can become 
members, which are ‘peace Icving’ and which are “able and willing to carry 
out these (that is the Charter’s) obligations”. ‘If this be the determining 
factor, let us not shut our eyes to the historical fact that many of the 
states, that claim to be th: members of the U.N. are completely going 
against the clauses of the Charter. On what ground do Britain and France— 
the permanent members of the U. N. claim the, right to be members of the 
U. N. whose course of action for the last three centuries has been that of aggre- 
ssion or colonisation. In Zact, the lesson of History is that no nation, 
based on ‘imperialistic aggrar.disement can “‘afford to be peace loving”. Even 
the second determining factcr also does not sound logical, for, unless chance 
is given to every nation how can it be possible to judge its ability to carry 
out its obligations under the Charter. Abcve all, even if these factors accepted 
for a moment in practice, this clause has always been interpreted on the basis 
of ‘political consideration’. With the result that many states, even while 
fulfilling these criteria are urable to get seat in the United Nations. 


Some believe that.the abolition of the right of veto will cure. many 
of the evils that have crept into the body, including that of excluding a 
State from membership of the U.N. But they forget the immensity of the 
consequences. Suppose tha: the veto is abolished and the decision of the 
membership rests on a majority vote. .The Russian Candidates would at once 
be rejected, since.they are in a minority, and: the States backed by the 
U. S. A. would be admitted. . Naturally, zhe other way open is that of nego- 
tiations among the Great Powers to support a joint list (package deal) as 
happened only recently. 


Another important po:nt which mer‘ts ‘our attention is Age, 2 (7) accor- 
ding to which domestic affairs have been excluded from the purview of the 
U.N. action, This lacuna was deliberately made ‘n the Charter in order to 
allow the Big Powers to follcw any course of action; which they like without 
any hiriderance. That is way no clarification was given ‘as to what consti- 
tutes matter “essentially” w:thin the domestic jurisdiction of the number 
of States. Is the relationship of France with the peoples of North Africa 
or Britain with that of Cyprus an intercal matter or one of international 
significance ? As a matter of fact, there is no machinery by which it can 
be decided with great certainty. whether a certain dispute falls under the 
domestic jurisdiction of the member states or under the U, N. Even the word 
“intervene” is not ‘clarified. Does it mean the action of putting the dispute 
on the agenda or of passing a resolution on the subject ? Today, while we 
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talk of world ` government, we keep in our ind the idea of retaining the 
maximum of state sovereignity. 

Undoubtedly an amendment of the Article 2 (7) 3 is far too difficult to 
attempt. Nevertheless we have to find out some solution for it. Otherwise 
major issues would remain outside the U. N., and the purpose of this great 
body would be defeated in no time. The consensus of opinion is that the 
ultimate right of decision whether a particular question is guarded by the 
Art. 2(7) should be given to the International Court of Justice. . There is 
one more solution to the problem viz., that, of clarifying ‘everything 
that.constitutes intervention and matter of domestic jurisdiction, But this 
actually does not solve the problem, for, there have been instances in history 
when pretty national problems have turned into a world problem and sometimes 
even threat to world peace. To take a few examples, Hitler’s racial policy 
is an important one. We may solve this question anyway we like. But Sir 
John Latharn’s advice is a timely warning for those, who insist upon amending 
this clause and increasing the powers and functions of the U.N. Sir John is 
emphatic in his opinion that “the United Nations should not be regarded as 
a means of conducting crusades against all the wrongs which exist in the world 


and in every country of the world......... If every country in the World 
trie’ to introduce into other ‘countries the institutions in which its people 
believe, there is no hope for the world......... The idéa that the U. N. O. should 


attempt to deal in public with wrongs done anywhere represents a policy which 
it is impossible to carry into effect and which aeay destroy the U. N. O. 
itself” 16, 

From the above discussion, it is clear that the feeling of common men 
is that the U. N. has outlived its utility. To make it more virile we cannot 
but change the character radically. And we know proposals have been put 
before the General Assembly to amend the Charter by the smaller powers, 
because itis they who are in fact suffering from its short comings. But all 
such steps fell flat. Any proposal for Charter revision, in point of fact, 
must be viewed in the context of the present power politics and dangerous 
ideological conflict ensuing between the Communist and Capitalist blocs. 
The old conditions under which the Charter was framed no longer exist. At 
that time, it was thought that the United Nations, the outcome of close 
‘collaboration’ among the Big Powers, would undoubtedly, preserve peace and 
Security throughout the world. No one at that time questioned whether this 
friendship arising from the exigenices of time would continue for all time. 
Despite obvious divergencies of material interests and basic differences in 
outlook on life. It has generally been found. partnership in war is never 
enduring; wartime unity is soon followed by the post war scrambles for spoils 
and leads to all sorts of disputes. Once such a tendency begins to appear, 
there is no hope for world organisation, and its corollary, namely, mainte- 
nance of peace and Eu vanishes. This is the fate of thè present United 





(16) ` Quoted by Harper — ibid — p. 243, ` 
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Nations Organisation. Mr. P. Hasluck is very confident when he writes ‘The 
U.N. today (1954) is in fact powerless tc deal with any major threat to 
security’’)?, 


It is from a study of recent events and trends clear that the present 
United Nations organisation is absolutely inadequate to meet the universal 
desire for peace and security and, we come to another and, perhaps, more 
crucial question whether the present moment has ripened enough to bring about 
any change in the Charter by means of formal amendment. The Indian stand 
however, is that the present is not the proper moment. The argument advanced 
by India’s spokesman Sri V. K. Krishna Menon is that today we cannot hope 
to effect a genuine amendment in the constitutional aspect of the Charter, if 
it is possible at all. For, the atmosphere today is not cordial and full of 
mutual understanding. We have first seen how the world is clouded with 
shrewd nationalistic policies, regional alliances, secret military pacts and 
above all with a sense of distrust among the nations which are the bed rocks 
against which any change madein the U.N. Charter will strike and will 
fall to pieces. The compromise and cooperation attained a decade ago for 
what-ever reason it may have been, is today at best a dream and, hence, if 
revision of the Charter is taken at all it willbe a political issue rather than 
a serious and sincere desire. 


Perhaps viewing from th:s angle it seems better to let the change come 
about by itself. Statesmen of the Western block also think on these lines. 
Although in this mode of change there are greater difficulties, for it is 
slow and sometime unsatisfactory, yet, there are some good points, too. 
The flexibility of the institution increases, and it becomes easier to adjust 
it according to changing times and circumstances. The symposium organised 
by the Rotary International in October, 1955 to ascertain the views of the 
people with regard to the revision of the Charter, veteran diplomats like 
the former President Romulo (phillipines, Prince Wan (Thailand), Warren 
Austin (U.S.A.), Lester Pearson (Canada), Dr. Mal.k /U.S.S.R.), were unani- 
mous in their opinion that instead of losing time in bringing about changes in 
the Charter, we must once again rededicate ourselves to the purpose of 
the U.N. Charter. Lest we should forget what Goethe once remarked “The 
aims of the higher order though not fulfilled are in themselves far more valu- 
able than the lower ones entirely fulfilled.” That is to say, first of all let 
the world realise much has been achieved by cooperation and mutual under- 
standing. Unless a sense of confidenze prevails among the various nations 
no change in the U.N. will be useful, for the U.N. itself isan outcome 
of the Compromises. 





(17) Quoted by Haper—ibid—p. 246. 
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TRAGEDY: DOMESTIC AND NON-DOMESTIC 
R. A. Misra 


“Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. —Thomas Gray 


From the time of Aristotle the idea kas held ground that tragedy must 
concern itself with kings and princes, and must treat themes that are generally 
historical rather than fictitious. It was very seldom indeed that the dramatic 
critics or playwrights could think before the sixteenth century that the ‘annals 
of the poor” were, after all, not too short or simple for tragic action, and that 
tragic Katharsis of pity and fear could be evoked by the tragedy of the common 
man. Leaving aside the biblical stories of the sufferings of common man, Euri- 
pides is the only sturdy exception among classical writers of tragedy, who may be 
regarded as a kind of “socialist before his time.” Like a modernist, he deflated 
the Greek gods and heroes, and laid the foundation for a sort of domestic tragedy 
by treating the hero or heroine as swayed by the passions of ordinary men or 
women. Although the Elizabethan period witnessed the real birth of domestic 
tragedy, non-domestic and heroic tragedy of personages of high rank continued 
to dominate the Elizabethan stage. Hamlets, Othellos, Lears and Macbeths 
eclipsed the homely ‘Arden of Feversham,’ ‘A Warning for Fair Women,’ ‘A 

‘Woman Killed With Kindness,’ ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ and ‘The Miseries 
of Enforced Marriage.’ In the eighteenth century the successor of the Eliza- 
bethan domestic tragedy was christened “Bourgeois tragedy,” and helped to 
stand firmly on its legs by Lillo, Diderot and Lessing, but the advocates of the 
Aristotelian or heroic tragedy still doubted whether that hybrid was the true 
offspring of Melpomene or of Thalia.t It was only with the modern playwrights 
like Ibsen and his followers that the struggles and sufferings of ordinary men 
and women could be widely used as befitting materials for tragedy, and domestic 
tragedy of Oswald Alvings, Noras and Nans could blaze a new trail. So firm 
has been the hold of heroic tragedy, however, that even some contemporary 
critics bewail the growing realism of tragedy and point out that, “an Oswald . 
is not a Hamlet, chiefly because he has lost that tie with the natural and super- 
natural world which the latter had.’ 

It will be our endeavour to examine this new form, generally knowr 
as ‘domestic tragedy,’ attempt its definition and distinguish it clearly from the 
traditional non-domestic variety. We shall also try to discover if any common 





l. Beaumarchais: ‘Essai sur le genre dramatique serieux (1767) Trans. by B. H. Clark, 
2. J. W. Krutch: ‘The Modern Temper’ (1929). ` 
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grounds exist between the domestic and non-domestic varieties, and understand 
- the background of critical contoversies referred to in the preceding paragraph. 


The term, ‘domestic’ as applied to tragedy 'does not mean ‘private’ 
or ‘belonging to the house,’ although it derives its meaning from Latin 
‘domesticus’ or ‘domus (house).1 Nor does the domestic tragedy necessarily 
mean a tragedy exclusively concerned with family and domestic troubles. If 
that were the criterion, ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Othello’ would be classed as domestic 
and not heroic tragedies. Family or domestic situations, the problem of husband 
“and wife, father and son or father and daughter, brother and brother or brother 
and sister, and master and servant, may be found in a tragedy, but they alone do ` 
not constitute the differentia of domestic tragedy. Themes cf private woe are 
often so closely intermingled with the graver matters of social tragedy that they 
are hard to extricate. We do not agree with Denis Diderot that a bourgeois 
tragedy is “that sort of tragedy which is concerned with our domestic troubles.’ 
Nor do we think that the term, ‘domestic,’ in tragic parlance, can be used as.a 
synonym for ‘local,’ ‘parochial’ or ‘indigenous,’ as we talk of domestic and foreign 
policy in politics. i 

The first and foremost consideration in domestic tragedy is the status 
of the protagonist in particular and of other characters in general. The prota- 
gonist must belong to the rank of the common people, or at any rate, to a station 
below that of royalty and nobility. Since domestic tragedy marks a domocratic 
reaction against the Aristotelian and humanistic idea of the high estate and 
illustrious character of the tragic hero, it adopts a middle-class or plebeian figure 
as its protagonist. One may call that figure a hero or heroine of a domestic 
tragedy; being a democrat or a socialist, one may see in his or her struggles the 
heroic element. But we have purposely avoided the term, ‘hero,’ and used 
‘protagonist in connection with our discussion here, lest there be a confusion 
with the illustrious and idealized ‘hero’ of the Aristotelian and Shakespearean 
tragedies. 7 i 

In certain modern domestic and soćial tragedies, more revolutionary in 
theme, there is no individual character as protagonist, - but a class of people is 
introduced. as the tragic hero. For example, in Hauptmann’s ‘The Weavers’ 
the proletariat is the protagonist. The introduction of Common ‘dramatis 
personae’ in domestic tragedy does not mean that every one of the characters 
must be plebeian. ` If the plebeian protagonist fights against the tyranny of 
a King or Lord, a character ofsome elevated status has to be introduced, although 
he remains in the background and his nobility is dragged down to earth. Domes- 
tic tragedy revolts against the Aristotelian canon in yet another sense. It may 
adopt a bad ‘character as its protagonist, a sinner, murderer or criminal, who 
struggles through an overpowering family and social environment. After all, 
democracy has abundant faith in the essential goodness of humanity, and domestic 





1. Henry Cecil Wyld: ‘The. Universal Dictionary of English Language (Routledge) 
1936-p. 328. . 
2. Denis Diderot: ‘Dela Poesie dramatique a monsicur Grimm’ (1758) Trans. by B. H. 
i “Clark. ` 
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' tragedy to-day stresses the will-power and inner conflict of the character more 
than the outer action. i 


The second great consideration in our use of the term, ‘domestic tragedy’ 
is the question of the ending of the play. Whether a tragedy must end unhappily 
in a catastrophe or not is a vital matter for us in attempting any definition of 
domestic tragedy. Aristotle does not shut out the possibility of a happy ending 
for a tragedy, although he prefers an unhappy ending, and regards Euripides 
in this respect as the most tragic! of poets. ‘The humanistic and medieval critics 
and tragedy writers, in their slavish imitation cf Aristotle, began to regard the 
catastrophe or the unhappy ending as something inevitable in tragedy. They 
failed to note that even a Greek tragic masterpiece like Sophocles’ ‘Oedipus’ 
did not strictly end in the required catastrophe. In their misguided zeal for 
a sharp distinction between tragedy and comedy they shut out of their considera- 
tion tragedies sufficient in seriousness of action but not ending in death for their 
heroes. To die, with or without cause, in the Final Act became necessary 
for the hero, just to satisfy the demands of Neo-classical Criticism. 


Lessing has given a humorous illustration of this folly committed by 
the neo-classical writers of tragedy in forcing the death of their tragic heroes in 
the Fifth Act, so that there may be unhappy ending and the play may not be 
called a comedy: 


“In another still worse tragedy where one of the principal characters 
died quite casually, a spectator asked his neighbour, “But what did she die of?” 
“Of what?”’; “Of the Fifth Act,” was the reply. In very truth the fifth act 
is an ugly evil disease that carries off many a one to whom the first four acts - 
promised a longer life.’ r 

In domestic tragedy we need not follow the humanistic or medieval 
dictum, if not Aristotelian exactly, that tragedy must end in death for its 
protagonist. Suffice it for our purpose if domestic tragedy renders human life- 
seriously; one may call it ‘tragedy’ or ‘tragi-comedy,’ one may give it any one 
of the names like ‘tragical-historical’ or ‘tragical-comical-historical-pastoral’ 
which Polonius? gave in introducing the best actors in the world. It may be 
called ‘bourgeois tragedy,’ ‘serious drama’ or ‘comedie larmoyante.’ But so 
long as the action of domestic tragedy is largely unhappy, though its end is not, 
it can never forfeit the name of tragedy. This criterion does not imply that all 
domestic tragedies or a majority of them have, or should have, a happy ending, 
but it denies the inevitability of unhappy ending leading to the death of the 
protagonist. In Synge’s Riders to the Sea, for example, the tragedy of Maurya, 
the protagonist, is more poignant, not because she dies at the end of the, 
play, but because she survives all her sons who have been devoured by the Sea. 


Most of the Elizabethan, eighteenth century and modern domestic 
tragedies have an unhappy ending, kut some of them included in our 





1. Poetics—Chapter XJJI—Trans. by Theodore Buckley. 

2. Lessing : ‘Hamburgische Dramaturgie’ (1769) Trans. by B. H. Clark in ‘European 
Theories of Drama’ (1947) p. 258. 

3. ‘Hamlet’—Act II, sc. ii. 11-399-400 (0 & C Ed.) Gill. & Sons. 
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consideration like “The Miseries of Enforced Marriage’ or ‘Disobedient Child’ 
are sufficiently serious in action, although they do not end in catastrophe. What 
really distinguishes tragedy from comedy is that in the former the action, on 
the whole, is serious, whereas in the latter it is grotesque or non-serious. Beyond 


` this there can be no sharp line of demarcation, and comedy may skirt the confines 


of tragedy and tragedy may require comic relief despite the ‘invincible disgust? 
of Coleridge at the Porter in Macbeth and of Aristophanes’ condemnation of 
Euripides ‘for ‘bringing beggars and lovers on the stage of Dionysius.” The 


, essence of tragedy is suffering and power of endurance, and not the unhappy 


ending or death. As John S. Smart aptly remarks, “Great suffering is not’ 
physical, for the anguish of the Cyclops’ wound is the least part of his affliction; 
and Polyphemus can be tragic only if he has mind enough to suffer.” 


We do not, therefore, agree with Henry Hitch Adams in using the term, 
‘domestic tragedy’ for a ‘bourgeois play “ending in death for the protagonist.’ 
From what we have discussed so far we can only hazard a tentative definition 
‘of domestic tragedy as ‘a kind of realistic tragedy with characters generally 
drawn from common life, the protagonist not belonging to the rank of exalted 
sainthood, royalty or nobility, representing, on the whole,‘a serious action, suffer- 


` ing and conflict conditioned by family and social reactions.’ 


The above definition calls for yet another point for clarification, the 
so-called ‘realism’ of domestic tragedy which has been much misunderstood. 
That the characters in a domestic tragedy should be drawn from realor everyday 
life does not mean that it should be historical in its theme, and that its plot should 
not be invented by the playwright. Aristotle, though preferring historical charac- 
ters for tragic treatment, admits the possibility of a successful tragedy with ficti- 
tious plot or characters: 


“Things, therefore, which have not yet been done, we do not yet believe . 
to be possible; but it is evident that things which have been done are. possible; 
for they should not have been done if they were impossible. Not, indeed, but 
that in some tragedies there are one or two of known names, and the rest are 
feigned; but in others there is no known name; as, for instance, in “The Flower 
of Agatho.’ For in .this tragedy, the things and the names are alike feigned, 


` and yet it delights no less’? 


The medieval and humanistic critics, in order to drive a wedge between 
tragedy and comedy, misinterpreted Aristotle, and laid down a hard and fast rule 
that the characters and subject of a tragedy must be historical and those of comedy 
must be invented by the playwright. In our consideration of domestic tragedy 
and tragic realism are included several plays with fictitious characters, as the 





1. John. S. Smart: An article on ‘Tragedy’ in Essays & Studies by Members of 
English Association (O.C.P) Vol. VIII, p. 30. 


2. Henry Hitch Adams: ‘English Domestic or Homiletic Tragedy’ (Col. U.P.) New 
York, 1943-Pref. IX. 


3. Poetics—Chapter IX. 


4, J. E. Spingarn: A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaisaneeserond Ed. pp- 
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‘Nice Wanton,” ‘A Woman Killed W:th Kindness’ etc. Domestic tragedy 
differs from the generality of Aristotelian or neo-classical tragedies in not follow- 
ing strictly the theory of “tragedy as history.” Realism as interpreted by. it 
only means a truthful picture of men and women in their struggles through 
their environments. Verisimilitude is to be interpreted in the widest 
` sense possible. In modern times, with the prose medium of domestic tragedies, 
the boundaries between domestic tragedy properly so-called and tragic fiction 
with middle-class characters have been considerably blurred, and Eliot’s ‘Mill 
on the Floss’ or Hardy’s “Tess’ and ‘Jude’ may be looked upon as domestic tra- 
gedies as much as Ibsen’s Ghosts or A Doll’s House. Indian literature abounds 
in effective tragic fiction which may be classed as domestic tragedy and Prem 
Chand’s ‘Nirmala’ or Sarat: Chandra Chatterji’s “Devadas’ or ‘Choti Maan’ 
provide no inartistic examples. 

Again, the realism of domestic tragedies has been mistaken by the critics 
for sordid actuality. All domestic tragedies, to a certain extent, reflect the 
contemporary society and ‘give the very age and body of the time, his form and 
pressure.’ But this does not mean that they are no better than the ‘comdey 
of manners’ or ‘comedie de moeurs.’ The Elizabethan domestic tragedies based 
on ‘Moralities’ and ‘Murder Plays’ give vivid realism which is detailed but never 
depressing. Not to speak of Elizabethan ‘Murder Plays,’ even the realism of 
Ibsen has been attacked by some critics! as depressing and sordid. We can 
only answer to such charges and misconzeptions in the words of C. E. Vaughan 
that, “actuality is one thing; realism; which we are sometimes tempted to con- 
found with it, may be quite another. And, on the threshold, we are bound to 
ask ourselves whether the term realist so often applied to Ibsen is justified by 
the facts. Few terms have been used more loosely, and few are more difficult 
to define.’? ý 


It is not our purpose here to go into greater details of domestic tragedy. 
Whether or not it is homiletic and instructive, whether it is doctrinaire or 
propagandistic, whether it concerns itself only with tears and pity or allows 
for both pity and fear in the Aristotelian sense, whether it can be as universal 
in its appeal as the Classical and Shakespearean tragedies: these, and a few 
others may be questions for discussion later. We have, to a certain extent, | 
solved these questions by saying that much of the confusion that exists in the 
„minds of the critics of this form of drama is the outcome of the misinterpretation 
of Aristotle’s Poetics propagated by medieval and humianistic thinkers. Aristotle 
never laid down rules good enough for all tragedies of all times. As Prof. Lucas. 
aptly remarks, ‘we do not go back to Aristotle so much for the right answers 
as for the right questions. It is from the Greek that Europe has learnt, so far 
as it has learnt, to question as well as to dream, to take nothing on earth or in 
heaven, for granted, that unfaith, in a word, which has also removed mountains.’ 





1. Joseph Wood Krutch—~“The Modern. Temper’ (1929). 

2. C. E. Vaughan: ‘Types of Tragic Drama ‘(Macmillan) 1924. p. 262. 

3. F. L. Lucas: “Tragedy In Relation To Aristotle’s Poetics’? (Hogarth Press) 1949. 
pp. 10-11. : 
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If our approach to Aristotle be that of Prof. Lucas, much of our difficulty 
in solving questions raised in the preceding paragraph would be obviated, and 
+ some common ground may be found to exist between domestic and non-domestic 

tragedies. For example, as already pointed out before, the essential difference 
-between domestic and non-domestic varieties consists in the humble station of 
the protagonist of the former as contrasted with ‘the high estate of the tragic 
hero of the latter. Aristotle, undoubtedly, prefers a tragic hero of great renown 
and moral elevation, as Greek tragedy in its beginnings dealt with demi-gods 
and the great of the earth. It was supposed, and reasonably too, that the fall 
of the mighty caused greater tragic Katharsis than the fall of the humble. The 
values have changed with the growth of democratic and socialistic ideas. To-day 


we believe that: 
The poor betle, that we tread upon, . 
In (tragic) sufferance: finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

Aristotle never says that a tragedy with a humble protagonist 
is-impossible, but that it would fail to evoke the fullest Katharsis of pity and 
fear. To a certain extent it is true, but in the modern set-up and changed values 
we are more concerned with the inner conflict and the potency of the will of 
the protagonist to fight against his environment, rather than with the outward 
tragic action stressed so much by Aristotle. “We may modify Aristotle,” remarks 
Prof. S. H. Butcher “and say that the dramatic conflict, not the mere plot, is 
the soul of a tragedy.”? As such, a domestic tragedy may rise to the aesthetic 
heights of a non-domestic or heroic variety in the hands of a skilful dramatist. 
For example, Masefield’s The Tragedy of Nan or Synge’s’ Riders to the Sea’: 
are eminently successul in their aesthetic and universal appeal to the reader. ° 

We have already shown how another bit of common ground exists 
between domestic and non-domestic tragedies in respect of ending. Both may 
have unhappy or happy endings, provided.their rendering of human life, on 
the whole, is serious.’ If ‘Oedipus’ without the usual tragic catastrophe could 
prove itself to be a master-piece of the non-domestic kind, why should a domestic 
tragedy with a happy ending be reserved for the domain of Thalia? 

We have, in our attempted definition of domestic tragedy, kept in view 
the-widest possible connotation of the term, and tried to steer clear of minor 
‘controversies. Our definition embraces the many types of domestic tragedies, 
that is, moralities, homiletic plays, folk-plays, murder-plays, stntimental comedies 
or serious drama, eighteenth century bourgeois tragedies or fate-tragedies, 
domestic-cum-social tragedies of modern times, and proletarian tragedies. It 
is a mistake of the critics to take a narrow or parochial view of domestic tragedy | 
and identify it simply with the bourgeois sentimental tragedy of the eighteenth ` 
century, which, though indebted to the Elizabethan domestic tragedy, is not 
half so realistic. It is equally a mistake to regard all domestic tragedies 





1. S. H. Butcher : ‘Aristotles ‘Theory Of PoetryAnd Fine Art’ (Macmillan) Ghapter 
IX-Plot & Character in Tragedy. 
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as teaching something, moralizing or giving homilies on domestic virtues, or 
carrying on palpable propaganda. H. H. Adams is making a very sweeping 
generalization when he remarks: “Domestic tragedy, throughout its history, 
has attempted to teach. ` As the plays of Ibsen showed the defects in the social 
system, Elizabethan domestic tragedies inculcated lessons of morality and religious 
faith in the citizens who came to the theatres. The choice of the hero, the moraliz- 
ing and the religious teaching are the only consistent attributes of all these plays.’ 
Not to speak anything of more skilled modern artists like Ibsen, O’Neill 
and T. S. Eliot, it will be our endeavour to show later on the great vitality and 
variety of the Elizabethan domestic tragedy and its types which often rose above 
mere moralizing homilies or social and religious motives. Some domestic trage- 
dies may be homiletic or aggressively purposive in teaching domestic virtues, 
but that attribute is certainly not consistently present in all the Elizabethan 
domestic tragedies, as it is not consistently present in the plays of Ibsen. Even 
the so-called first Elizabethan domestic tragedy, ‘Arden of Feversham’ has not 
much to show by way of lessons of morality and religious faith. As regards 
` Ibsen, suffice it for our purpose here to quote the words of M. C. Bradbrook 
“Of course, Ibsen had twinges of the hopes and fears which were common to 
his age, but his more constant preoccupation was the spiritual conflict which is 
born of the vitality of Brand, Nora and Solness,” i 
In our consideration of non-domestic tragedies are included all the 
varieties that have an idealized or illustrious tragic hero. Broadly speaking 
all these varieties come under Aristotle’s conception of tragedy. Greek tragedy, 
Roman Tragedy, Neo-classical tragedy and the Romantic Tragedy of 
Shakespeare: one and all, conform, more or less to the Aristotelian canon. 
Shakespeare has, no doubt, introduced his ‘clowns and citizens’ occasionally, 
and defied the Unities, but his Hamlets, Othellos, Lears and Macbeths remain. 
The Senecan tragedy or the Neo-classical variety is only an artificial version of 
the Classical or the Aristotelian. f 
It is needless here to examine in detail the Hegelian or Nietzscheian 
theories of tragedy, which are either a confirmation of, or a challenge to, the 
moral interpretation of Aristotle. Hegel, in his attempts to rationalize the work- 
ing of the Universe, has gone too far, and his German followers like Gervinus 
and Ulrici have played havoc with his notions of “Character is Destiny” and 
“Poetic Justice.” They have invented fantastic tragic flaws in the characters 


of Antigone and Cordelia in order to rationalize the working of the mysterious 
power of the universe and minimize the destiny in which the Greeks so ardently. 


“believed. After all, Hegel’s theory is ‘a little more than the old doctrine of 
Poetical Justice expressed in a new way. Hegel remarks in his ‘Philosophy 





1, H. H. Adams: ‘English Domestic Or Homiletic Tragedy’ (Col. U.P.) New York. 
1943. Pref. p. vill. 

2. M. C. Bradbrook: ‘Ibsen The Norwegian’A Revaluation (Chatto & Windus) 1948- 
Chap. I, p. 2. | 

3. John S. Smart: Article on ‘Tragedy’ in Essays & Studies by Members of English 
Association, Vol. VIII (O.C.P.) 1922.p. 17. 
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‘of Aesthetic’ and ‘Philosophy of Religion’ that the characters should themselves 
acknowledge the justice of their fate. Shakespeare or his modern followers 
never strictly adhered to this thesis, and rightly too, as such an interpretation 
would do away with the ‘mystery’ of tragedy or its’ sublime waste.’ The Greeks 
were the least inclined to work upon a thesis like this, believing, as they did, 
in Fate or Destiny. The Nietzscheian thesis, on the other hand, provides a 
challenge to Aristotelian moral interpretation of tragedy. ‘The Birth of Tragedy’ 
propounds a truly aesthetic and modern theory, although its application to 
domestic tragedy has been very limited indeed. The newer Realistic or Symbo- 
lical type of tragedy of Ibsen and Maetérlinck belongs more to ‘domestic’ rather 
than ‘non-domestic’ variety. 
To conclude, domestic tragedy, to a certain extent, believes in “Character 
` is Destiny,” but it believes more in the obvious truth that the ‘character’ is not 
the whole of our ‘destiny.? The tragedy of the common man is of an unwept, 
hidden, sort that goes on from generation to generation, and lies in the struggles 
of persons against their social environments. It is a tragedy more of pity than 
-of terror, more of the shattering of heart’s desire than of mighty corporal fights 
and sufferings; in short, it is a tragedy more of ‘Prometheus Unbound’ than 
of ‘Prometheus Bound’! , 


FUNCTIONALISM AND CULTURE DYNAMICS 
S. K. SRIVASTAVA 


The study of culture change has been taken into account from the earliest 
days of anthropological thcugkt and theory. The evolutionists brought forth 
unilinear order of development in culture basing their hypothesis on the psychic 
unity of mankind and attributing the changes in culture to forces and’ factors 
spontaneously arising withir. a given community. As opposed to this, the diffu- ` 
sionists discovered ‘the propensity of man to borrow culture traits rather than 
invent them.’ Thus change may take place through the contact of different 
cultures. Later on, it was found that neither the evoutionists nor the diffusionsists 
can wholly and independertly explain the changes in a culture. The develop- 
ment of the psychological end integration approaches brought the historical or 
diffusionlist, point of view under severe criticism. The functionalists laid em- 
phasis on the interrelation of the institutions within a culture and asserted that 
it was of no use ‘to attempt to unravel the development of an unrecorded past.’ 
The anthropologists interes-ed in the psychological analysis of culture laid more 
emphasis on the relationskip between culture and the individual. The need 
of an analysis of various thzories of culture change for a fuller understanding of 
the problems of culture dynamics and the process of culture change seems’ to 
be of a paramount significance today. As professor Herskovits says, “A science 
of culture, however, must have a full regard for all approaches. The study of 
culture forms is basic, and the analysis of cultural integration and psychology 
of culture indispensible. YVithout the full appreciation of the meaning of the 
process, however, that is, o? cultural dynamics—these approaches produce only 
a truncated structure of imvestigation and understanding. It is more than a 
mere aphorism to say that change is one of the few constants in human existence. 
But the changes that come with the passage of time give meaning to the word 
‘historic’. It follows, taerefore, that any discipline concerned with man 
that fails to take the historic factor into full account restricts its competence 
to the degree that it neglects a fundamental element of experience.’ I. The 
different approaches and methodology of anthropological theory of culture 
change have played a considerable part in shaping vairious schools that were 
regarded as reflections of a mcre or less general currents of scientific or popular 
thoughts of different pericds of history. In this paper, however, an attempt 
will be made to discuss the fimctionalism as an aspect of culture change. 


Functional school gave new orientation to anthropological theory. 

This school which is closely identified with the name of Malinowski, ’aims at the 
explanation of anthropological facts at all levels of development by their function, 
by the part which they play within the integral system of culture, by the manner 
in which this system is related to the physical surroundings.’ It avoided all 
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discussion of hypothesis as to historical origins and historical reconstruction of 


the unknown past. The main postulate of the functional method is that it looks 
at any culture as an integrated whole and studies the functions of social insti- 
tutions and not the so-called elements, traits or trait-complexes as parts of such 
a system as was done by the diffusionists. The most important approach which 
the functionalists had demonstrated is that by stressing the interrelation of insti- 
tutions they have recognised that the process of culture change is going on both 
with regard to place and time. Both the evolutionists and diffusionists studied 
at a certain stage of development and at a certain point of time. This approach 
has made it clear that there is ‘no zereo point of culture contact.’ All cultures 
are changing, some at slower speed, while others morer apidly. Changes are 
the result of direct or indirect contact with the peoples of different cultures both 
high and low, or they are conditioned from within. Thus functionalists, for 
the first time, have claimed that anthropology should not be divorced from its 
practical application. Now the scope of applied and practical anthropology 
has widened and its utility is realized at all hands. Malinowski has more 
than once emphasized that any approach to the study of culture dynamics can 
not keep itself apart either from its theoritical and practical issues involved. 


Malinowski’s concept of ‘function’ and ‘form’ is a landmark in the history 
of anthropological theory. According to him every institution has a definite 
form and function which is the satisfaction of needs.” To the functionalist,” 
says Malinowski ‘Culture, that is the whole body of implements, the character 
of its social groups, human ideas, beliefs and customs constitute a vast.apparatus 
by which man is put in a position the better to cope with the concrete, specific 
problems which face him in his adaptation to his environment in the course 
of the satisfaction of his needs.”? Again, he is alive to the problems which the 
clash and interplay of two cultures bring forth. The solutions of these problems 
he recommends is only through the functional analysis of the Native culture 
on ‘the one hand, the appreciation of European give and take on the other. 
Not only that Malinowski laid very great stress on the facts that the field worker 
must be well conversant with the language of the people under his study and 
gave a practical guidance to the anthropologists interested in the research on 
the problems of culture change by recommending and practically demons- 
trating his three column approach, ‘The study of culture change must be 
taken into account ‘three orders of reality: the impact of the higher culture, 
the substance of Native life on which it is directed; and the phenomenon of 
autonomous change resulting from the reaction between the two cultures. Only 
by analyzing each problem under these three headings, and then confronting 
the columns influence with that of Native responses and the resulting change 
do we arrive at the most useful instruments of research.’ 


Radcliffe-Brown, whose name is closely associated with Malinowski 
as one of the exponents of the Functionalist School, thinks that the ‘relation of 
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partial activity to the total activity is ‘function end the contribution of this 
relation is ‘functionalism.’ Unlike Malinowski, his functional study was limited 
only to social organisation in. Australia and did not include religion and economics. 
He laid more stress on the fact that the functions of anthropology was to deduce 
and formulate general laws governing the structure of primitive societies rather 
than to collect and describe the pecularities and antics of primitive and backward 
people. In his general pronouncement he clearly stemmed from Durkheim’s 
social anthropology as ‘comparative sociclogy,’ the study of group behaviour. 
Thus Radcliffe Brown may be said to be an armchair theorist who wants to deduce 
laws rather than study the process of culture change. 


The contributions of Malinowski to functional theory in particular, 
and anthropology both tkeoritical and, applied, in general, have not only 
enriched the methodology of our young science but they have also shown the 
way of their practical application to solve the problems of colonial administration 
in Africa and elsewhere. The Functional School yielded fruitful results under 
his able guidance and inspired a number of anthropologists like Firth, Andrey 
Richards, Lucy Mair, Hogben and others. Writing about Malinowski says 
Lowie, ‘ By precept and ketter—by the example of his superb field work he 
has thrown into relief the importance cf uncrystalized aspects of native life, 
of correlating so far as possible its several phases instead of separating in distinct 
rubrics. His intolerance >f other approaches, his adolescent eagerness to shock 
the ethnological bourgeoiz—that figment of his fancy, the mere technologist 
and oddity-monger-must not blind us to his soundness on problems of social 
organisation, his vital ides on primitive law and economics. On the other 
hand, the brilliance of his results must not dazzle us into brushing aside as inferior 
the methods and topics he rarely touches and, in the abstract arbitrarily taboos’’4. 


The main criticisms put forward by Lowie against Malinowski’s function- 
alism are that it is avowedly ‘anti-distributional’ and ‘anti-historical.’? But 
Malinowski seems to be ccnscious of this attack against him, He has refuted 
Lowie’s charges against his theory by saying that ‘functionalism I would like to 
state emphatically, is neither hostile to the study of distribution, nor to the recons- 
truction of the past in terms of evolution or diffusion. It only insists that unless 
we define cultural phenomena in function as well as in form, we may be led into 
such fanatastic evolutionary schemes as those of Morgan, Bachofen or Engles, 
or to piecemeal treatment cf isolated items such as those of Frazer, Briffault and 
even Westermarck”5 Mélinowski’s stand towards historical reconstruction 
of the past is very well explained in the third chapter ‘The Value of History 
and its Limitations’ of his book ‘Dynamics of Cultural Change.’ To him, the true 
past, an order of events dead and buried, does not matter, because nothing which 
has been destroyed can return. But the old surviving traditions of the past 
which are living in the presant are to be taken into account in any field study. 


Lowie’s charges against Malinowski’s functionalism are undoubtedly 





4. History of Ethnoicgical Theory, pp. 241, 242 R. H. Lowie 
5. A. Scientific Thecry Culture and other Essays, B. Malinowski pp. 175, 176, 
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exaggerated. But the functionalism which started as a militant approach against 
the diffusionists did in its earlier stage possess some of the characteristics of 
‘antihistorical and ‘antidistributional’ nature. The knowledge of history is very 
essential in any study of culture dynamics and-proper emphasis has not been 
laid down by the exponants of functional school. It requires a broader outlook 
as Prof. Marett has warned that the anthropologists should develop a wholistic 
approach towards the study of culture. 


However, the functionalists may be criticised on the following grounds: 


(1) The functionalists laid greater emphasis only on one aspect of 
culture. That is a limiting factor, because a definite conclusion about the rela- 
tion of the part to the whole may not give the totality of cultural configuration. 
The followers of this school, therefore, studied only one aspect of culture. For 
instance, Firth studied primitive economics and kinship, Richards, hunger and 
work in savage society; Hogben, law and order in Polynesia, and Malinowski, 
‘sex, economics, and agriculture. 


(2) The so-called three column approach of Malinowski to the study 
of mechanisms of culture change does not seem to be a very satisfactory tool 
to be applied.to analyse the dynamic processes of cultural charge. 


(3) Some of the crucial questions as to why and how certain elements 
are rejected or accepted by the culture coming into direct or indirect contact 
with another remain to be answered. The psychological mechanisms of person- 
ality dispositions have been entirely ignored by Malinowski and his associates. 


(4) Malinowski’s analysis derives principal subdivisions or aspects 
‘of culture from the biological necessities, and therefore according to him the 
ultimate function of culture is the satisfaction of these needs, but he completely 
overlooks the significance of the relationship between the needs of the indivudual 
making the culture and needs of the culture itself. 


(5) Functionalists also failed to realize what is strategic or essential 
and what is incidental or peripheral in societal functioning. 


In spite of these limitations, the contributions of the functional school 
can never be minimized, since it bridged a great gulf between theoretical and 
applied anthropology. Secondly, the followers of this school for the first time 
emphasized the inter-connectedness of cultural elements and much more so, of 
institutions in a particular culture. Thirdly, Malinowski along with his desciples 
carried out intensive fieldwork of good quality laying greater stress on the field- 
workers to learn the language or dialect of the people under study. 


Finally, the functionalists on the whole provided great stimulus to the 
concept of integration in culture, to the interconnectedness of traits in their 
webs of function and meaning. 


Cultures, therefore, are not only random assemblages of traits but they 
are an integrated whole with some consistency and paterning. 


D Soep 
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| RURAL MIGRATIONS & REGIONAL BALANCE 
Il. A DECADE OF RURAL MIGRATIONS. 
D. S. CHAUHAN 
I. THE EXTINT OF RURAL MIGRATION. 


There is a popular feeling that the ebb and flow of our rural life 
grooving deep in the channels of traditions and customs our rural society 
is very static and conservative, and because of economic and social reasons 
very little mobile through >oth geographical and social space. But- the 
following summary of findings of some of cur recent research studies of rural 

-migrations shows that the comtemporary rural society affords growing evidence 
of social and economic dynamics. 

Table No. 1, showing permanent migrations from five villages of U.P. 
during 10 years.? 





No. of No.of % tototal % to total 








families. persons. families population 
Study No. 1 
Vil. Suraya. Dist. Mainpuri. (11) (56) (10:3) (9:1)? 
(1931-41) 3 13 3:0 2-8 
Study No. II 
Vil. Suraya. Dist. Mainpuri. 7 19 T3 67 
(1942-52) 
Study No. HI 
Vil. Binpur. Dist. Etah. 8 37 7:6 6:2 
(1942-52) 
Study No. IV 
Vil. Bichpuri. Dist. Agra. 28 93 12'0 8:7 
(1943-53) 
Study No. V 
Vil. Gedubra. Dist. Meerut 27 145 13-3 11:2 
(1941-51) 
On the basis of last four Studies 70 293 10:9 92 





1. Study No. I The Socic-Economic Survey of a Village Community, 1941, D. S. 
Chauhan. s : 
` Study No. II Ten years of Rural Migraticns, 1954, D. S. Chauhan. 
Study No. IIT Social Changes in the New Economic Set up, 1953, M. L. Dwivedi. 
Study No. IV Social Trarsition in Rural India, 1955, B. N. Goswami. 
Study No. V Social Ana omy of a Village Community, 1951, R. G. Sharma. 

No. II is an ad hoc investlgafion, and the other four are unpublished theses for Master’ 
degree. The last three are by my pupils who worked with me. I am grateful to them for 
using part of their data in writing this paper. The responsibility of interpretations, however, 
is mine. : ` A 7 

2. These figures (in brackets) include a communal migration of Banjaras: (a nomadic 

tribe). In the- calculatiom of the rate of normal migration that has been excluded. 
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Fig. No. I Permanent migration as percentage of the total population and the total families. 

The village referred to in the studies No. I and II is predominantly 
a Rajput village and the one in study No. III is a Brahman village; 
and both are situated in remote country sides. The one in Study No. IV 
is a Jat village near the city of Agra, and the last one is also a Jat 
village situated in a metropolitan region (Delhi as nucleus). All the five 
village communities are essentially agricultural communities with agricultural 
opulation varying between 62 to 70% of the total. 

Studies No. I and II in the above table show that the rate of 
permanent migration during the forties was more than double of what it 
was in the thirties. And studies II to V slow that the volume of per- 
manent migration was 70 families comprising of 293 „persons during a 
period of 10 years which can roughly be termed as the forties. The 
degree of migration works out to be 10°9% of the total families and 9'2% 
of the total population. The tolal drift is voluntary; and is quite . signifi- 
cant? both in absolute and relative terms. 


3. The population census of 1951 affords conclusive evidence .on this point. Graduat 
increase in rural migrations (particularly urbanward) is. proved by the differences 
in the rates of growth of the rural, the urban and the total population shown by the 
Census Report of 1951. %. 














Total. : Rural (Villages.) Urban (Towns.) 
1921-31 ` 11:0 10°] f 18°4 
- 1931-41 14°3 120 31-1 
1941-51 13:4 8'9 ' 41°3 
1921-51 43-8 341 . 119-5 


Figures in the last column are quite significant. Besides, the increase in the urban 
population over that of 1941 has been 3'5% only. The difference is accounted 
for the urbanward migration. Again, the data relating to growth in population 
of individual cities and towns, and the changes in the frequency distribution (or 
the No.) of cities, major towns, minor towns and townships, in view of the population 
size, provide further evidence of growing rural migrations. 
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II. SOME DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES OF RURAL MIGRANTS 
(i) One important fact revealed by the previous table and the Fig. 
No. I is that in all the five studies rural migration when calculated in 
terms of % to total families, was found to be more than that when 
calculated in terms of % of persons migrated to total population. On the 
basis of the last four studies the average size of family for the total popu- 
lation works out to be 5:1 and for the migrated families only 4:2; and 
„this difference though varying in magnitude, was found in all the four 
studies. It shows the concentration of mobility in relatively small sized families. 
Really speaking the total evidence may be considered inadequate for a general 
conclusion, and the data for labourers (in several cases only one or two member 
families) have affected the result so far as its exact measurement is concerned. 
However, the fact stands. Besides, it throws light on (and -also proves 
further enquiry into) the relationship between the material bases on the one 
hand and the size of family on the other in case of the rural population. 
(ii) The extent of rural migrations seem to be related to the degree 
of urbanization in the regions of origin as is indicated by the following 
table and the chart (Fig. II)4 
Table No. 2 Showing the rate of permanent migration in relation to extent 


of urbanization. (% of families moved permanently from different 
regions during 10 years.) 





Regions %, per decade rate per year 
Remote country side. (Studies II & IIT) T4 "74 
Region having a city (Study IV) ' ak he 
12°4 1°24 


Region with a metropolis (Study V) 


NI 








4, The study of distances of migrations will also throw light on some interesting points 
in this connection. 
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In the remote countryside permanent migration was found to be 74% 
in one decade or ‘74% per year. In the locality havitig a quite large city 
it was found to be 12% per decade or 1:2% per year. And in the locality 
with a metropolitan nucleus the degree of migration was found to be 13% 
per decade or 1.3% per annum. 


(iii) An analysis of the demographic character of the migrants (on 
the basis of the studies No. II & IV, because in others the data was not 
collected separately), shows that the male-female ration being 52:7% and 43°3%, 
the normal sex ration of the original rural domicile (which was found to be 
considerably distorted in temporary migration about which the data has not 
been analyzed in this paper), was not distorted in permanent migration. But 
their age composition with 63°4% adults and 36°6% children (up to 14 years) 
furnishes an evidence of selectivity and ofsmall sized families. 

(iv) Rural migration further affords an evidence of essentially non-agri- 
cultural character and of occupational selectivity, as is shown by the following 
table: . š 

Table No. III showing the degree of permanent rural migration in re- 

-lation to occupational classification (last four studies.) 








Occupational groups No of migra- °% to total mig- o% to total fami- 
ted families rated families lies in each 

group 
Agriculturists 26 . 87 8-0 
Village servants 16 22-9 19-7 
Artisans “ 9 12:8 25:0 
Traders 3 43 15:0 
Agr. Labourers 16 22°9 11-3 
Total 70 100-0 10°9 





The data summerized in column 4 in the above table (No. ITI) show that ` 
the most uprooted class from villages is the artisan class, in the case of 
which migration was found to be 25% per decade or 2°5%per year. Itis be- 
cause of the gradual decline in village handicrafts. The next important group 
is that of the village servants „who found some customary payments being 
stopped and the service-income becoming too inadequate to support the ` 
increasing number. They have begun to seek solution in migration, and the 
percentage being about 20 per decade or 2 per year. The other significant 
group is that of traders and businessmen showing 15% migration per 
decade or 1'5%per year. It is because of the insecurity for moneyed class in 
villages at present and also because of the limited scope of trading and business 
activity in an essentially agricultural society. Agricultural labour class shows a 
migration of about 11% and the agriculturists about 8% per decade. The 
smallest degree of migration amongst agriculturists indicated the attachment 
to land in rural.societies. This character of migration indirectly reflects upon 
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the rigidity in our land system and the lack of occupational diversity in 
villages, 

Further, columns 2 and 3 in the above table (No. IIT) indicating the 
composition of the migrants show that out of the total families which have 
migrated 37:1 %are agriculturists and the remaining 62:9% are non-agricultu- 
rists. Significantly high% in the former group (a good sign in economic develop- 
ment) is due mainly to two reasons: (a) In this State during the period under 
consideration there has been considerable’ buying and allotment of land be- 
cause of inflated agricultural incomes and because of the fear of the zamindari 
abolition; and in many cases it led to migration to places where land was 
obtained, and, (b) The creation of bhoomidari right which permits the sale of 
land, has further facilitated the movements from villages (as shown by the study 
No. V) because the ties with land can easily be broken and the family gets 
ready cash and thus an easy start in the occupation it chooses. Further, the 
abolition of zamindari has accelerated the drift amongst the former zamindar 
class. Amongst the non-agricultural migrants labourers and village servants 
form by far the major proportion, is again an indication of the lack of occ- 
upational diversity and. lack of economic opportunity in villages and also of 
rural unemployment. Moreover, this pattern of rural migration (consisting 
of quite a significant agricultural class) -urther proves that in India at present 
itis not the labour market (which is the major factor in modern voluntary 
migrations in industrial communities) that determines the volume, direction 
and the demographic character of migrants but the economic opportunity. 
It further proves that in pre-industrial economy under-employment is the 
major interest. 

(v) Besides, all these arados (excepting the one noticed in the 
Study No. | about 25 years back in the case of a nomadic tribe) having 
been in the form of isolated families and not in group form, give no evidence 
of collectivity which is commonly associated with migrations. This renders the 
problems of adjustments more difficult; and it further reduces the chances of the 
culture of the derived domiciles being enriched by cultural cross currents and 
fusion, since there is no large scale transplanting of the new environment.’ 

Ill. CAUSE OF RURAL MIGRATION AND THE SELECTION OF 
OCCUPATION AND DESTINATION.® 

Ordinarily no settled family, with adjusted economic and social relation- 
ships, would like to uproot itself from, its native habitat and try the unknown 
unless forced by strong compulsions, and much less in our rural society which is 
conservative, slow in adaptive techniqueways and lacks inventiveness. However, 
in some cases the basic impulse for human progress stimulates man even ta 
take up risks in the hope of unknown rewards; (a sense of adventure), and 
quite easily to try the unknown particularly when induced by new oportunity 

' 5. These are some intricate problems posed by rural migration. They have not been 
treated in detail in this paper. They, however, reed further study. 


6. Regional movements, though resulting trom individual acts of choice, if studied ‘over 
a longer duration, may reveal specific pattern. 
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and attraction. Broadly speaking, though related to the stage of economic 
development and the nature of the social structure of the particular society, 
such cases are less than those of the former type. This is found to be more 
true in an essentially agricultural and pre-industrial society which was under 
study. 
Table No. 4 showing major motives of migration in relation to occupational 
classes. (% tototal migrant families.) 


Major Motives. Agr. Village Artisans Traders Agri. Total 
f servants labour 





Pull factors: 











Land availability 15-4 12:5 es re 8:6 
Job opportunity — 423 6'3 wee tes ies 17:2 
Investment opportunity 3'8 ii ia wie? YS y ai 1:4 
61:5 18-8 ies age oe 27°2 

Push factors: 
Loss of Income 27:0 31:2 77°8 i 18-8 31:4 
Loss of employment 77 = Ill wes 62°5 18°6 
Humiliation 3. 6.3 a aoe a 1-4 
Social ostracism ee og ILI 333 ma 2-8 
Irritation with neighbours ... 250 ask 66:7 63 10:0 
Harrassment 38 18°8 aa a 12:4 86 
38:5 81:2 100-0 100-0 100-0 72:8 





Nearly 3/4 of the total volume of rural migration is motivated by 
compulsive forces and only about 1/4 by the attractions of the new areas, the 
exact percentage under push factors being 72°8 and under pull factors only 
27-27 An analysis of the major motives of migration in the case of 
different occupational groups reveals that in the case of artisans, traders, 
and agricultural labourers completely, and in the case of the village 
servants to the extent of more than 80%, migration was caused by, compulsive 
forces. In the case of the agricultural class, which has stronger roots, or 
more stable economic base and greater attachment to the native 
place than the other four groups, 61:5% was attracted by pull factors in new 
areas and only 38:5% by the push factors operating in original domiciles. 


7, Our other study of migrations in the city of Agra brings out a different result, Taking 
both major and minor factors into ccnsideration the percentages under pull and push factors 
work out to be 58°8 and 41'2 respectively if we take into account the total migrations during 
1930—54, and 59.8 and 40.2 respectively ifthe period is taken to be 1941—54., This referes 
to migrants partly from urban areas but mainly from villages, and secondly, to those who 
stayed in the city till 1954, excluding those who went back to original homes or migrated 
again to other places. Therefore, we are inclined to suggest that before a generalization in the 
causes of migration is attempted the character ofthe population has to be given due consi- 
deration since different sets of factors work in different situations bringing out the same 
result. i 
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The most important factors causing rural migration are the push factors: 
the declining family income to support the increasing number and the difficul- 
ty in getting employment. The former was found to be most important in 
the case of artisans and village servants, ane the latter in that of agricultural 
_ labourers. The other important factor was the availability of employment 
opportunity (a pull factor) operating mostly in the case of agricultural class 
` and to some exetnt in the case of village servants. 


_ The study has further revealed a few quite important facts: Availabili- 
ty of land in recent years has caused migration in quite a few cases particular- 
ly amongst village servants and agricultural castes either depending on share- 
cropping or having very small holdings. Accumulation of irritation with the 
village people also seems to be a significant cause mostly in the case of traders 
and village servants. These facts throw light on the village situation that a 
comparatively rich man finds himself very unsafe because of recent deterio- 
ration in law and order situation. Seccndly, as a result of the abolition of 
zamindari and the uplift amongst the lower castes there have arisen some 
tensions in the case of village servants regarding the continuance of the cus- 
tomary services to other village people which the former do not want now: 
Thirdly, harrassment was also found to be a cause of migration particularly in 
the case of village servants and the agricultural labourers, and the two com- 
munities found to have been uprooted most under this feudal relic are the 
barbers and chamars. 


Table No. 5, showing the effects of migration on occupational adjustment 
and economic status in the case of various groups. (% of total migrant 
families) 





Migration provided 


Occupational groups Same Different Vertical- Horizon- Econ. No econo- 
occupa- occupa- ly Moved tally stimu- mic stimu- 














tion tion Moved lus lus 

(1) (2) (3) (4) < (5) (6) (7) 
Agriculturists 42.3 577 592 308 84.6 15.4 

Village servants 62.5 37.5 31.2 68.8 100.0 ies 
Artisans 33.3 66.7 44.4 55.6 55.6 44,4 
Traders 100.0 ite 33.3 66.7 66.7 33.3 
‘Agricultural labourers 37.5 62.5 81.3 18.7 93.8 6.2 
Total 47.1 52.9 58.6 41,4 85.7 14.3 
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Village Agricul Agr. 
'% Traders Servants turists Labourers Artisans 





Same Occupation V///q Different Occupation 


Fig 3 

Migration is generally accompanied by occupational re-distribution. The 
above table No.5 (columns 2 and3) and Fig. III show that 52.9% of the migrant — 
families adopted occupations different from what they were following before, 
and 47.1% continued the same. The total quantity of the data being small 
the difference is not very significant between the two figures. However, the 
re-distribution is apparent. Figures in column 4 indicate that 58.6% of the 
migrant families moved up mostly because of adopting higher occupation (mostly 
in the case of agricultural labourers registering 81.3% vertical movement), and 
partly because of moving up in the same occupation as happened in the case 
of some agriculturists rising from the status of share-croppers and petty te- 
nants-at-will to the status of owner cultivators. Column 5 explains that 40% of 
migrant families moved horizontaly. But high figures in the case of village 
servants and artisans (the case of traders being different) demand notice of 
their sad plight. The forced occupational rigidity in their case reflects upon 
land scarcity and lack of occupational diversity in villages and establishes a 
case for rapid industrialization. 


Columns 6 and 7 prove that in 85.7% cases locational shift proved stimu- 
lating and only 14.3% cases were reported to be either indifferent or to have 
deteriorated. Again, an interesting fact noticed in these studies is that in many 
cases vertical and horizontal mobilities have taken place simultaneously. 
This is a further evidence that geographical mobility is often accompanied by 
` occupational reshuffle, and proves stimulating. Besides, it indicates the possi- 
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bility of emigration as an aid to economic progress specially in areas of excessive 
population pressure, and also in new settlements. i 


Table No.6 showing the direction of tke permanent rural drift. 
(% to total families) 


A. In relation to time 


te villages to urban areas 
During the thirties 
(Study No. 1) 1931—1941 100.0 
During the forties. 
(Study No. II) 1942—52 60.0 ` ` 40.0 





B. Inrelation to the degree of urbanization in the original place. 


Remote countryside. i 
(Study No. IT and ITT) 37.5 62.5 








Region having a city. 

(Study No. IV) . $39.3) 60.7) 

4 49.1 \ 50.9 

Region with a Metropolis. f f 

(Study No. V) 59.2] 40.8 | 

44.3 55.7 
C. In relation to occupational character. 

Agriculturists 38.5 61.5 
Village servants 56.2 43.8 
Artisans 22.2 77.8 
Traders ai * 100.0 
Agr. Labourers 62.5 . 37.5 





The above table (No. 6) shows the direction of the movement in terms 
of proportion of the total volume gone to urban and rural areas. Though 
the total data is inadequate for any broad-based conclusion, it throws light 
on some interesting facts. Part A ofthe table shows that the rate of migra- 
tion from rural to urban areas during the forties was considerably greater than 
that during the thirties. Part B explains the selection of destination in rela- 
tion to the degree of urbanization of the place of origin. The figures (55. 7 % 
to urban and 44.3 % to rural areas on the whole) do not seem to have 
established.any high degree of correlation except showing a greater weight in 
favour of cities. But a closer scrutiny of the figures showing gradual increase 
in the first column anda gradual decrease in the second, and secondly a 
comparison of the combined result of studies No. I & II with that of the com- 
bined result of studies No. IV & V, do establish a relationship, explaining that 
in predominently rural areas the drift is more directed towards cities than 
that in the.areas having lesser rural predominence. It further indicates the 
necessity of rapid urbanization in the country specially in the predominently 
rural regions. 
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Agricul- Village Agr. 
turists - Servants Labourers 


ar 4 


WA Traders Artisans 





0 Lbs i Zn 
Migrated to Rural Areas. Z Migrated to urban Areas. fed 


Fig. IV 


Part Cof the table No.6 and the Fig. IV explain the selection of 
destination in relation to the occupational character of migrants. Artisans 
have very little opportunity in villages and 77. 8 % of them moved to | cities. 
Even in cities their difficulties are exhibited further by figures in columns 
6 & 7 in the table No. V showing that in 44.4% of the cases migration 
did not prove to be stimulating. In the case of traders (a moneyed class 
in villages generally) the movement was completely to cities showing the 
unsafe nature of the countryside at present due to the deterioration of law and 
order. Again, high figures in the first calumn in the case of agricultural labou- 
rers and village servants demand notice, and necessitate occupational diversi- 
fication. Besides, the figure 62.5 % in. the second column in part B, and 
61.5% in the same column in part C, speak loud of the sad plight of ‘the 
uprooted landlord class in Uttar Pradesh.® 





8. Asaresult of this class migrating to cities the re has keen a changein the structure 
of agricultural credit in villages creating some difficulties in th> availability of credit. It puts 
a demand for the estabilishment of a suitable rural credit agency. 


9. The studies further revealed that the extent of literacy was greater in the case of the 
families migrating to urban areas than in the case of those migrating to rural arzas. Considering 
the literacy of the head of the family it was found to be 28.2% in the former and only 12.9% 
in the latter. 
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Table No. 7, showing the relationship between the major motives of 
migration and the selecticn of destination (% of migration). 





Major motives of migration rural areas. urban areas. 








Pull factors: 














Land availability 100.0 — 
Job opportunity 25.0 75.0 
Investment opportunity — 100.0 
47.4 52.6 
Push factors: are 
Loss of income 40.9 59,1 
Loss of employment 54.6 45.4 
Humiliation l 100.0 — 
Social ostracism 50.0 ; 50.0 
Irritation with neighbours 14.3 85.7 
Harrassment i 3.3 67.7 
41.2 58.8 
Total 44.3 55.7 





The above table shows that all the families migrating due to pull of the 
land availability went to rural areas. This shows that in cases of migration 
caused by an attraction of a new rural locality the major motive for migration 
and that for the selection of destination was the same. Again, the majority 
of those attracted by the availability ofjob and investment opportunity in 
new areas, and those pushed out by loss of income in native place, 
went to urban areas. This shows that in such cases of migration 
the main motive for migration and that for the selection of destination 
was not the same, but closely related. Further, the majority of the 
families pushed out by loss of employment going to rural areas again 
explains the difficulties of the agricultural labourers in villages whose 
cases have inflated this figure. The families which were uprooted due to 
social ostracism and humiliation were only 3, and these cases do not show 
any relationship between the cause of migration and the factors for selection 
of destination. Besides, by far the major part of migrants forced out by 
accumulation of irritation with neighbours and by harrassment have searched 
shelter in urban centres to live more peacefully and freely, though in several 
cases, (as shown by the figures for traders and labourers in column 7 of table 
No. 5) migration did not prove stimulating. They simply sought relief from 
the frustrating circumstances of the home community even at the cost of 
lowering their status on the economic plans. Here is an illustration of man 
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seeking safety first and riches afterwards. Broadly speaking the urbanward 
drift has been motivated by the desire to improve the economic status and the 
shifts between rural areas have been motivated by the desire of greater 
security of an economic base. 

In the analysis of the selection of destination it was further noticed that 
quite a large majority of the families which moved to rural areas had their 
relatives in those places, some had personal acquaintances with economic ties, 
a few only acquaintances, and some moved to completely unknown places. In 
the case of the migration to urban areas very few families found relatives, but 
quite a large number had acquaintances which helped them to find jobs, and 
a few had no acquaintances either. Besides, movements imply blending. The 
movements from rural to urban areas mean movements to societies of dis- 
similar cultural, social and economic structures. They also mean shifts from 
place of lower to the place of higher technological achievements. This involves 
problems of accommodation, adjustments, assimilation, and of social and 
personality disorders even in the case of voluntary migration, and these 
problems are more difficult in the case of the migrations from rural to urban 
areas than in that from one village to another, though they are not completely 
absent there. These problems could not be treated in detail within the space 


of one paper. 

On the whole the volume and direction of the voluntary rural migration 
being determined by the set of factors as noted above, it reflects upon the 
economic structure of our rural society and proves that the society is at a low 
level of economic development and needs a rapid programme of economic 


revival and social adjustments in villages. 


V. CHANGES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAL SOCIETY. 


The period referred to in the above studies being the war and the 
post-war period, the degree of migration seems to have been accelerated by 
the special circumstances of the time; and is likely to be retarded after the new 
situation ceases to be deterministic. Our feeling is that all these things 
which are considered to be peculiar to and special during this period have 
come to stay: and it is the beginning of a new process in rural areas. The 
studies further reveal that the changes, particularly in social life and insti- 
tutions, are taking place faster than are normally expected and believed; and 
there is a growing evidence of social and economic dynamics. 


The degree of isolation and self-sufficiency of village communities, which 
was due to the inadequacy, ineffectiveness and the slowness of the means of 
communication and transportation, have been considerably broken by an 
improvement in the highways of mobility (roads and railways), the paths of 
communications (mail routes, fairs, tye and press), tendering spatial separa- 





10. The latter part doe not seem to be true of moneylenders, trades and the expro- 
priated landeords during the last few years, Butthis is due to an extra ordinary situatión, 


and may prove to be temporary only. 
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tion less meaningful and the social distances shorter. The geographical, 
sociological and the psychological barriers are now narrower. The locality 
bonds are not intact; and the flow of men and meterial is greater and 
faster. 

An examination of the less tangible social framework i.e., an analysis 
of the social process operating in the contemporary rural society shows that 
the transition in the traditional patterns of rural associations are. quite extensive, 
changes in the rural personality quite pronounced and the effects of the new 
forces‘upon rural experiences, processes, institutions, behaviour patterns, atti- 
tudes and functions are quite distinct. There is a decline in the primary 
" group relations, ‘and the associational life is becoming more ‘functional’ 
than ‘cumulative’. Economic values are gaining increasing importance, and 
are operating even in non-pecuniary realms. Farmers’ behaviour is more 
sensitive to market situations. There is a decline in the influence of castes 
on the choice of occupation. New leadership has been thrown up recently. 
In short a typical village dweller is no longer ‘remote, unfriended, solitary, 
slow, but is mentally better equipped, socially less bound by traditional ties, 
and economically more free. His capacity to move through geographical 
and social space has been considerably increased. Though there are evidences 
of emotional clinging to established patterns of life, to ‘fixed attitudes and to 
the old traits, the desire for the new, the more progressive, the more efficient 
and the more dynamic is apparent. Due to the lack ofspace the total data 
available in our studies has not been summerised here but it is conclusive 
that on the whole there is a considerable change in the structrual, instituti- 
onal and functional framework of our rural organization. 

The prevailing conditions in the countryside are quite conducive not 
only to maintain those special circumstances which are supposed to be pecu- 
liar to war and the post war situations, but also to enhance their tempo in 
future. Transfer of incomes, declining rigidity of the caste system and untou- 
chability, rise in social consciousness, establishment of village panchayats, 
community projects and the national extension services, expansion of 
education, opening of the new lands by the new projects, and the 
schemes of similar nature included in the First Five Year Plan and further 
envisaged in the Second Plan lend support to tke contension that the rural socie- 
ty is not likely to recoil back to the static ways of the past. And we are 
confident and hopeful that it will move on with the accumulated momentum 
in the. process which has been recently started. 


CONCLUSION & SUGGESTIONS 


Migration is an innate tendency and in settled communities it is parti. 
cularly accelerated by pressure of an inadequate food supply due to increase 
in population. Populations cannot for ever be made to remain confined within 
political limits, much less.within provincical limits in’ a country. The spatial 
distribution of our population at present and the opening of the new oppor- 
tunities by new projects envisaged under the Plan necessitate population adjust- , 
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ments. The demographic and economic conditions, both the present and the 
prospective, estabilish a case for it. And though migration cannot solve our 
present demographic difficulty it can assist in relieving the pressure from 
problem areas, and in quickening the pace of economic progress in relatively 
less developed areas. It should, therefore, be adopted as one of the alterna- 
tives of dealing with our existing demographic situation; and it will prove to be 
stimulating. 


The degree of mobility in rural society is quite significant, and is likely 
to be accelerated in future in response to general industrialization and rural 
development. But the modern voluntary migration being individualistic and 
familistic rather than communal and mass transfers, and being motivated 
mostly by compulsive forces, they need public assitance and guidance. There 
are problems of determining the need, the volume and the direction of emigra- 
tion and of influencing the attitude of the people!! by creating consciousness 
of prevailing demographic conditions, Again, movements imply blending 
of dissimilar economic, social and cultural structures and of different techno- 
logical levels, involving manifold problems of adaptation, accommodation 
and assimilation.12 They cannot, therefore, be left to individual initiative, 
but should be planned and controlled by a definite public policy. The 
need for a definite policy and for planning the population adjustment is also 
felt because : (a) the attitude of the native population towards the 
immigrants and the conditions of settling are not encouraging, (b) regarding 
agricultural immigration limits of agricultural extension and settlement 
advancing slowly, vast open spaces or large unexploited areas being seldom 
available, the development of the regions of lesser agricultural intensity 
cannot be left to individual efforts of the pioneers who are generally the 


11. The term compulsion is associated with the totalitarian situation, and in demo- 
cracies they use the term inducement. i 








12. Assimilation of immigrants is ‘a long process determined by the interplay of 
several factors such as the attitude of people of the receiving areas, attitude of 
the immigrants themselves, and the policy and the plan of governmental and 
administrative authorities of both the original homes and the receiving areas. lt 
is difficult in a region where patterns of life are rigid, or when immigration is of 
a concentrated type, or when there is a spirit of exclusiveness and discrimination 
in social and legal matters. On the other hand, the process is facilitated if the 
immigration is welcomed by the native population and when it is dispersed. 

There is a difference of opinion regarding the concept of assimilation. Some feel that 

‘the conformity of immigrant behaviour with that of the native inhabitants does not mean total 
identity. An immigrant is considered as assimilated if he does become apart of the receiving 
community and resembles its inhabitants in certain essential points; if he accepts unreservedly the 
, laws together with the rights and duties which they entail and has severed all legal and political 
ties with his original place.’ Others do not think it enough, and consider an immigrant as 
assimilated only if he ‘speaks the language of the new community by preference and has 
adopted the customs and the way of life of his new compatriots, so that his original outlook 
gives way to that of his new surroundings. However, the internal cohesion of the immigrants 
with the new community increases if there is a relaxationin the demands for outward confor- 
mity, but the basic social and political philosophy of the new community must be accepted. 
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unsuccessful ones in. their profession and at the bottom. of their class; (c} 
regarding non-agricultural immigration, opportunities for employment and 
settlement have to be planned, and (¢) when the development of a region 
or place is to be quickened immigra-ior. has to be selective. Besides, the 
situation in the countryside as revealed by the surveys, specially referring 
to the uprooting of the landlord class whose re-settlement is a problem, the 
difficulties of the artisans and of the agricultural labourers, the unempoly- 
ment situation and the deterioration in the law and order situation, etc., 
demand further attention in connection with the outlook for and the deter- 
mination of the policy for migration. Lastly, the recent shifts (other than 
those caused by the Partition) from Bengal to Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
essentially for the occupation of land, ard from U. P. to Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, though of different type (essentially in liberal professions, 
either to pull up administrative efficiency or to fill up recently created wide 
gaps in services), are normal courses if considered over a long period of 
time. The most important thing in this respect is to treat all such move- 
ments as normal, and people all over the country should rise above 
narrow provincial feelings in matters cf accommodation. In the light of the 
above we would suggest the following broad measures :— 

ü) A standing committée on population to advise the Planning Com- 
mission and the Union Govt., and the coordination of the measures to be 
adopted by different states. l 

(ii) A centrally directed emigration policy regarding inter-state move- 
ments. ' M 

(iii) Delimitation of problem areas in respect of both high and low 
pressure; and bringing about an adjustment as far as possible within the 
same region or involving smallest distances. 


(iv) Acceleration of the pace of general industrialization, and the 
dispersion of the new emloyment and economic opportunities widely, leading 
to local diversification of occupation and absorption of the drained out 
pressure. l 

(v) Establishing a few industrial townships at suitable places permit- 
ted by industrial considerations, and planning colonial settlements. 

(vi) Special and more liberal land legislation, and adequate provision 
of facilities for settlement in the areas newly opened and E to be opened 
in future by various development projects. 

(vii) Collection of more detailed data about migration at the time 
of the decennial census of population. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE AGRA PROVINCE 
(1839-1860) 


DHARMA BHANU 


The monopoly of Indian trade enjoyed by the East India Company was 
abolished in 1813; its trade now began gradually to dwindle, while its ` 
political activities became more and more prominent. In the place of profits 
from trade, land revenue and other taxes became henceforward the main 
objectives of the Court of Directors. The result was that anew class of 
traders and merchants began to make their appearance and reap the profits 
of Indian trade and industries. By 1&33 the union of trade and government 
became a paradox anda problem, and as Mac Culloch, a contemporary, 
wrote: “A Company that maintained armies and retailed tea, that carried 
a sword in one hand and a ledger ia the other, was a contradiction, and 
had she traded with success would have been a prodigy’. 


It is interesting, however, to note that though the Company lost monopoly 
of trade, it did not allow Englishmen and other Europeans to settle in the 
rural areas of the country’. The reason given was the possibility of friction 
between the Indians and the Europeans and of a revolt by the European 
settlers against the Company. Before 1833 none but the indigo planters and 
missionaries, under special permits, were allowed to settle in the interior. The 
Charter Act of 1833 removed this disability and European planters, traders 
and entrepreneurs were allowed to settle down and set up their business. 
The. Agra Province was also affected by this change in the policy of 
the Government, and a number of Europeans came over to this part of the 
country and began to take interest in the industrial development and 
exploitation of raw materials and also of the people of the Province. 


PLANTATIONS 
INDIGO 


Indigo was the most valued commodity of export to Europe and was 
abundantly found in this Province. Even in the Mughal days indigo was 
produced in great quantity in the Agra Province and was “familiar in distant 





1. Mac Culloch: Dictionary of Commerce, p. 535. 
2. In 1828 the number of Europeans living India and not serving the East India 
Company was as follows:— 


Bengal Presidency als 1595 
Madras Presidency aed 116 
Bombay Presidency : a 236 
The rest ias 19 

Total in India ~ 1966 


Of these two thousand Europeans the majority was of the Indigo plantes, traders l 
and missionaries. See Knowles: Economic Development of the British Overseas 
Empire, Vol. I, p. 306. 
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markets and was superior in point of purity to that of Gujarat.”3 Indigo plan- 
tation and manufacture were very profitable investments and were, in the 
eighteenth century, manned purely by Europeans. Trade in indigo was carried 
on extensively by the East India Company, and many Europeans settled down 
for the purpose in the Bengal Presidency. The manufacture of and trade in 
indigo progressed at a very rapid pace, so much so that “by 1850 indigo was 
one of the most important exports from India’’®. 

The first indigo planters of the Agra Province settled in the Aligarh district 
under the French adventurer De Boigne, with their factories at Khair, Mendu, 
Koil, Jalali and Maloi. Later on, English indigo planters set up their factories at 
Sasni, Chotwa, Barla and Hathras. As late as 1873, when this trade was declin- 
ing, there were 171 factories producing 3,625 maunds of indigo per year.” In 
the Meerut district, factories were located in the Bagpat, Ghaziabad and Hapur 
tahsils.8 In the Budaun district indigo plantation and manufacture were the 
only industries up to 1880. Factories were located at Kakrala and Bilsi, and 
Maxwell and Debnam were the leading manufacturers in the district.? 
Bareilly also had some factories. Churcher and Gilmore were the leading 
planters and manufacturers of Farrukhabad, the two having between them 
thirteen factories with their headquarters at Chilauli and Ghauspur.! A 
factory was set up at Tilhar in the Shahjahanpur district also. The Azamgarh 
district produced about 1,500 maunds;™ Banaras also grew a large quantity,” 
while Ghazipur made a considerable contribution in its manufacture. 

Indigo was planted in a most ingeneous way. European planters and 
manufacturers did not cultivate the lands by means of hired 
labour; they entered into contracts with the cultivators and the village 
people to raise the crops in a certain fixed area of land and then sell the 
whole produce only to the ‘planters’, and not to anybody else. They gave 
advances to the cultivators in the beginning of the sowing season, but once 
the advance was accepted by the cultivator, either with reluctance or with cheer- 
fulness, he was in the grip of the planter.44 Coercion was the order of the day 
in all plantations. 





Moreland: India from Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 40. 

Huggins: Sketches of India, p. 138. 

G. Watt: Pamphlet on Indigo, (1890). . 

Gadgil: Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times, p. 16. 

Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp. 472-474. 

Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. III, pp. 309-310. 

Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. V, pp. 82-83. 

Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. VII, p. 118. 

Calcutta and Agra Gazetteer, Vol. IT, pp. 360-365. 

Thornton: Gazetteer of the Territories under the East India Company, Vol. I, 


p. 342. 
13. Minute of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the Report of the Indigo Commi- 
ssioners (1861). 
14. The Indigo Commissioners reported: “It matters little whether the ryot took his origi- 
nal advances with reluctance or cheerfulness, the result in either case was the same; he is never 
after a free man”. Report of the Indigo Commission, Bengal, p. 25. 
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It was estimated by Mr. Stirling that the amount of indigo manufactured 
in the Province was somewhere near 20,090 maunds per year. It was sold 
in the Calcutta market at the] rate of rupees 200 per maund. Thus the 
value of indigo produced in the Province was about rupees forty lakhs per 
year,}5 
TEA 

The Tea industry in the country was scarted much later. Dr. John 
Forbes Royle, Superintendent of the Botanical Garden at Saharanpur for nine 
years, recommended to the Government of India the introduction of tea 
plantation in the country in 1827, and again in 1834.18 An experimental 
tea garden was started in Assam in 1335. In the Agra Province tea 
nurseries were started in the Kumaon Hills ir 1836.17 On January 21, 1841, 
the Provincial Government asked Dr. H. Falconer,’ Superintendent of 
the Botanical Garden at Saharanpur, to inspect these tea plants in Kumaon. 
According to the report submitted, the tea nurseries were located at two places— 
at Bharatpur in the hills, 4,500 feet above sea level and at Lachmansur near 
Almora, 5,200 feet above sea level. Dr. Falconer reported that the land was 
“very poor and stony’’.18 Besides these two nurseries, tea was planted also’ at 
Bhimtal, Nowchortal, Almora and Hamalbagh, and the area covered by these 
four gardens was nearly fifty-five acres.’ 

Good tea required that the leaves be fresh and good. In order to allow 
new shoots to spring up and give good fresh leaves.the tea plantation was 
cut to the level of the earth every six years. Once the tea plants were cut, 
they improved amazingly, and Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor, wrote in 
1843 that Kumaon soil promised to be better suited to tea plantation than 
that of Assam. That year the plantation promised a good harvest.2t 

Tea manufacture was started in India in 1842. In the beginning it was 
manufactured according to the method of the Chinese tea’ manufacturers. A 
number of Chinese experts were employed in the factories for the purpose, ‘as 
the preparation of good tea required great dexterity. and skill. The Govern- 
ment established seven factories for tea manufacture in the Province. The 
tea manufactured in these factories was consicered both by English and Indian 
brokers “‘well-fitted for the market’’.23 Dr. Jameson estimated in 1859 that 

15, Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gaze-teer, Vol. IT, p. 474. 

16. Commons, Fourth Report, 1852-3. 

17. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 7 of June 29, 1842. 

18.- Falconer’s Report, dated April 21, 1841, vide Home, Public Proceedings, No, 5 of 
June 2, 1841. As aresult of proper care, the soil improved and yielded good crops of tea 
leaves: 
19. ` Tea Nurseries in the Hills, vide Home, Public Proceedings, No. 23 of May 4, 1844. 

20. Home, Public Proceedings, No. 7 of June 29, 1842. l i 

- 21, Robertson’s Minute of January 3, 1843, vide Home, Public iad No. 5 of March 
8, 1843. 

22. Jameson to R.N. c. Hamilton on May 23, 1843, Jide Hone cus ‘Prõcecdings, No. 

21 of June 21, 1843. 


23. Jameson to E.G. Bayley, No. 143 dated February 23, 1859, vide Hear. Public 
ceedings, No. 14 of May 20, 1859. 
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the tea plantations in the Province were capable of producing tea 
in a “quantity surpassing the whole export tea trade of China” ; the amount 
of tea produced was estimated at 10,80,00,000 lbs. per year. The plantation 
stretched from the Punjab in the West to Kalinadi in the East. The number 
of tea plants in these gardens exceeded sixteen millions in 1859, while one 
acre*4 yielded as much as 300 lbs. 


INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES 


The industrial and business population of the Province was concentra- 
ted in those towns which belonged to any of the following three categories: 
(i) places of pilgrimage, (ii) seat of the Government or (iii) commercial 
depots. Allahabad, Banaras and Haridwar belonged to the first category, 
while Agra belonged to the second. Trading or commercial towns like 
Mirzapur lay on the trade routes intersecting the Province. Mirzapur was 
the emporium for the cotton trade with Central India and the Central Pro- 
vinces. Its importance was also due to the fact that it was the highest 
navigable point on the Ganga and hence a centre of trade with Bengal. 
GLASS 


A beginning of the glass industry in the Province was made in October 
1840 at Fatehgarh by one John C. Pyle. After some experiments, he started 
the manufacture of glass bottles in two varieties—dark green and light green. 
In the former sand from the Ganga was used and for the latter earth from the 
other side of the Yamuna was employed. The pots and crucibles were made 
of “a very refractory clay procured from the other side of the Yamuna’. 
An important centre of glass bangles (churi) manufacture was Rampur in the 
Saharanpur district. There were many small-scale glass factories in this 
town which ‘specialized in the manufacture of bracelets and bangles and- 
other ornaments of glass. The town acquired the name of Rampur Maniha- 
ran which sticks to it till today.® 


In the Meerut district glass bangles were made at Bagpat and 
were popular all over the district. Nagina in the Bijnor district was another 
place famous for its glass-ware which was exported as far as Calcutta. Glass was 
manufactured here from an amalgam of reh and saltpetre., It had a greenish 
blue colour.?? The Moradabad district also had some crude glass factories,” 
Jasrana, Karhal and Armara Kirara in the Mainpuri district were reputed 
for glass bangles. Glass was made from an efflorescence usually found on 
“usar plains, which was prepared for the purpose by making furrows through 
the waste land. The furrows were filled in with water and the two mixed well 
into a paste. Then it was allowed to dry. This was placed in an oven fed 





24. Ibid. 

'25. Report of J. O. Pyle on his glass. manu facture, vide Home, Public Proceedings, 
. No. 6 of April 7, 1841. i 

26. Atkinson : North-Western: Provinces Gazetteer, Volume II, p. 237. 

27. Atkinson : North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. V, p. 335. 

28. Atkinson : North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. TX, p. 126. 
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by continuous fire and the glutinous kanch was the result. Kanch was sold 
at the rate of 45 or 50 seers per rupee and bangles were made of it. The 
bangles were sold at one hundred per anna. The manufactures of Jasrana 
and Karhal were exported as far as Calcutta and had earned a good name 
for themselves.*? 
LEATHER 

The three centres of leather industry were Kanpur, Agra and 
Meerut. At Agra, shoe making was a flourishing small-scale industry. 
Small manufacturers prepared shoes in their shops, employing a few 
cobblers only. 'A large number of coktblers had their own shops and 
all the members of their family were employed in shoe-making.®° Besides shoes, 
Agra was also known for its leather goods of various kinds and types.31 
Hide tanning was the means of livelihood of many chamars of the Meerut 
district. Shahdara and Pilkhaura were the centres of shoe manufacture which 
had Province-wide market. Here, too, manufacture was done on a small 
scale.82 Kanpur was another very important centre of leather work in the 
Province.*# Workers here did superior wors, “the best of Indian make,” accor- 
ding to Francesca Wilson.24 However, there were some cheats also. One 
could be easily duped by the imitation and fabricated leather work of 
Kanpur.35 l i 
TEXTILES 

The chief and the best organised industry of the Province was the textile 
industry. Muslin was the famous product of India during the Medieval 
times. Chintzes of the Agra Province were known all over the country. 
After the failure of the American cotton crop in 1846, the eyes of all 
people in the Province were on cotton. Says J. F. Royle “oo... aee we 
often hear of the country talked of only in the light of a cotton farm... ....... 
ead ints 36 in European circles, l 


Cotton cloth for daily use was manufactured in most of the villages, as 
every village had its own weavers. But it was of an inferior quality. Some 
towns specialized in the manufacture of fine cotton cloth. Satranji and chin- , 
tzes of Mirzapur had a very wide market and were known all over the count- 
ry.87 Chintzes and dusooti were noted all over the Province for their 
quality. Though cotton was not produced in Azamgarh, textile manufacture 








29. Atkinson : North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. IV, pp 618-619. 

30. Atkinson : North-Western Provinces Gazeetter, Vol. VII, pp. 553-554. - 

31. Ibid. 

32. Atkinson : North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. III, p. 808. 

33. Thornton : Gazetteer of the Territories under the East India Company, Vol. I, 
p. 301, | j 

34, Francesca Wilson : Rambles in Northern India, pp. 75-76, : 

35. Thornton : Gazetteer of the Territories under the East India Company, Vol. I, 
p 301. ` 7 

36. J. F. Royle: Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India, p. 20. - 

37. Calcutta and Agra Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp. 365-368. es 

38. Frederick Wynne: Sketches of India, p. 39. 
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flourished there, and there lived many cotton cloth weavers who were specia- 
lists in their craft.2® Dusooti ef Moradabad was a famous prcduct and had 
a good -market even outside the Province. Agra had a cotton pressing firm 
of Messrs Beer Reinhold & Company. Silk cloth and brocade were the 
specialized manufactures of Agra and Banaras. At Agra it was spun into 
thread at Nai-ki-Mandi and Tajganj, and woven into silk cloth at Nai-ki- 
Mandi. The fine flowered brocade was a a speciality of Banaras. 


RUGS AND BLANKS 


Woollen rugs (kambal) of Meerat, Bijnor and Muzaffarnagar had a good 
market. Though a little coarse, they were made of pure wool and were 
very warm and had long life. Miranpurin the Meerut district alone turned 
out more than a hundred blankets a day. The Sansla Kambal! of this 
place was very fine in quality. Made of the wool of lambs shorn about 
three days after their birth, the Sansla kambals were sold at as high a price 
as twenty-five rupees a piece. Elliot in his ‘Glossary’ has praised them highly. 
Lawar was another place in Meerut which manufactured wcollen blankets 
The embroidered carpets of Sherkot in the Bijnor district hada good sale 
in the higher circles as an article of luxury.” 

'Carpet-making was specialized in, Fatehpur Sikri, Bijnor, Mirzapur and 
Banaras. Fatehpur Sikri had many carpet makers and Mirzapur was 
famed for its carpets,44 while Banaras carpets were exported to European 
countries also besides satisfying the Indian demand.‘. 


Banaras was an industrial town of great magnitude and was known for 
its manufactures all over the country. It was by far the greatest-centre of 
handicrafts of various types and’ kinds and also a centre where cottage industry 
was localized. 


METALS 


, The metal industry was even more important. Some towns in the 
Province specialized in the manufacture of metal vessels and utensils. Banaras 
was famous all over the country for its brass, copper and bell-metal wares,4¢ 
Figures of various gods and goddesses in brass and other metals were manufac- 
tured in large numbers and had a roaring sale. Vessels for carrying the Ganga 
water were produced in large numbers. In Mathura were prepared metal 
images of Sri Krishna and other gods in various poses.4? 

39. Thornton: Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 187; Calcutta and Agra Gazetteer, Vol. als 
362, 
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42. Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. V, p. 335, 

43. Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. :VII, pp. 554-555. 

44. Wynne: Sketches of India, p.` 30; Calcutta and’ Agra: Gazetteer Vol. II, pp. 
365-368. ; 
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Brass vessels for daily use were made in large numbers at Dhanaura in the 
Moradabad district,‘ while brass, copper, and iron-wares were made at 
Mirzapur.*? Iron pots and pans were manufactured in Baraut in the Meerut 
district, and at Bareilly and Agra, Mathematical instruments were made 
at the Roorkee Engineering College in the Saharanpur district. Side by side 
with the above industries there flourished some luxury manufactures and crafts 
allied to them, like enamelling, damascening and bidri work which reached 
a high standard at Banaras. The demascened work was extensively used in 
ornamenting the armaments, shields, etc.*° 


HINDICRBFTS 


‘Tarkashi or inlaying wood with brass and silver wires was a flourishing 
craft at Mainpuri5!. Bareilly specialised in lacquered black and gilt 
furniture®, and this town still holds the field. Woodwork of Saharanpur also 
was well-known and had become an art in itself. 


Delhi was celebrated for its manufactures in gold and ivory. The 
Delhi jewellers were “scarcely rivalled in all India for the neatness, elegance 
‘and delicacy with which they work on these substances.”5? Workers and 
craftsmen at Agra also specialized in jewellery and stone carving. There 
were two stoneworks in the town which enjoyed almost a monopoly in 
fine and artistic stone work. Marble inlay work was done in this town only, 
while fretwork and pietra dura was also its speciality. The records tell us 
that “though still practised with indifferent success by a few Musalmans, 
the craft is chiefly in the hands of the Hindus’’.* In Mathura also stone- 
carving was done and “carried to great perfection’’.®® 


Wealthy Indians and Europeans procured their scents and rose water 
from Ghazipur. This town was celebrated for its rose-water, rose-scents, 
chameli oil and other perfumery.. The best rose gardens in northern India 
were to be found in the Ghazipur ` district. Rose-water was made there in 
great quantities and despatched to all parts of India. Scents were prepared 
here on a commercial scale on behalf of the East India Company®’, 

WINES AND SPIRITES 


Wine and rum were distilled in some big distilleries in the Province. 
A distillery was started by John Maxwell in. Kanpur in. 1805, but later 
it was removed to Kolaghat on the Ramganga in the Shahjahanpur district. It 
passed on to Peter Barron who moved it to Gunara, 5 miles north of Kolaghat, 
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but due to fire at Gunara it was shifted to Rosa in 1834. In 1838 the 
concern passed into the hands of Russell Carew, and his wines earned a 
good name. ‘They were in great demand throughout the Agra Province, 
and were sent outside also. Carew’s rum, brandy and whisky went as far 
as the Punjab. and Bengal.5’? The factory exists till this day. Wine was 
distilled in the Moradabad district also. 
ICE 

Ice also was available to the people of the Province in the summer 
season. During the Mughal days it was brought to Delhi and the neighbour- 
ing area from Srinagar in Garhwal by relays of runners. This, however, 
was too expensive, though it was continued at Lahore by Ranjit Singh. A 
new method of ice manufacture was adopted by the people at Delhi. Fanny 
Parks in her ‘Diary of Wanderings of a Pilgrim’ has given a detailed 
account of how water was run into shallow pans in the cold season in the 
open and stored and. protected against the hot weather when frozen. It was 
available in the market from May to the middle of August, 


SUGAR 
Sugar it in the Province was manufactured from sugar-cane. Crude sugar 


(khand) was’ manufactured in good quantity in Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, 
Moradabad, Azamgarh, Ghazipur, Banaras and other towns. It was calculated 
that one hundred maunds of sugar-cane juice produced 29 maunds of rab, 174 
maunds of gur and 7 maunds of khand in Bareilly.5® The manufacture of khand 
flourished in Moradabad also.% Sugar-cane was a very ‘important crop of 
Banaras,®! which was manufactured into gur and khand. The soil of Azamgarh 
was said to be adapted specially for raising -sugar-cane.**? The Rosa factory in 
Shahjahanpur started refining sugar from 1839, and thus replacing it for the 
khand.® 


57. Atkinson: North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. IX. 

58. Fanny Parks. Diary of Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, 
Vol. I, pp. 78-82. 
The process described was somewhat as follows :— 
Shallow icebeds, six feet square and eighteen inches deep, were prepared in the 
open, and water-pots provided for each of them. The water-pots had cloth bottomed 
pans also. Whenever a cold night was expected, the waterpots were filled with 
water and placed in the ice-beds, During the night ice was formed sometimes to 
the depth ofone and a half inch, This was gathered.-by the shivering blanket- 
covered coolies early in the morning and stored in. thé ice pits. The pits were 
covered with a low mud house which was thickly thatched, drained by a well and 
covered by a layer ofstraw to keep the air out. In this pit the frozen ice was 
beaten into a solid mass; the highest temperature at which ice could be made was 
43 degrees. The pits were opened by stages in the beginning of Mesi summers 
and in Delhi the supply lasted upto the middle of August. 
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It was estimated in 1853 that sugar cane grown in the Ganga Valley 
alone served a vast population—thirty million people in Bengal, thirty million 
in the Agra Province anc ‘some forty million beyond.’ Sugar grown and 
produced in the Province had a good market even outside India and went 
as far as Central Asia where it met the beet-sugar of Russia.® 

The Pilibhit area produced hemp, and manufactured sacks out of it. 
MATCHLOCKS 

Matchlocks were made at Dhampur and Nagina in the Bijnor district, 
and they were used by the Zast India Corapany’s armies also. A few matchlocks 
of these places were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition in 1867 where they won 
prizes and were sold out readily.®? 

The only Government Gun-carriage factory in northern India was 
located at Fatehgarh in tie Farrukhabad district. It was established in 1818 
to supplement the manu acture at the Kashipur factory in Bengal. In 1830 
the Bengal factory was abclished and the whole establishment was transferred 
to Fatehgarh. Fatehgarh -hen became ‘the sole depot for supplying the forces 
of Bengal with gun-carriag2s and other vehicles for garrison, field and siege 
purposes.*8 
PAPER 

Paper was made at many places anong which Mathura enjoyed a good 
uame. It was.estimated -hat in the city alone there were one hundred 
manufactories of paper which could turn out ina day 150 gaddis, each gaddi 
containing 10 dastas of paper.®® It was manufactured in good quantity in 
Allahabad also.” 

MINERALS 

Among the minerals ‘ound in the Province mention may be made of the 
Bhabur iron ores”? of Kumaon, the Graphite” mines in Almora, Copper found 
in the hills towards Kalsi”? and the Pokhree Copper mines of Garhwal”. Gold 
was found in small quantity in the Arson river in Dehra Dun. Gauber Salt” 
was found at Ghazipur. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Before the British rule the great marts in the Province were Mirzapur, 
the centre of trade with Central India and the Deccan and called ‘the 
Liverpool of the East’?? due to its busy markets, and Fatehgarh the centre of 
trade with Awadh and the western parts of the Agra Province.”® The 
establishment of the British rule and the opening up of new routes and 
means of transport ruined these marts and reduced them to the status of local 
emporiums. In their place marts like Kanpur, Agra, Hathras and Bareilly 
sprung up. All this took place during the period of our study. 


The bazars of Delhi were well-stocked and supplied with commodities of 
all kinds. The main bazar was the Chandni Chowk, the fashionable . market 
of the city.” Delhi markets carried brisk trade in the products of Europe as 
well as India, Some European manufactures could be obtained here at very 
cheap rates.8° As for the Indian products, Delhi specialized in shawls and 
jewellery.5* 


Banaras was by far the richest city in the Province and carried on 
an extensive trade. ‘The class of merchants is very numerous and comprises 
many of the richest capitalists of India” was a fitting remark of Thornton,® 
The main articles of sale here were “silk and brocades, commonly called 
kinkhab, which are superb, but very expensive’’.83 Sugar, saltpetre, indigo, 
opium, embroidered cloth and jewellery were the other articles of trade at 
` Banaras.5t A special feature of Banaras market was that different goods were 
sold in separate localities which specialized in those articles. The number of 
merchants in Banaras was very large and most of them were very wealthy 
capitalists. Some of the richest people of the country lived there. The pros- 
perity of the people was indicated by the palatial houses, six or seven stories 
high, on either side of the roads and streets. The shops presented a very good 
show and impressed many an European traveller.’ 


Agra was a mart for cotton of which a large quantity passed through 
this.town to Calcutta. Salt was even more important an article of commerce 
that passed through Agra. It went from the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana 
through Agra to the Doab, asit could not be manufactured in the Agra 
Province. Agra was a market for sugar, drugs and metals also, - 
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The Kanpur markets were full 


commodities of all kinds. 
absorbed large quantities of European products.® 


195 


of European, Chinese and Indian 
The Cantonment at this place and that at Meerut 
Bareilly had many shops 


trading in borax and drugs,®® while Banda was a mart for cotton from 
Central India.** 

In the absence of good roads and means of transport, trade in the 
beginning of the Company’s rule in this Province was usually restricted to 


local areas,”? 
goods could. not move from place to place. 


in proportion to the improvement in the means of transport. 


were :93 








BANKING 
Six banks carried on banking operations in the Agra Province. 
Bank Headquarters 
Agra & United Service Bank | Agra 
North-Western Bank Meerut 
Delhi Bank Delhi 
Simla Bank Simla 
Kanpur Bank Xanpur 
Banaras Bank Banaras 








The result the ofe xcessive cost of transport was that heavy 
Trade and commerce developed 


They 


All of them were established between July 1843 and August 1845. The 


capital at the commencement of these banks was Rs. 37,00,000; 


the paid up 


capital on July 1, 1846, at Rs. 1,23,03,813; authorized capital on July 1, 
1847, at Rs. 1,65,50,000, while the average deposit in these banks 
55,92,880.% 

Besides these banks there were a large number of local money-lenders, 


bankers and shroffs. 


was Rs. 


Mathura had a very famous and rich banker, Lakshmi 


Chand Seth, whom the Times of London designated as ‘the Rothschild of 


India’ in reference to the great opium case.%% 


He was the richest banker 


in India and had about Rs. 20,00,000 in the Company’s papers at Calcutta. 
He was a jeweller also. 


The rate of interest charged from different borrowers depended upon 


their social status and their economic position. ° 
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at six per cent interest, while the poor had to pay as high an interest as 25 
per cent.®® Money changing was done by shroffs*? also, whe were known 
as sellers of old coins. 


POPULATION AND TOWNS © 


The population of the Agra Province was estimated in 1853 at 
2,31,99,668 souls of which 1,94,52,646 were Hindus and 37,47,022 were 
non-Hindus, including Muslims. Of the whole population of the Province 
1,47,24,233 were agriculturists and 84,75,435 earned their livelihood through 
non-agricultural activities. l 


The most populous city in hè Province was Banaras which, in 1836, had 
a population of 6,50,000. According to Prinsep “Religion is the staple article 
of commerce through which the holy city (Banaras) flourished and is 
enriched.” 10 There were in 1829 about 333 mosques and 1,000 temples in 
this city. 

The second most populous city was Delhi, the population of which was 
not precisely known “but is computed at upwards of 2,00,000."20 Its roads 
were wide and clean. Mathura also was a large city. An interesting fact 
noted about it by Landon was: “It abounds with Brahmans, bulls, peacocks 
and monkeys...... 7103 Agra was a large city with a population of about 60,000, 
but was not as prosperous or growing as Banaras and Delhi. The Cantonment 
of Agra was large and open, well planned and orderly.1+ Meerut was a large, 
clean, well-arranged and healthy city with a spacious Cantonment. Ghazipur 
was considered to be ‘one of the most salubrious cities’!°* of the Provinces. 


RURAL LIFE 


The Agra Province was an agricultural area and much of the 
economic life of the people depended upon their land and its cultivation. 
The Indian village was almost entirely a self-sufficient unit and had very little 
contacts with the outside world. Most of the needs of the people of the 
village were satisfied locally; it grew its own food, made its own implements, 
wove its own cloth for daily requirements, moulded ‘its own domestic utensils 
and depended on the outside world only for a little of salt and spices and 
some jewellery and fine cloth for festive occasions,!07 
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The majority of the artisans were servants of the village who had either 
their own plots of Jand which they held sometimes rent-free and sometimes 
at a reduced rent, or received a fixed pertion of the produce of the soil from. 
every cultivator of the village. In exchange, they rendered their services to 
the village people free of charge throughout the year. 


Besides these artisans, there were a few whose services were not required 
regularly and hence they were not village servants. Weavers, gold smiths and 
betel-sellers belonged to this class and served the people on payment. 


All occupations were hereditary. Competition had no place in such 
an economic set up, and, therefore, there was no incentive to progress or change 
and improvement 1 


CONCLUSION 


The actual necessities of life were cheap and the cost of living was 
low. Fanny Parks tells us of a dinner party in which eight guests were en- 
tertained by 23 servants. At one time she tells us of her having 54 servants, 
while at another place she informs us that 57 servants cost 290 rupees per 
month’? Coolies and bahngi carriers charged seventeen rupees per head 
for carrying a doli from Agra to Bombay, and had to come back without a 
return cargo./10 


Laurence who was in this part of the country during 1854-1860 gives the 
rates of some articles of daily use: “A pound of good mutton costs only one 
anna, a pound of table rice half an anna, two hen’s eggs one quarter anna, 
a seer of pure fresh milk one anna, a pound of butter four annas, a 
pound of fish one anna, a seer of potatos half anna.’ The culti- 
vator could purchase both the plough and the oxen for ten rupees.‘ Even 
during the famine of 1837-38, prices do not seem to have been prohibitive. 
At Agra, a woman’s clothes of ordinary material cost eleven annas plus tailor- 
ing, and the complete dress of a man cost seven annas.1!3 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PEACE IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
CULTURE 


PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE 


In a world torn by international corflicts and suicidal wars, the ideal 
of ‘Peace’ holds a very important place. Modern Science with all its ingenuity, 
and a material civilization with its own peculiar outlook have made war both 
necessary and deadly. At last a stage hes come where human ingenuity may 
lead to human extinction. The important question which stares us in the face 
is how to prevent this terrible Fate. 

There can be only one answer to this question. We must cultivate 
the arts of ‘Peace,’ as it was done in ancient India. The famous Buddhist work 
Dhammapada writes: “Al that we are is the result of what we have thought.” 
That is very true. We in our days have thought enough of ‘wars’ and the like, 
and the result is organised human massacre in mass-scale, disintegration of the 
human society, and complete international chaos. Voltaire, in the eighteenth 
century, described ‘war’ to a lady as ‘See there human folly in all its glory and 
in all its horror’”*1 Victor Hugo realised the same Truth when he. wrote 
“Nothing is as stupid as to defeat, true glcry is to convince.” *? But this truth 
was never better realised anywhere than in ancient India. The Dhammapada 
writes: “Never does hatred cease by hating. But hatred ceases by love. This 
is the Ancient Law’*§ Manu recognised the Ten Essentials of Dharma as: 
“Fortitude, forgiveness, self-control, non-theft, purity of mind and body, control 
over the senses, purity of intellect, wisdom, truthfulness, and absence of 
anger.”*4 Almost the same truth is taught in the Mahabharata: “Absence 
of enmity towards all creatures, in thought, word and deed, compassion on all 
creatures, and charity,—these constitute the eternal (Sanatana) Dharam.” *5 


It is a remarkable fact that in most of the slokas of the Upan ishadas, 
directly or indirectly Peace is inculcated. Most of the Prayers end with a’ 
Peace Invocation. And the most’ comprehensive Peace Jnvocation possible 
to imagine, occurs in the Shukla Yajurveda Samhita: “Om. Let there be 
Peace in the Heavens, in the intermediate space between Heaven and Earth, 
in the World, on the water, in the herbs, in the large trees, to the Gods, to Brahma, 





*1. Voltaire Quoted in Alffred Noyes—Volraire. “Voila, Madame, la folie humaine 
dans toute. sa gloire et dans toute son horreur” 

*2. Victor Hugo—Les Miserables : “Rien n'est stupide comme vaincre, ‘la vrai 
gloire est convaincre,” ; 

*3. Dhammapada—Yamakabaggo (5) : “Na hi werena werani sammantidha kuda- 
chanang. Awerena cha sammanti esha dhammo sanangtano”. 

o. *4. MANU—VI. 92. : “Dhritih kshama, dampasteyang, sauchamindriyanigraha 

dhirvidya, sattamakrodho, dashakang dharmalakshanam.” - 


, *5. MAHABHARATA—(V. P. 297. 35.) : “Adrchah sarvavuteshu karmana manasa 
gira anugrahascha danangcha satang dharmah sanatanah ”’. 
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let all have Peace. And let that Peace come to my heart.”** Thus Peacé 
was all-comprehensive. This attitude is extremely understandable, because 
unless Peace is all-comprehensive, it can never be permanently maintained. 
If we follow Peace in certain matters and not in certain other matters, then Peace: 
can not remain. It is sure to be sabotaged in that case. The ancient Indians 
knew it very well. Therefore they encouraged all-round Peace. l 


One very interesting thing to note is that the idea of an ‘Armed Peace, 
which modern Europe has demonstrated in the period (1871 to 1914), was un- 
thinkable in ancient Indian culture. There, ‘Peace’ was comprehensive, all- 
embracing, and really peaceful in every sense of the term. And so, the question 
of an ‘Armed Peace’ did not arise at all. . . 

In ancient India, Peace was inculcated not only as a political ideal, 
but in every aspect of life. It was maintained by developing a new outlook 
which was more spiritual than material. Thus the Truth was boldly realised 
that : “Man is never satisfied with wealth.”*? So, he was asked to think always: 
“I know that all Treasure is transcient.”*8 He was further told: “Do not 
desire the wealth of any one.”*® Today standard of life and Respectability 
is measured by how much wealth a man has. The result is keen and unending 
economic competition, which can never lead man on to Peace. In ancient India 
the standard of Life and Respectability was measured not by his material but 
by his moral and spiritual possessions. The result was that man tried not to 
be more rich but to be more virtuous. So, very naturally Peace progressed. 
There was Peace pre-eminently in the ‘mind’ of man, and so there was Peace 
everywhere. The spiritual out-look and education in ancient India was a great 
factor in the promotion of Peace. It is not that the mateial side of life was 
altogether neglected, but it was not the primary thing. It was the secondary 
thing. Thus, the world and everything in it was considered as a part of Brahman. 
“Truly, all this is the immortal ‘Brahman.’’*!0 Man was in the world, but 
not entirely of it. He. had always a higher and more sublime Vision. The 
Upanishads gave the valuable and extremely important advice: “Do not fall 
into delusion.” *!1 Is it not this ‘delusion’ which is so thoroughly responsible 
` for much of our misery and want of Peace? To preserve Peace the ancient 

Indians avoided this ‘delusion’ with great care. The prayer of the Upanishad 
was: “O God, who blesses all creatures by revealing the Vedas, make us happy, 
by Your calm and blissful Self, which removes Sin and Terror.”* The 
sages in ancient India knew full well that Peace can be preserved only by the 


Shanti Prithivi Shanti Rapah Shanti Roshadhayah Shanti Rbanashpataya Shanti Rvishye 
‘Devah Shanti Rbramhah Shanti Sarvam Shanti Shanti reba Shanti Sa ma Shanti Redhi’. 

*7, Kathopanishad. I. 27. : “Na bittena tarpaniya manushyo”’. ` 

*8. Kathopanishad. II. 10. :‘,Janami ahang sewadhi iti anittyang” 

*9, Isovasyopanishad. Sloka—I. : “Ma gridhah kashyasvit dhanam”, 

*10. -Mundakopanishad. CH-—II. Sec. 2. Sloka-11. : “Brahmoivedammritam” 

*11. Prasnopanishad—IT. 3.: ‘Ma moham apadyatha” 

*12. Svetasvataropanishad.—-Ch, ITI. Sloka-5. : “Ya te Rudra siva tanuraghoraapa- 
pakashini taya nastanuwa santamaya girisantavi, chakashihi” 
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Grace of God, and by the removal of Sin, and Terror. In the present world 
where Sin and Terror are ‘in the widest commonality spread,’ how can there 
be Peace? Unless the modern world learns in the light of ancient India that 
Peace can only be ensured by the removal of Sin and Terror, all its attempts 
to guarantee permanent Peace by means of political conferences only are bound 
to fail. Let this simple Truth be learnt that without ‘spirituality’ there can be 
no Peace. 

It is usually not’ realised that the ‘Advaitya-Vada’ of Sankara was in 
itself a great force for Peace. It is a simple truth that in ‘duality’ there is conflict 
and sorrow. And in so far non-duality must be accepted as a basis for Peace. 
One important effect of this philosophy was that it emphasised the idea of a 
Great Unity. Every created being was part and parcel of that Great Unity 
(Brahman). Thus, there could be no question of any opposition or conflict. 

If now we come to apply the above-mentioned ideal in the actual history 
of India, we find that in ancient India Peac2 was a real force in the administration. 
To start with the king was expected to be a ‘Rajarshi.’ He was to rule in the most 
dispassionate manner for the promotion of Peace. In the Vedas and the Purans 
we find ample examples of kings doing their level best to promote Peace. But 
let us take examples only from Recorded History. The Buddha was a great 
force for Peace, not only in ancient India, but for all countries and for all Ages. 
The Great Asoke exemplified the teachings of the Buddha in practical and every- 
day administration. It was a unique experiment without a parallel in world 
history. Conflict of all sorts-religious or material, was completely eschewed. 
In his Edict-XII he declared, “His Sacred Majesty the king is honouring all 
Sécts,” In his Edict-IV we read “But tocay, in consequence of the practice of 
morality by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King, the sound of the war 
drum has become the call to Dharma.’*13 In ‘the Kaling Rock Edict-II 
at jaugada he declared, “All men are my children.”14 In the same Edict addre- 
ssing the ‘unconquered frontier people,’ he addressed, “That they would receive 
from me happiness and not sorrow.”*!5 To enforce Peace, Asoke preached 
in Edict-II, Dharma as including the folowing principal virtues: ‘‘But what 
does Dharma include? It includes freedom from self-indulgence, abundance ° 
of good deeds, kindness, liberality, truthfulness, and purity.”*16 It is only 
through the development of virtues like ‘kindness, liberality and truthfulness’ 
that real Peace can be guaranteed. In his Rock Edict-XII at. Girnar he says: 
“Concord alone is commendable’’*!”7_ He was truly peace personified. Other 
rulers like the Andhra queen Nayanika, the Andhra king Gautimi-Putra Sri 





*13. Girnar Edict—IV :' “Devanampriyasa Priyadasino rano dhammacharanena 
(bhe) ri-ghoso aho dhamma.ghoso” j 


*14, Kalinga Rock Edict—II (Jaugada) : “Sava-munisa me paja” 
*15. K.R.E.—11 (Jaugada) : “me sukham (m) ev (a) cha lahey (u) mamate (n) o 
kha (m)” i 


*16. Pillar Edict—II : “KĶiyam cha Dhamme ti ? Apasinave bahu kayane day a 
dane sache sochaye”’ 


*17. R. Edict-XII at Girnar : “Samavayo eva sadhu”. 
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Satakarni, Samudra Gupta, Chandragupta-II (the Vikramaditya), almost 
all other Gupta kings, the famous Kanishka, Harshavardhana, and innumerable 
other kings promoted Peace and toleration throughout ancient India. The 
lead given by Asoke was kept up very well. 
It is, however, important to note carefully that, Peace in the Indian 
sense never means cowardice or the endurance of oppression. It means courage 
and fortitude combined with non-aggression. Swami Vivekananda wrote long 
ago: “What our country now wants are muscles of iron and nerves of steel, 
gigantic wills which nothing can resist, which can penetrate into the mysteries 
and secrets of the universe and will accomplish their purpose in any fashion, 
_ even if it meant going down to the bottom of the ocean meeting death face to 
face.”*48 That was the secret of Gandhiji’s successful fight against the British 
Imperialism. That is why we find in this country, that the greatest freedom- 
fighter, Gandhiji, was at the same time an apostle of Peace. Truly the Upani- 
shada has said: “He who realises Bliss as Brahman is never afraid of 
anything.”*19 Gandhiji’s very wise effort was to do justice through peace. 
For “violence does even justice unjustly.”*#0 Today Gandhiji is no more, 
but Pandit Nehru is carrying on that glorious tradition, (which has its roots in 
our ancient historical tradition), holding out promises and possibilities of real 
Peace. After Western Imperialism played havoc with world Peace for two 
centuries, Gandhiji decided to restore peace by replacing destructive western 
ideology by the constructive ancient Indian ideology of Peace. This truth has 
been very ably expressed by Prof. Hubert Deschamps, an Ex-Governor of French 
colonies, and a Professor of the Institute of Political Studies, of the Paris Uni- 
versity in his book ‘La Fin Des Empires Coloniaux,’ where he points out: “Gandhi 
has raised, on the reverse of the occidental medal, the idea ofa superior wisdom, 
the idea that the East in certain respects was more advanced than the West, 
and that to yield completely to western ideas was not a (mark of) progress but 
a (mark of) decay.” *2 
That there is no choice before the world at present but to follow the 
ideal of Peace so emphatically taught by our ancient culture becomes abundantly 
clear from the writings and speeches of modern European scholars. The 
French socialistic politician Jules Moch writes in an Article, “Call to Reason’ 
in ‘Geist und Tat’ “There is still hardly one choice before humanity, which can 
be expressed in two words: disarm or perish.”*#? Willi Eichler writes in an 
Article ‘Is the West Able to Compete? “The Guarantee of Peace is more and 
more endangered, when the world divides itself in two inimical Corps, 





*18. Swami Vivekananda—The complete Works of. Vol. III. P-189. 

*19, Taittiriyopanishada II. 4.“Anandam Brahmano vidwan na bivet: karichenctt's 

*20. Thomas Carlyle-Past and Present. 

*21. Hubert Deschamps—La Fin’ Des Empires Coloniaux. Chapter entitled Les 
Ideologies Anticolonialistes. Page-70. “Gandhia dresse, contre ce revers de-la medaille 
occidentale, l’ idee d’une sagesse superieure, idee que l'orient a certains egards, etait plus 
avance que leccident et que, ceder completement aux idees de Voceident, ce n’etait pas un 
progres mais une decheance.” 

*22. Geist und Tat : Februar 1955.‘Appaell an-die Vernunft’ (P-62) 
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which will include every nation in the one or the other Sphere of Influence.” *2 
Mr. Philip Noel Baker of London writing an Article, ‘Revolution in World . 
Happenings’ points out: “However, we must concede: Rearmament signifies 
an Armament-Competition, and an Armament-Competition a Danger in 
itself.” *34 He points out significantly enough in this very Article: “Our 
generation must make an end of the Armament Race—or else the Armament 
Race will make an end of us.”*#5 No greater truth was uttered in recent 
memory by any other European scholar to suggest that the western approach 
iri this matter has been a complete failure. They also realise by now, that the 
eastern approach exemplified by the cultures of India and China, and taught 
by the sage of Wardah, is all that can’save the world. 


From the times of the Vedas to the present day, this country has always 
stood for Peace. It has given to the world a galaxy of great minds and rare 
savants who have encouraged Peace. The Budha, Asoke, Sankaricharya, 
Rémanaju, Dadu, Kabir, Chaitanya, Swami Dayanand, Ramkrishna, 
Vivekananda, Gandhiji, and Pandit Nehru, are but a few of the. innumerable 
saints, seers, and philosophers who have upheld the glorious tradition of Peace. 
At a time when Western militarism and science spells havoc and disaster, turning 
the world into a veritable Hell, India true to the hopes and aspirations of her 
ancient sages endeavours to make the world a Heaven by promoting Peace in 
every respect. The most recent endeavour in this respect was made by the 
greatest sage of the twentieth century, Gandhiji. According to Anatole France: 
“Slowly but always Humanity realises the dreams of the Sage (Wise Man).?6°* 

‘We have no doubts whatsoever, that under the inspiring leadership of Pandit 
Nehru, the dreams of Gandhiji to establish Peace in the entire world will surely 
be realised in the light of our aricient culture. 


*23. Geist und Tat : Febrnar 1956 Ist der Westen Konkurrenz Fahiag ? (P-34) : 
“Die Sicherung des Friedens wird mehr und mehr gefahrdet, wenn sich die Welt in zwei 
feindliche Heerhaufen teilt, die jedes Volk in den einen oder anderen Machtbereich einbez. 
iehen wollen.” ' 

*24. Geist und Tat: April, 1956: Revolution im Weltgeschehen,’ : “Aber wir 
mussen zugeben ; Wiederaufrustung bedeutet cin Wettrusten, und ein Wettrusten ist eine Gefahr 
in sich selbst.” 

*25. Geist und Tat : April. 1956 ‘Revolution im Weltgeschehen.’ : “Unsere Genera- 
tion muss mit dem Wettrusten ein Ende machen-oder das Wettrusten wird ein Ende mit uns 
machen,” i 

*26. Anatole France—(Quoted in Winifred Stephens-French Novelists of Today) : 
“Lentement mais toujours l'humanjte realise, les reves du sage.” 





HAND AND HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRIES 
S. D. Since CHAUHAN 


Growing unemployment in recent years has necessitated more and more 
emphasis on hand and household industries.* These industries also offer a 
method of ensuring a more equitable distribution of national income and an 
effective mobilisation of resources of capital and skill which might otherwise 
remain unutilised. The development of India’s rural economy is also related 
to the development of these industries. But the policy formulated in this behalf 
by the Government of India which is founc in the Second Five Year Plan is far 
from satisfactory. The second Five Year Plan lays special stress on increasing 
the supply of consumer goods through the hand and household industries, and 
envisages development of factory production of consumer goods in a way, not 
competitive with hand industries. It would have been better if the latter 
objective were put the other way, viz., ‘to develop hand industries in a way not 
competitive with factory industries.’ This second objective has aroused a great 
controversy in the country which has grown to such an extent as to create an 
impression in the minds of people that the two sections of the industry are purely 
competitive, and one can only flourish at the cost of the other. This, however, 
is a fallacy, specially in this country with vast scope for the development of all 
types of activity. This controversy is likely to throw us far away from the ideal 
of more production and more national income, because placing of restrictions, 
howsoever insignificant, on any section of the established industry will certainly 
reduce production and thereby total national wealth. At this moment we need 
make fuller utilization of all the national resources, irrespective of their ownership 
and the stage of their development. The country has been short of many things 
during the last decade and a half and if even at this moment we overlook the 
basic fact of providing people with adequats supplies we shall be erring greatly 
in our planning strategy. Our planning strategy should not be short-sighted; 
and it should not lose sight of the fundamentals specially from the long term 
point of view. To treat unemployment as a transitory phase is nothing but 
short-sightedness. ‘To ban production in any section of the industry or to put 
a check on technical development is still more short-sighted. We are aiming 
at an expanding economy and should consequently give up thinking in terms 
of a static economy. An expanding economy, in the words of our Prime Minister, 
means more wealth, more purchasing power and more goods production. The 
economy needs expansion on all fronts-large-scale or small scale, new or old, 
governmental or private. Nowhere we have reached a saturation point. Dilat- 
ing upon the importance of both types of industries, the Bombay Committee 
for the protection of Village Oil Industry states that ‘large scale and small scale 
inudustries are the systole and diastole of the giant heart of the nation which 





*The words ‘hand and household industries’ have come to be used for ‘cottage and village 


and small scale industries,’ 
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has to pump industrial pressure at full speed to step up production and to increase 
the per capita national income both in terms of money and in terms of real 
wealth.’* 


It isa matter of common knowledge that big and small businesses flourish 
side by side in almost all countries including those noted for their large scale 
industrialization. It is primarily because they have separate markets, The 
production of margarine and butter in U.S.A. is an illustration. India with a 
vast area and huge population, largely rural in character, is more suited for 
a simultaneous development of big and small businesses. The two sections 
of the industry generally have their separate markets wherein the other hardly 
intervenes. What is needed is a clear demarcation (though not absolute 
exclusion), a sound judgement and properly harmonising the two. For demar- 
cating the spheres of each, let us classify industry into three groups: 

(a) Non-competitive, (b) Competitive and (c) Co-operative. 

No country at the present time can think of producing iron and steel, 
locomotives, machinery of all type, arms and ammunitions, or even cement, 
fertilizers, heavy chemicals etc, on a cottage scale. Production of these © 
things requires the latest technique and up-to-date methods. None would 
similarly dream. of erecting a modern plant for rope and basket making, for 
bee-keeping, for confectionery and for tailoring, etc. These are the businesses 
which will remain on a cottage scale for centuries to come. Artistic goods and 
luxury articles similarly must remain the monopoly of small producers, and 
large producers cannot compete successfully in this field. 


Among competitive industries may be included textiles, vegetable oils, 
rice husking, match, soap, paper, etc. These commodities can be produced 
on a large as well as a small scale. A cut-throat competition takes place and 
the powerful producer wins the race; the large industry injures or even kills 
the small industry. It is here that widsdom of planners is put to a test. Our 
planning strategy is short-sighted in as much as we are thinking to expand small 
scale at the cost of the large scale. ‘There can be no objection to giving greater 
emphasis to the revival, establishment and development of small scale industry: 
What is objected to is doing so at the cost of the other. We should therefore 
avoid these competitive fields as far as possible, while planning for the develop- 
ment of small scale industry. Let us select non-competitive fields for the purpose. 
Just as in connection with nationalization of industries it has been generally 
recognized that new fields should be taken up, so also must be done in regard 
to the development of small scale industries. It is no use wasting money and 
material in competitive fields. The handloom and the vegetable oil industries 
are highly competitive ones. It will be to the immense advantage of the nation 
if such competitive fields are avoided in planning for the development of small 
scale industries. In case it is considered unavoidable, it would be ketter to choose 
non-competitive spheres in respect of markets, varieties, and grades, etc. In 
doing so, we must not overlook the natural or organizational advantages enjoyed 











*Report, page 65. 
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by one over the other. The handloom industry, for instance, should not aspire 
for fine varieties like saries, dkoties, shirting, and others. It should better confine 
itself to producing coarse type of cloth or such varieties in which it enjoys an 
advantage over mills, in respect of price, standard, strength, etc., viz., quilt 
covers, bed-sheets, durries(including floor cloth), blankets, towels, etc. Though 
mills can also produce them, but the mill products are not so durable as those 
produced by handloom, anc here durability alone obtains them a preferential 
treatment with consumers. Newsprint, art paper and type paper are some 
varieties which should be left to paper mills, while packing aud other coarse 
paper may be produced ev2n on a cottage scale. 


There is a third groap of industries wherein small scale and large-scale 
units can cooperate. Small producers manufacture parts and large 
concerns turn out the final product by assembling those parts. The finished 
product of cottage workers serves as the raw material of big businesses. The 
cycle manufacturing industry is a typical example. Sewing machines, shoe 
making, umbrella making, etc., are other such industries wherein cooperative 
enterprise is easily possible Possibilities of such cooperation in other fields 
should be fully investigated. The Karve Committee observes in this connection: 
“If the large scale industry bf the future is deliberately planned in such a way 
that component parts are produced in dispersed and small establishments which 
use centralised facilities for common servicing, assembling and finishing, there 
would be considerable economy of effort.’* This approach has also 
been recognized in the Second Five-Year Plan and the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1956. . The sector of village and small industries, 
according to the plan, is to be closely integrated, on the one hand, 
with agriculture and, on th= other, with large-scale industry. Similarly, under 
the new Industrial Policy declaration of Government of India, while the policy 
of supporting cottage, villags and small scale industries by restricting the volume 
of production in the large scale sector, by differential taxation, or by direct 
subsidies, will continue, state will also ensure that the decentralised 
sector acquires sufficient vitality to be self-supporting, and that its 
development is integrated with that of large-scale industry. But simple 
recognition of this apprcach is not enough. It should have guided the 
course of action of the policy of planning which it has really not done. 
It has undermined the effect of this approach by emphasising the need for limit- 
ing the capacity of large scale industry ard adopting a system of licensing large 
units, particularly rice mills, oil mills, and flour mills, etc. The very idea of 
limiting capacity is derogatory to the concept of expanding economy and pro- 
gressive planning. It is ccntradictory to the idea of avoiding shortages which 
the plan recognises as one of the chief objectives of development. As soon as 
we limit the capacity of an industry, we must feel the pangs of shortages, a thing 
which a country already skort of manythings,@ can ill-afford to do. If we want 





@Report page 22. 


*Shortages exist in nutricion, cloth, sugar, oils and fats, steel, houses, technical personnel, 
education and medical facilities and many other things, ` 
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to avoid shortages, therefore, we must give up the idea of imposing restrictions 
on any section of industry. 


Planned development of cottage and small scale industries on these 
lines without injuring the organised industry will be a wise pclicy. Or else 
the same situation will arise after the Second Plan period, and neither we shall 
be relieved of the problem of unemployment, nor shall we be developing small 
industries in the real sense of the term. Besides, full reliance on small scale 
industry for the production of increased consumer demand is simply a myth. 
Past experience provides enough evidence to prove this fact. Since the imposi- 
tion of restrictions on ‘Sari’ production by mills, consumers have been hard 
hit. There is a great scarcity of Saries in the market, and their price has gone 
up tremendously. The Government of India is fully alive to this awful situation 
and has realised its mistake of reserving certain type of products to handlooms 
and placing restrictions on mills. Inaugurating the All-India Handloom Week 
last year, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, the then Union Commerce and Industry 
Minister, observed that the reservation system “‘did not help weavers at all. In 
a big country like India where the producers and the consumers were not near 
each other such reservations would not help. It had been found even now 
that in view of the limited restrictions on mill dhoties, the dhoties were being 
sold at a price far above their cost of production. Government realised that 
this type of negative approach would not help the handlooms at all.” 


Further, for the development of cottage and small scale industries the 
plan emphasises the need for new techniques, new products, and cooperative 
methods. This, no doubt, is a commendable idea. But looking at the condi- 
tions in the country, it is clear that new techniques and cooperative methods 
cannot be introduced overnight. Nor can we ‘popularise new products over 
short periods. To be practical we must, in the beginning, think in terms of 
traditional techniques and traditional types of products, giving a twist here and 
there in-course of time introducing improvements gradually. There are a few 
villagers who can afford to buy the ‘ambar charkha’ even at the reduced cost 
of Rs. 100/-. By making a beginning with traditional techniques, we shall be 
harnessing the traditional skill and knowledge, and at the same time be providing 
employment to the deserted artisan class. For doing this let us encourage 
and assist individual artisans along with cooperative societies, keeping in view 
the ultimate aim of bringing these artisans into the cooperative fold. In render- 
ing assistance the individuals should be allowed full freedom to choose their 
own occupation or industry, that is, the initiative should come from below rather 
than from above. 


The development of cooperative system is most important and essential. 
It should, therefore, be given due emphasis in the industrial field, but it should 
be so reformed as to help and encourage the poor sections of the, society rather. 
than the upper sections. Our cooperative system, as it exists at present, is such 
that it does not help the poor. In the words of our Prime Minister Nehru ‘Our 
whole system of cooperatives helps only the bigger people; instead of encouraging 
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the poor people, it discourages them. It takes time to get a move on and also 
it does not seem to apply to the poor man who has no resources.’ 

To develop rural industries, application of electric energy is 
contemplated. Electricitywill not work wonders. There is little scope for the 
develpoment of rural industries with the help of electricity, because the village 
people are too poor to afford electric appliances, unless Government. supplies 
both the energy and the appliances free of cost, and then subsidises their operation. 
There may be a few moneyed men in avery village who can utilize electric 
energy for industrial purposes, but these are the persons who own other means 
of livelihood and hardly need an inducement to take to industrial occupations. 


To tackle the problem of unemployment, the large scale industry should 
also be recognised as one of the important means. During the last war and for 
some time afterwards, it was mainly the large scale industry which solved the 
problem of unemployment. It was only at the slackness in the field of large 
scale industry that unemployment took a serious turn. If this industry can be 
raised to the war-time scale, much of the unemployment will disappear. 


For absorption of the unemployed the Second Plan does not exclusively 
rely on industries alone, but it also places emphasis on other activities, viz., cons- 
truction of houses, roads, dams and laying of railway tracks, etc. It is desirable 
to place more reliance on these activities for relieving unemployment, because 
these activities are quick and a ready solution of this problem. Road construction 
has been recognised as a means of relieving unemployment from 
times immemorial. The share of labour in the total expenses in this case comes 
to about 70% or even more. Mr. B. V. Vagh of the Indian Roads and Transport 
Developmnent Association has calculated that by investing Rs. 20 crores per 
annum in road transport, extra employment of 18 1/2 lakhs can be provided 
every year. A major portion of the amount required for road. transport will 
come from the private sector through taxation and in the form of motor vehicles, 
and Government’s liability will be quite insignificant. Besides, for reducing 
unemployment the introduction of the hire purchase system in the case of 
such light machines or sewing machines, typewriters,.and chaff cutters, etc., 
will go a long way. 


THE GANDHI-SMUTS AGREEMENT 
(ITS HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND APPRAISAL) 


Igora Narain 


The year 1893 was a fateful year in the history of Indians in South 
Africa, for it brought on its soil a young Indian barrister, aged twenty four, 
named Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. He had come in connection with a 
law suit but fate ordained him to stay on as a non-violent fighter for the 
rights and liberties of his fellow countrymen in the Transvaal. He launched 
the Passive Resistance Movement, an epic struggle in its uniqueness of con- 
cept and practice, which concluded in the historic Gandhi-Smuts Agreement. 
Let us make a rapid survey of the Passive Resistance Movement evaluate 
associated with it, the Gandhi-Smuts Agree ment in all its bearings. 


(1) 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE SETTLEMENT: THE PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


I. THE FIRST STAGE 


When Mahatma Gandhi waited in November, 1906 on Lord Elgin, 
the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, to protest inter alia against the 
Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance (which was disallowed in 1906), 
he informed His Lordship that “rather than submit to the great degradation 
involved in it Indians would go to goal’. The warning was based on a 
resolution which a mass meeting of Indians at Johannesburg had passed earlier 
in the year. When the Ordinance was resuscitated in 1907 and enacted as 
law, and the Immigration Restriction Act of that year was passed, the Indian 
Community of the Transvaal, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi,. pro- 
ceeded to carry out their resolution by courting imprisonment in protest. It 
will be recalled here that the more important grounds of opposition to these 
measures were : 


(i) that compulsory registration was repugnant to Indians as it placed 
them on the same footing as criminals ; 


(ii) that the requirement that registered Indians should give their 
finger impressions as marks of identification was galling to their 
self-respect ; and 


(iii) that the provision in section 2 (4) of the Transvaal Immigration 
Restriction Act, which had practically the effect of classing as a 
prohibited immigrant every Indian seeking to enter the Colony for 
the first time imposed a disability on him to which the European 
was not subject and thus cast a racial stigma on him and under 
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which, by implication, even educated Indians who could satisfy the 
literary test could not enter the Colony unless they were eligible 
for registration under Act 2 of 1907. 


The Passive Resistance Movement began on May 9, 1907. It took 
the form of (a) failure to take out registration certificates, (b) attempts to 
enter the Transvaal and (c) hawking without licence which could not be 
secured by any one who was not duly registered. Persons guilty of these acts 
were imprisoned. The movement was temporarily suspended on the eve of 
January 1908, when negotiations started between General Smuts and Mr. 
Gandhi to reach a ‘compromise... The terms of the compromise as embodied 
in letters that passed between the Hon’able, the Colonial Secretary, and the 
Honarary Secretary of the British Indian Association and the other co-signa- 
tories were : 


(a) that all Asiatics resident in the Colony at the time cf the compro- 
mise should take out voluntary registration certificates within three months 
from the date of the compromise ; 


(b) that children under 16 years were to be exempt from any registra- 
tion ; 
` (c) that right to voluntary registration was to be allowed to those who were 
entitled to enter the Transvaal but who were not in the Transvaal at the time 
of the compromise; 


(d) that to those who submitted to voluntary registration Act no. 2 of 
1907 was not to be applied; and 


(e) that the voluntary registration was to be legalised in a manner to 
be discussed later. 1s 


A little elucidation would not be-out of place here with regard to term 
(e) of the compromise. The talks with the Private Secretary to General Smuts 
gave Mahatma Gandhi the impression that the voluntary registration would be 
legalised under the Act. He at once took exception to this on the ground 
that “it would be to re-open the question at the sorest point.”? He also 
referred in this connection to the assurance of General Smuts that “the method 
of legalisation will be discussed later on between us.’’? Lastly, he referred 
to his: suggestion “that the best way to do so would be under the Immid- 
grants Restriction Act by amending it so far as may be necessary.’* With the 
permission of General Smuts Mahatma Gandhi submitted a draft Bill to 
amend the Immigration Restriction Act on 22nd February, 1908. 5 


There were interviews between General Smuts and Mahatma Gandhi, 
where General Smuts definitely promised that, if all the Asiatics in the Tran- 
svaal submitted to voluntary registration, the Act No. 2 of 1907 would be 

I. Progs. No. 40 (Emign.) January, 1909, and Progs, No. 55 (Emign.) January, 1909. 

See Appendix A for precis of negotiations. 

2. Progs. No. 55 (Emign.), January, 1909. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 


5. Progs. No. 27 (Emign.), January, 1909. 
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repealed.t In fact Genera: Smuts, speaking at Richmond, committed him- 

self publicly to the repeal cf the Act, when he said: 
“He wanted them to scrutinise very carefully the terms. The first was 
that the Asiatics wantec to register voluntarily and not under the Law. 
So he (Mr. Smuts) said ‘all right’. The Indian’s second contention was 
that they would never wgister until the law had been repealed ; that the 
law was an indignity and a disgrace. He has told them that the law 
would not be repealed 30 long as there was an Asiatic in the country 
who had not registered and likewise men, the leaders of the Indian 
Community, had waivec the question of repeal. Until every Iadian in 
the country had registered, the law would not be repealed.’”* 

Thus by implication General Smuts agreed to repeal the Act’ Mahatma 
Gandhi always took the repeal of the Black Act as the crux of the compro- 
mise. He wrote on lst February, 1908 to-the British Indian Committee, 
just after his interview witk General Smuts.: 

“At the end of three months if the registration is not satisfactory, the 

Jaw can be made to apply against those who have not registered. On the 

other-hand it is understood that if we fulfil our contract the lew will be 

repealed by amending Egislation. A bill will be introduced at the next 
` session of Parliament Iegalising what kas been done.’? 

He again harped on tkis aspect of the compromise when he wrote to 
the South African British Indian Committee : 

“The repeal of the Act was the fixed goal anderek in the name of 
God, so far as I am awere in making for that goal we have never swerved 
from that path and have we not reached the goal in the least possible 
time and with the fewest scratches.’’* ‘ 

As a result of the compromise voluntary registration followed in great 
numbers. “By May 9, the last day for voluntary registration, some 8,000 
applications were received cut of which 6,030 were approved and passed.’’ 
Pretoria News praised the Indians for “their readiness in carrying out the 
pledge.’’*Troubles started again in May, 1908. A telegram conveyed.to Mahatma 
Gandhi “that all Asiatics wko at the time of the compromise were outside the 
Colony, and who are now coming in, and who have arrived after the 9th 








l. Progs. No. 37 (Emign.*, January, 1909. i 

2. Progs. No. 55 (Emigr.) January. 1906. Also reportedin ‘Star’ of 6th February 
1908. 

Cf. the Transvaal Leader : 

“The Compromise con:emplates the ultimate repeal of the Act which was the soul 
of the objection.” (vid: : Indian Opinion, 8th February, 1908.) 

Progs. No. 55 (Emign.) January, 1909. 

Ibid. ; 

Tendulkar : Mahatma—Life of Mohandas Karam Chand Gondhi: (Published by 
Vithalbai K. Jhaveri snd D.G. Tendulkar Bombay—6) Vol. I, August 15, 1951, 
p. 113. 

6. Ibid. 
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instant, should apply under the Act.’’? It “created almot a panic” and 

Mahatma Gandhi protested against this.” General Smuts justsfied his stand 

saying: 
‘When the compromise was made in January last it was arranged that all 
Asiatics over the age of 16 years should be allowed to register voluntarily 
within a certain limited period of three months. This mode of registration 
was also to apply to those who, being out of the Colony, might return 
within such period. The period for voluntary registration has now come to 
an end, and accordingly further applications can only be received under 
the new law. The alternative course of keeping voluntary registration open 
for an indifinite period is clearly out of the question.” 


Mahatma Gandhi did not agree with this interpretation and wrote back 
in strong terms: 


«The letter, in my opinion, raised a tremendous question, and gives rise to 
a very great misunderstanding. When the negotiations were going on, I 
could never have dreamed of accepting a compromise which would mean 
a differential treatment of Asiatics entering after the period of three 
months. Had such been the understanding, steps would certainly have 
been then taken to inform Indians, even in India, and that could only 
have been done by cablegrams, in order to enable the people to return to 
the Transvaal within three months; and even then I do not know that 
it would have been at alla just thing to expect Indians to return from 
India within that period in order to exchange their documents. The 
limitation only applied to those who were then resident in the Transvaal. 
General Smuts will, on a perusal of thé letter signed by me and my fellow 
prisoners, see that the sentence ‘such mode of registration should apply to 
those also who, being out of colony, may return, and otherwise possess the 
right of re-entry’ was added by me to the letter brought Mr. Cartwright, 
as were certain other words. It was never contemplated that to such 
Asiatics the tentative period of three months should apply. Nor was the 
alternative course of keeping voluntary registration open for an indefinite 
period ever thought of by me, and I do not suggest any such course now. 
But the essence of the compromise is that, the undertaking of the Indian 
community being fulfilled, as I claimit has been, the Act should be 
repealed. Voluntary registration should go on in connection with those 
who may arrive until the Act is repealed...... .....Of Course, if it is desired 
by General Smuts that no registration should take place now, but that it 
should await the passing of the new legislation, I do not mind; but to 
require Indians who may enter now to come under the Act will only 
accentuate the suspicion that is still lurking in the minds of some of my 





1. Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Smuts, dated 12th May 1908 : (Vide: eee No. 27—Emign.— 
January, 1909). 

Ibid. : 

3. Lane to Mr. Gandhi, dated Pretoria, 12th May, 1908: (Vide : Ibid). 
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counrymen. In order to make good my word, as also to assist the 
Government, it is within the General’s knowledge that I very nearly lost 
my life, and this arose because, in tke apinion of some of my countrymen, 
I had sold them, by reason of having agreed to the principle of the finger 
prints. Were the proposed registration under the Act of new arrivals 
persisted in, not only willsuspicion bs accentuated, but it will be justified 
and I cannot help saying that those who may feel irritated against me 
will be entitled to my life. I should consider myself totally unworthy of 
the trust reposed in me by my countrymen, and to hold the position that 
thay have allowed me t hold for such a long time, were I ever to consent 
to the Act being appliec to newcomers. If the Act was bad, as I respectfully. 
contend it was so for all, except for those who, owing to their fraud or 
obstinacy, would not voluntarily provide facility to the Government for their 
identification. I am, therefore, sure that General Smuts will reconsider 
-the matter”? 

General Smuts, however, stuck to his guns and expressed his regrets that 
“he cannot depart from tke position which he has already taken up, namely, 
that the period of three months granted for voluntary registration having 
lapsed, further applications can only be received under the law.” 

Protracted negotiations continued till 20th August, 1908 between Mahat- 
ma Gandhi and General 3muts but with no results. The following nine 
points were now made by the Indian Community as their final demands: 

(1) that the definition of the term ‘Asiatic’ should be altered so that 
Mahomedan subjects of the Turkish Dominions should not, as 
expressed in Law 3 of 1885, be specially described as Asiatics; 

(2) that unregistered Asiatics domiciled .in the Transvaal for three 
years prior to tke 11th October, 1899, should be allowed to return 
and register themselves, provided they made their applications 
within one year of the coming into force of the new Act; 

(3) that the names cf male minor Asiatics should be recorded on their 
parents’ certificates and their registration should not be required 
until they reached the age of sixteen years; 

(4) that thumb impressions should not be required from applicants for 
trading licences, who could sign their names in English in formed < 
handwriting; 

(5) that an appeal against the decision of the Registrar of Asiatics, 
refusing to register an applicant, should be allowed to a magistrate 
specially appointed to hear all such appeals; 

(6) that the provision in Act 2 of 1907 allowing Asiatics under certain 
circumstances to acquire liquor should be deleted on the ground 
that it was contrery to the religion of the mjority of the persons 
concerned to consume it; 


1. Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Lane, dated 14th May, 1908 : (Vide : Ibid.) 
2. Mr. Lane to Mr. Gardhi, dated 15th May, 1908: (Vide : Ibid.) 
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(7) that while Act 2 of 1907 was to remain on the Statute Book, all 
Asiatics holding Certificates of Registration under the Validation 
Act were to be specially exempted from the provisions of the 

_ Asiatic Law Amendment Act; 

(8) that transfer of certain property in Pretoria should be allowed in 
-favour of the heirs of a deceased Indian named Aboobaker Amod 
who had acquired the property before the passing of Law 3 of 

1885; and 
(9) that Asiatics, not claiming previous domicile in the Transvaal but 
passing an educational test, should be admitted to the Union.}. 
To cut short, General Smuts went back on his word to repeal Act 2 of 
1907. He not only maintained the old Act on the Statute Book but also 
introduced a new measure, validating the voluntary registrations and the 
certificates issued subsequent to the date fixed under the Act, taking the hol- 
ders of the voluntary registration certificates out of its operation—(Act No. 36 
of 1908)—and making further provision for the registration of Asiatics. The 
new Act met the first eight demands but rejected the 9th. 1 

Thus the negotiations failed, mainly because Government was unwilling 
to repeal Act No. 2 of 1907 and to accept Mahatma Gandhi’s proposal that 
educated Indians should be admitted, if they satisfied the dictation test, 
whether or not they had been previously domiciled in the Transvaal. In the 
meanwhile the Passive Resistance Movement had been revived. There was 
amass meeting at Johannesburg on August 7, 1908, and according to the 
Transvaal Leader ‘1,300 registration certificates were publicly burned.” 
The Act to validate voluntary registrations (Act 36 of 1998) which General 
Smuts had introduced in the Transvaal Parliament, and which passed through 
all its stages in one sitting, failed to satisfy the Indians who felt that- the 
complete stoppage of fresh immigration would eventually bring about commu- 
nal deterioration, corruption and final effacement. Many Indians—a contem- 
porary estimate puts the figure at 120, including Mahatma Gandhi—courted 
imprisonment and went to jail. Feeling in India was roused and many pro- 
tests against the treatment of their fellow-countrymen in South Africa were 
received from ‘responsible Indian public bodies. Opinion in England also was 
much exercised, and the Imperial Government tried their best to get a settle- 
ment which would be acceptable both to the Transvaal Government and 
the moderate section of the local Indian population. The proposals made by 
them in this behalf were: 

(i) that Indians who possessed pre-war rights, but were not continuously 
in the Transvaal for three years before the war should be considera- - 
tely treated, if they wished to return to the colony; 

(ii) that a number of educated Indians should be admitted; and 





1. Progs. No. 55 (Emign.) January, 1909. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Progs. No. 39 (Emign.) January, 1909. 
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(iii) that Act 2 of 1907 and the validating Act No. 36 of 1908 should be 
repealed. 


The Transvaal Government agreed to (ii). Admission was to be by 
means of temporary permits which, in proper cases, could be indefinitely 
extended. As regards (i), they maintaired that considerate treatment had 
always been meted out to such persons, but promised to do everything possi- 
ble to spare such persons all undue hardship. They declined to accede to 
(ili) for they feared that repeal would very seriously damage the Govern- 
ment in the opinion of the white community, anc would lead to a still more 
dangerous agitation from that quarter. 


For the moment, therefore, nothing came of the inter-cession of His 
Majesty’s Government. The local authorities naturally tried to enforce the 
law, and complaints were received from the Incian community of harsh 
treatment of Indian prisoners in jail. But both parties were probably at 
heart anxious for an honourable settlement. The Indians seemed willing to 
moderate their demand in respect of the entry of educated Indians so as 
to limit the number.t General Smuts agrreed tc repeal Act 2 of 1907, and 
to admit six educated Asiatics each year on certificates of permanent right 
of residence? Mahatma Gandhi admitted that the concessions proposed were 
real, but was unwilling that the agitation should cease unless the claim for 
legal equality with the European in respect of entry into the Colony was 
conceded, at least in theory. Finally, a provisional settlement was arrived 
at in April 1911 which is set forth below: 

“A. Government agreed : 

(i) to introduce legislation repealing Act 2 of 1907, subject to 
the reservation of the rights of minor children, and giving 
legal equality for all immigrants with, however, differential 
treatment of an administrative as distinct from a statutory 
character; 


(ii) to allow passive resisters who, but for their resistance, would 
have been entitled to register to do so; 

(iii) to grant to the educated passive registrers, who were not 
registrable under the then existing Asiatic Acts, certificates 
entitling the holders to remain in the Transvaal in anticipa- 
tion of the forthcoming legislation; 

(iv) to consider favourably the question of releasing passive 
resistance prisoners then undergoing sentence for contraven- 
ing the Asiatic legislation. 

B. The Indian community agreed to give up the ‘Passive Resistance 

Movement.” 


Thus closed the first stage of the Passive Resistance Movement. 





1. Progs. Nos. 46 & 49 (Emign.) March, 1910. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 
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I]. THE SECOND STAGE 

But it was just the proverbial lull before the storm. The year 1909 had 
seen the establishment of a Union in South Africa which had knit the four 
states together. And in 1910 the Secretary of State informed the Government 
of India that legislation for the general control of immigration into the Union 
with due regard to the agreement already reached with Indian leaders in the. 
Transvaal was contemplated. The draft Bill sought to repeal the Transvaal 
Act No. 2 of 1907, and followed the Australian precedent in prescribing a 
dictation test‘as a condition of entry into the Union of South Africa. In 
practice, however, the dictation test was to be applied differentially so as 
effectually to check the entry of coloured persons. The position of Indians 
already lawfully resident in any province was, however, to be safeguarded. 
The Secretary of State for India agreed not to object to the Bill being 
proceeded with to enable the Union Government to carry out their intention 
of removing the grievances ofthe resident Indian population. The Bill was 
introduced in the Union Assembly on 2nd Narch 1911 but had to be dropped 
owing to opposition in the Union Parliament on the ground that it left a 
loophole for Asiatics to enter the Orange Free State. - 

Before the introduction of the next Bill, the Indian community, through 
its representative organizations like' the Natal Indian Congress, the Cape 
British Indian Union, and the Transvaal British Indian Association, communi- 
cated to the Secretary of State for the Colonies their apprehensions in regard 
to the impending legislation. Natal Indians feared that omission to define 
the term “domicile” may adversely affect Indians who were lawfully resident 
in the Colony but who might leave it temporarily to visit India. They were 
-uneasy as to the entry of wives and minor children. They were also alive to 
the risk that a uniform restrictive law might operate to whittle down existing 
rights in respect of the admission of Indians into Natal. They were 
dissatisfied as ever with the administration of the licensing laws, while a 
draft ordinance to “amend the laws relating to Local Townships”, which had 
‘passed the Provincial council threatened to deprive them of the Muncipal vote. 
The Cape section were equally uneasy about the effects of an omission to define 
the term ‘“‘domicile’’. In the Transvaal, attention was focussed on issues not 
directly connected with immigration : the Gold laws and their effect on trading 
rights oppressed their minds. A draft Local Government Ordinance for the 
Transvaal, which empowered Municipal Councils ‘‘to set adpart, maintain 
and carry on bazaars or other areas exclusively for occupation by Asiatics”, 
intensified their laram for the future. They saw in it signs of a more rigor- 
ous policy of segregation. -A sense of grievance regarding the past and of un- 
certainty as to the future had made many among them desperate. They 
were ready to resist any fresh encroachment, real or fancied, on their 
rights. l 

The Immigration Bill that was reintroduced early in 1912 was consi: 
dered by the Government of India to be an improvement on its predecessor, 
except in so far as it made no attempt to maintain such facilities 'as Indians 


r 
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at the time enjoyed in respect of entry into Natal and the Gape. The other 
defect in the draft was that it did not exempt new educated Indian immi- 
grants from the existing restrictions on Asiatics in vogue in the Orange Free 
State. The Secretary of State for India also raised the question whether wives of 
those Indians'who could lawfully contract polygamous marriages would be ~ 
admitted. On this point the reply of the Union ministers was not in the ‘nega- 
tive. The measure, however, was not popular with any section of the house. 
The opposition feared that it would keep out white immigrants; the 
nationlists wanted Asiatic immigrants to be explicitly excluded. This Bill also 
was, therefore, dropped. 


In March 1913 intimation was received by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies that the Immigration Bill would shortly be introduced. The 
new draft made economic unfitness a ground for exclusion. This provision 
was intended to keep out Asiatics. The relevant clause in this connection 
read as follows: 

“4, (1) Any such person as is described in any paragraph of this sub- 
section who enters or is found within the Union, or who, though 
lawfully resident in one Province, enters or is found in another, 
Province in which he is not lawfully resident, shall be a prohi- 
bited immigrant in respect of the Union or of that other Province 
(as the case may be), that is to say: 

(a) any person or class of persons deemed by the Minister on 
economic grounds or on account of standard or habits of life to 
be unsuited to the requirements of tke Union or any particular 
Province thereof; : ; 

(b) any person who is unable, by reason of deficient education, to 
read and write any European language to the satisfaction of an 
immigration officer or, in case of an appeal, to the satisfaction 
of the board; and for the purpose of this paragraph Yiddish 
shall be regarded as an European language........ vids 

Owing to opposition which had manifested itself in Parliament when 
previous drafts were under consideration, the liability of new educated Indian 
entrants to make a declaration that they would not trade, etc., in the Orange 
_Free State before they could enter the Province was made clear. Three years’ 
absence from the Union was to involve the loss of domicile and, consequently, 
the right to re-enter. The objections of Indian leaders in South Africa to the 
proposed legislation are. summarised below :#» 


(1) that ‘domicile’ which was not defined would be difficult to prove. 
-Moreover, the loss of such domicile after 3 -years’ absence was a 
serious diminution of existing Natal and Transvaal rights; 

(2) that declarationwrequired for entry into the Orange Free State 
constituted a ‘subtle but very real’ racial bar; and 





1, Statutes of the Union of South Africa, p. 222, 


a 
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(3) that a judgment of the Supreme Court, delivered in March 1913, 
which practically declared that non-Chistian marriages, whether 
solemnized in India or in the Union, which were not performed by, 
a civil marriage officer were invalid in the eyes of the law, jeopardised 
the right of entry of the wives of the majority of domiciled Indians. 


A telegram from the Natal Indian Congress dated the 22nd April, 1913 
to the Governor General of South Africa urged similar objections against the 
Bill. As finally passed in July 1913, the Bill was not acceptable to the Indian 
community, and the Passive Resistance Movement entered its second and 
most serious stage. 

The four points arising out of the Bill to which objection was taken 
were as follows: 

(1) that the definition of the term ‘domicile’ appeared to place Indians 

who were introduced into Natal under indenture after 1895 in the 
class of prohibited immigrants; 


(2) that the requirement that educated Indians should make a declara- 
tion in terms of section 8 of chapter 33 of the Orange Free State 
Law Book was derogatory ; 


(3) that the right of Indians born in South Africa to enter the Cape 
Province which they had hitherto enjoyed was being taken away; 
and 

(4) that the admission and status of Indian women married in accor- 
dance with the rites of their respective religions were left in a 
state of uncertainty, which Indians, especially Mahommedans, 
regarded both as an injury and an insult. 

Points (1) and (2) were settled to the satisfaction of Mahatma Gandhi 
before the movement started. As regards (1) General Smuts gave Mahatma 
Gandhi an assurance that such immigrants, if they had resided in Natal for 3 
years after completing their indenture, would be treated as “lawfully domi- 
ciled.””>, Mahatma Gandhi’s objection to (2) was met by an agreement to 
print at the back of the permit the declaration required under section 14 of 
the Immigrants Regulation Act, dealing with the disabilities set forth in 
section 7 of Chapter 33 of the Orange Free State Law Book. No agreement 
could be reached with regard the other two points. Ina letter dated 28th 
September which closed the correspondence between General Smuts and him- 
self, Mahatma Gandhi informed the former that “the step which he proposed 
to take would consist in actively, persistently and continually asking those who 
are liable to pay the £3 tax to decline to do so, and to suffer the penalties for 
non-payment and, what is more important, in asking those who are now 
serving under indenture, and who will, therefore, be liable to pay the £3 
tax on completion of the indentures, to strike work until the tax is withdrawn.” 


. There was already an impression abroad among Indians that the abolition of 


the tax had been promised by Government to Mr. Gokhale who visited 
South Africa in 1912, and Government’s failure to carry out the alleged 


` 
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promise created discontent. ‘Strikes started on the coal mines in Natal and 
thencé extended to the sugar plantations. On Ist November Mahalma 
Gandhi, accompained by strikers and their families, began a march into the 
Transvaal with the deliberate object of contravening the Immigrants Regu- 
lation Act of 1913. Mahatma Gandhi was arrested at Volksrust on the 6th 
November, but released on bail, rearrested at Standerton and again released 
on bail ; arrested a third time at | Greylingstad and sentenced to 9 months 
imprisonment. On the 16th, 2,000 Indians were arrested near Balfour and 
taken back by rail to their respective spherzs.of work in Natal. By the middle 
of November the strike had spread to the sugar and other industries. By 
Natal law the strikers were guilty of criminal offences and liable to be arrested 
and punished. At various places arrests were made which led to conflicts 
between the strikers and the police. The two mere serious conflicts occured 
near Mount Edgecombe and Esperanza. On each of these occasions firearms 
were used by the police, and in all 9 Indians were killed and 25 wounded. 
Owing to the large number of strikers involved, the residential compounds 
on the mines had been used as prison camps, and it was also alleged that the 
mine officials had flogged the strikers and treated them brutally otherwise.! 


In December the Union Government appointed a Commission, with 
Sir William Solomon, a Judge of the Supreme Court, as Chairman. It was: 


(1) to hold forthwith a public judicial enquiry and to report as soon 
as possible as to the distrubances in connection with the recent 
strike of Indians in Natal, the causes and circumstances which 
led to that strike and to those distrubances, the amount of force used 
for suppression of disturbances, and the necessity for the use of 
such force, and as to any acts of violence alleged to have been 








1News of these happenings roused widespread resentment in India which his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy,.Lord Hardinge, voiced in the following terms: 


“Recently your compatriots in South Africa have taken matters into their own hands by 
organising what is called passive resistance to laws, which they consider invidious and 
unjust-—-an opinion which we who watch their struggles from afar cannot but share. 
They have violated, as they intended to violate, those laws, with full knowledge of the 
penalties involved, and ready with all courage and patience to endure those penalties. 
In all this they have the sympathy of India—deep and burning—not only of India,’ but 
of all those who like myself, without being Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy 
for the people of this couniry. But the most recent developments have taken a very 
serious turn, and we have seen the widest publicity given to allegations that this movement 
of Passive Resistance has been dealt with by measures which would not for a moment 
be tolerated in any country that claims to call itself civilized. These allegations have 
been met by a categorical denial from the responsible Government of South Africa, 
though even their denial contains admissions which do not seem to me to indicate that 
the Union Government have exercised a very wise discretion in some of the steps which 
they have adopted. That is the position at this moment, and I do feel that if the 
South African Government desire to justify themselves in the eyes of India and the 
World, only one course is open to them, and. that is to appoint a-strong and impartial 
committee, upon which Indian interests shall be fully represented, to conduct a thorough 
and searching enquiry into the truth of these allegations,” 
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committed upon persons sentenced to imprisonment in connection 
with the strike; and 

(2) to make recommendations in respect of any of the above matters.” 

2) 
TOWARDS THE SETTLEMENT. 

In the wake of the Passive Resistance Movement negotiations for 
settlement once again started in January 1914. Mahatma Gandhi had a 
heart to heart talk with General Smuts who accepted his general principles. 
And so on the 2lst January, 1914 he announced the suspension of the Passive | 
Resistance Movement. He wrote a letter to the Secretary for the Interior on 
the same day, intimating the decision and making the following demands: 

“1, Repeal of £ 3 tax in such a manner that the Indians relieved will 
occupy virtually the same status as the indentured Indians dis- 
charged under the Natal law 25 of 1891. 

2. The Marriage Question. 

(These are the two points, as I have verbally submitted, which 
require fresh legislation.) 

3. The Cape Entry Question. (This requires only administrative relief, 
subject to the clear safeguards explained to the Minister.) 

4. The Orange Free State Question. (This requires merely a verbal 
alteration in the assurance already given.) 

5. An assurance that the. existing laws, especially affecting Indians, 
will be administered justly with due regard to vested rights.” 

The letter was replied on the same day, stating that “the steps were 
already taken for the release of the small balance of these prisoners kept in 
the gaols.”? With regard to the demands of Mahatma Gandhi, the letter 
stated that “the Government will await the recommendations of the Com- 
mission before taking any action.’ j i 

(3) 
THE SETTLEMENT. 

In the meanwhile the Solomon Commission made its report which 
recommended: l ; . 

“I. Section 5 (g) of the Immigrants Regulation Act of 1913 should 
be amended so as to bring the law into conformity with the 
practice of the Immigrantion Department, which is to admit one 
wife and the minor children by her of an Indian now entitled to 
reside in any Province or who may in future be permitted to 
enter the Union, irrespective of the fact that his marriage to such 
wife may have been solemnised according to tenets that recognise 





1, P.S. Joshi: Verdict on South Africa (Bombay Thacker and Co., Ltd., 1945.) 
pp. 79-80. ; 

2. P. S. Joshi : op. cit., p. 80. 

3. Ibid. 
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polygamy or that she is one of several wives married abroad, so 
long as she is his only wife in Scuth Africa. 

Instructions should be given to the Immigration Officers to open 
registers in each Province for the registration by Indians of, say, 
three or more years’ residence in South Africa, who have at pre- 
sent or have had in the past more than one wife living with them 
in South Africa, of such wives, who are to be free to travel to and 
from India with their minor children so long as the husband con- 


' tinues to reside in this country. 


There should be legislation on the lines of Act 16 of 1860 of the 
Cape Colony making provision for the appointment of Marriage 
Officers from amongst Indian Priests of different denominations 
for the purpose of solemnising marriages in accordance with the 
rites of the respective religions of the parties. 


There should be legislation fer the validation by means of regis- 
tration of existing de facto manogamous marriages by which are 
understood marriages of one man with one woman under a system 
which recognises the right of the husband to marry one or more 
other wives. 


Directions as to the mode of registration and to the particulars to 
be entered in the register might be given by regulations framed 
under the Statute. 


Section 6 of Act 17 of 1895 of Natal which requires certain Indi- 
ans to take out year by year a pass orlicence to remain in the 
Colony and which provides for the. payment of £ 3a year for 
such licence should be repealed. ; 


The conditions under which identification certificates are issued 
shall remain in force for a period of three years. 


An interpreter should be attached to the office of the Immigration 
Department in Cape Town who should be a whole-time officer. 


Application forms for permits, certificates, etc., from the Immi- 
gration Department should be filled in by aclerk in the office upon 
information supplied to him by the application, if the latter so 
desires. i 


The practice at present existing in the Cape Town cifice of this 
Department of taking, in certain cases, the prints of all the fingers 
of both hands instead of the thumbs only should be discontinued. 

The Resident Magistrate of 2 district in which there is no Immi- 
gration Officer should have authority to issue temporary permits 
to Indians residing in his district who desire to’ travel from the 


Province in which they are living to another Province of the 
Union, i 
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11. The present fee of £1 for an identification certificate or a tempo- 
rary permit should be materially reduced, and no charge should be < 
made for any extension. 

12. The present practice of the Immigration Officer of one province 
of communicating by telegraph with the Immigration Officer of 
another Province when an application is made by an Indian for 
a permit to travel from one Province to the other should be dis- 
continued. 


13. Domicile certificates which have been issued to Indians in Natal 
by the Immigration officers of that Province, and which bear the 
thumb impression of the holder to enter the Union as soon as 
his identity has been established. t 

14. An arrangement should, if possible, be made with the Government 
of India for the holding of official enquiries by the Magistrate or 
other Government official in the case of women and children 
proceeding from India to join their husbands and fathers in South 
Africa. Ifon enquiry the official is satisfied that the women and 
children are the wife and children of the man in South Africa 
whom they claim as their husband or father, a certificate should 
be given by him to that effect, and such certificate should be 
treated by the Immigration officers as conclusive evidence of the 
facts in Ít, ”! 

With regard to the implementation of these recommendations, the 

Commission observed: 

“Some of these recommendations will require legislation to give effect 

to them whilst others can be sufficiently dealt with by administrative 

action,”? 

The Government of the Union accepted all the suggestions and 
embodied them in the form of the Indians Relief Act of 19143. The more 
important provisions of the Act can be summarized as follows: - 

(i) The Minister of Interior was authorized to appoint Indian priests 
as marriage officers to solemnize marriages according to the rites of Indian 
religions.* 

(ii) Monogamous marriages could be validated upon joint application 
to any Magistrate or Marriage Officer.® 

(iii) The legal wife of an exempted Indian was not entitled to ad- 
mission if such person had in any province children by any other woman 


who was alive.® 





i. Repost of the Indian Enquiry Commission (1914), pp. 37—38. 
2. Ibid., p. 37. 
3. For the text of the Act see Union of South Africa Gazette Extraordinary No. 527 of 


2nd July, 1914. ‘ 
4, Sectlon 1 (1). 5. Section 2 (1) 6. Section3 (1) and (2) 
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(iv) The Government authorized to grant free passage to India to any 
Indian who agreed to abandon “on behalf of himself and his wife 
and all minor children (if any)” the right to domicile in South Africa.! 


(v) The thumb-impression on a certificate of domicile in Natal was 
to be conclusive evidence of the Indian’s former residence or domicile.? 


(vi) The £3 tax was finally abolished and no proceedings were to be 
launched to recover any moneys which might have become due prior to the 
commencement of the Act.’ 


The last provision was further exiended by Act No. 30 of 1914 ‘the 
Natal Poll Tax Further Suspension Act’. It was an act to make provision 
for further suspending the collection of poll tax in the province of Natal. 
According to it, “the tax which, under Act No. 38 of 1905 of Natal 
became due on the first day of January, 1914, and any tax under that Act 
which becomes due on the first day of Januarv in any year thereafter, 
shall, anything to the contrary not withstanding in the said Act or in any 
other law, not be payable by or in respect of any person liable therefor 
under that Act.’6 


The Relief Act met the demands of Mahama Gandhi only half-way. 
It abloished the £ 3 tax. It also settled zhe marriage question as desired by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The issue of the entry of the South African born 
Indians into the Cape Province without the dictation test still remained undecid- 
ed. The Free State Question was still unso:ved. 


And so further discussions followed. Mahatma Gandhi expressed 
himself satisfied with the provisions of the Indians Relief Bill and “accepted 
it as a definite settlement of the points which required legislative action.’® 
He demanded relief with regard to other grievances, which General 
Smuts promised through administrative action. This promise was conveyed 
to Mahatma Gandhi in a letter dated 30th June, 1914.7. General Smuts 
promised: a 


(a) to issue certificate of discharge to Indians who had completed 
their period of indenture or re-indenture ; 


(b) to allow the existing plural wives and’ the children of such wives 
to join their husbands or fathers, as the case may be, in South Africa, if 
the number was a very limited one : 


(c) to respect the right of South African-born Indians to enter the 
Cape Province “so long as the movenment cf such persons to the Province 
assumes no greater dimensions than has been the case in the past; 





1. Section 6 (a). 2. Section 7 3. Section 8. 

4Union of South Africa: Gazatte Bxtraozdinarv No. 532 of the 9th July, 1914. 

5. Selection 1. ` 

6. E. M. Georges to Mr. Gandhi, dated Dept. ofthe Interiror, Cape Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, 3Cth June, 1914: (Vide : Young India, dated 5th June, 1919). - 

7. See Appendix B, 
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(d) to admit ‘specially exempted educated entrants into the Union’ 
witout any special declaration at the Provnicial borders and in their 
case too the general declarations made in terms of section 19 of he Immi- 
grants Regulation Act! at the port of entry would do; 

(e) to treat those Indians who had entered the Cape Province or Natal 
after passing the education test within the last three years as ‘domiciled’ in 
the Union, if he absented himself from the Province temporarily; 

(£) to condone the ‘bona-fide passive resistance offences’; 

(g) to issue a document to every specially exempted educated 
entrant; and - 


(h) to adopt all the recommendations concerning the grievances of the 
Indians, which were not covered by the Indians Relief Bill. ? 


The, letter also re-affirmed the assurance with regard to the protection 
of the ‘vested rights’: 


“With regard to the administraion of existing laws, the Minister desires me 
to say that it always has been and will continue to be the desire of the 
Government to see that they are administered in a just manner and 
with due regard to vested rights.’ 3 


And the historic letter closed with the observation that thus a ‘complete 
and final settlement’ of the Indian problem * had been reached, 





1. Section 19 reads as follows: ‘(1) Every person arriving at any port or when ever 
otherwise found within the Union shall, if required, appear before an immigration 
officer and satisfy such officer that he is not a prohibited immigrant either in respect 
of the Union or in respect of any particular Province. The immigration officer may 
require every such person— 

(a) to make and sign a declaration in the prescribed form; and 

(b) to produce documentdry or other evidence relative to his claim to enter or be in 

the Union or that Province; and 

(c) to submit to any examination or test to which he may be lawfully subjected under 

this act; and 

(a) if he is suspected of being afflicted with any disease or physical infirmity which 

under this Act would render him a prohibited immigrant, to submit to examination 
by a medical practitioner designated by the Minister. 

Every declaration made by a person under this sub-section shall be exempt from the 

stamp duty ordinarily imposed by Jaw on affidavits and solemn or attested declarations, any- 

thing to the ccentrary notwithstanding in any law in force in the Union relating to stamp duty. 

(2) The Immigration Officer shall permit every person who he is sa‘isfied is not, or 
who obviously is not, a prohibited immigrant, forthwith to land or remain in the Union or 
the said Province, as the case may be, but if any person fail to comply with requirements of 
sub-section (1) or having complied with such requirements, fail to satisfy the Immigration 
officer that he is not a prohibited immigrant either in respect of the Union or in respect of 
any Province, and shall not be permited to land or to remain in the Union or such Province as 
the case may be. The Immigration Officer shall thereupon inform the said person in writing 
that he may appeal to an Immigration Board in accordance with the provisions of section gwo 
and in casz of the said person’s arrival by a ship which is about to depart without calling at 
any other port of the Union, that such appeal must be noted within three days after the said 
person has been declared by’ the Immigration Officer to be a prohibited immigrant.’ 

2. E.M. Georges to Mr. Gandhi, (op. cit.) 

3, Ibid, 4. Ibid. 
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Mahatma Gandhi replied to the aforesaid letter on the same day! and 
observed that, though much remained to be done for the ‘complete satisfaction 
of the Indian community’, the settlement ‘finatly closed ihe Passive Resistance struggte’® 


Tt will not be out of place here to attempt an appraisal of the Gandhi 
Smuts Agreement. The Agreement was a marked triumph for Mahama 
Gandhi and the second stage of the Passive Resistance Movement. At the 
risk of digression, it may be pointed out that in fact there were two Passive 
Resistance Movements in South Africa. Though similar in nature and method, 
‘they were different in content and area of operation. The first had as its 
goal the amelioration of the grievances of Indians in Transvaal. It operated 
in the Transvaal and had its logical conciusion in the Provisional Agreement. 
The second dealt with the grievances of Indians under the Union ‘Immigra- 
tion Act and these grievances concerned all the Provinces, The area of 
operation here was entire South Africa. But for the Union Immigration 
Act the second Passive Resistance Movement would not have been started. 
And to this second Passive Resistance Movement we primarily owe the 
historic Gandhi Smuts Agreement. 


It is also to be borne in mind that the Gandhi Smuts Agreement 
consisted of the four letters that were exchanged between Mahatma Gandhi 
and General Smuts, the Solomon Commissions’ recommendations and the 
Indians Relief Bill. Its complete picture cannot be had unless all these 
consituent elements are kept in view. 


It has also to be emphasized that the Agreement concluded the Passive 
Resistance Movement and ameliorated most of the grievances associated with 
it. It did not remove all the disabilities, restrictions and grievances of the 
Indians. A heap of them still remained. It was thus nota final settlement 
of the Indian problem as General Smuts interpreted it, but only a conclusion 
of the Passive Resistance Movement. Mahatma Gandhi himself looked upon 
it in this light and observed that “it will not be denied that some day or 
other these matters will require further and sympathetic consideration by the 
_ Government. Complete satisfaction cannot be expected until full civic rights 
have been conceded to the resident Indian population.” 

‘Further, the Agreemerit did not achieve all that the Passive Resistance 
‘Movement aimed at. For example, the objectionable portion of the ‘prohibi- 
ted emigrant’ clause of the Union Immigration-Act of 1913, against which the 
Passive Resistance Movement was-launched, could not be done away with. 
Again, “the possibility ofa misuse on th2 part of the Government of the 
laws against which Passive Resistance was first aimed, of the subsequent Trans- 
` vaal laws, and of many other laws carefully packed into the Statute-Book, had 
to be put up with”.4 





1. ‘For the reply see Appendix C. 

2. Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Smuts, Dated 7, Euitencingel, Cape Town, 30th June, 1914: 
(Vide: Young India, dated 5th June, 1919.) Italics are by the author. 

3.From Mr. Gandni to Mr. Georges : 

4. P.S. Joshi: (Quoting). p. 87, 
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From the point of view of construction also it was defective in so far as 
it left the term ‘vested rights’ undefined. 1 And much confusion followed 
about its interpretation later. 


s 


And yet the Gandhi Smuts Agreement was a great triumph, It was a 
political achievement of substantial importancein so far as it gave distinct 
and unprecedented relief to Indians. It was greater still as a moral victory. 
For the first time the all-White South African Government stooped and the 
Indian Community conquered. In a word, as the great Mahatma observed, 
the Agreement was the Magna Charta of Indian liberties in South Africa : 


“A word about the settlement, and what it means, In my humble opi- 
nion it-is the Magna Charta of our liberty in this land. I give it the 
historic name, not because it gives us rights which we have never enjoyed, 
and which are in themselves new or striking, but because it has come to 
us after eight years’ strenuous suffering that has involved the loss of mate- 
rial possessions and of precious lives. I call itour Magna Charta because 
it makes a change in the policy of the Government towards us and estab- 
lishes our right not only to be consulted in matters affecting us, but to 
have our reasonable wishes respected. It moreover confirms the theory 
of the British Constitution that there should be no legal racial inequality 
between different subjects of the Crown, no matter how much practice ` 
may vary according to local circumstance. Above all, the settlement may 
well be called our Magna Charta, because it vindicated passive resistance 
as a lawful, clean weapon, and has given in passive resistance a new 
strength to the community ; and I consider it an infinitely superior force 
to that of the vote, which history shows has often been turned against the 
voters themselves. The settlement finally disposes of all the points that 
` were the subject matter of passive resistance, and in doing so it breathes 
the spirit of justice and fairplay. If the same spirit guides the adminis- 
tration of the existing laws, my countrymen will have comparative peace, 





l. Mahatma Gandhi gave his own int-rpretation of ‘vested rights’ ia a leiter to Mr. 
Georges dated 7th July, 1914 as follows : 


“By vested rights I understand the right of an Indian and his successors to live and 
trade in the township in which he was living and trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in the same township’ (vide : South Africa’: Report 
of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, 19121, para 74). 


But this interpretation was not a part ofthe settlement. Mahatma Gandhi himself 
observed ir. this connection : “The ‘agreement is set forth in the two letters dated 30th June, 
1914, the one addressed to me on General Smuts’ behalf and the other being my reply thereto. 
There is another letter from me written to Mr. George, the then Secretary for. the Interior, 
setting forth my interpretation of the term vested rights. Any one .may see for himself that 
the reply of the 30th June was written in my representative capacity, the ‘letter of the 7th 
July in my private capacity showing what I thought of ‘vested rights’ in connection with the 
| Gold Law and Townships Amendment Act......I would not press for the insertion of a defini- 
tion in the correspondence because I felt that any definition in. the correspondence might 
result in restricting the future action of my countrymen. “Thus ‘my letter could not be used 
for the curtailment of our rights. “(Vide : Young India dated 5th June, 1919). 
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and South Africa shall hear little of the Indian problem in an acute 
form.” 


APPENDIX A 


PRECIS OF NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN Mr. GANDHI AND 
GENERAL SMUTS? 


28th January, 1908: 


Letter addressed from gaol to the Colonial Secretary suggesting voluntary 
registration be allowed within a limited period to all Asiaties over 16 years 
of age and to all those who so register the Act be not applied. Such mode 
of registration should apply to those also who being out of the Colony may 
return and otherwise possess the right of re-entry; the Government to take 
whatever steps they deem advisable to legalise such registration. It is pointed 
out that opposition to the law was principally directed against the element of 
compulsion contained in the Act itself. The letter adds there was willingness to 
find a way out of the difficulty provided there was “no violation of conscience, 
infliction of indignity or casting stigma on us”. 


Interview at Pretoria between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts 
30th Fanuary, 1908: : 


Reply of Colonial Secretary: That in default of registration under the 
Act which is no longer possible after the expiration of the notice, the Colonial 
Secretary can only accept registration in a form similar to that prescribed by 
the Act and subject, as regards regulation, to the small alteration you mention. 
31th January, 1908: 


Letter from Mr. Gandhi to General Smuts refers to a conversation with 
Mr. Chamney after which he sought an interview with the Colonial secretary, 
saw his private secretary but not the Colonial Secretary himself, explains that 
impression now made on his mind is that registration that will now proceed will 
be legalised under the Act, that at that interview with the Colonial Secretary, 
he did not understand any such thing at all and that the joint letter from the 
gaol makes that clear. Mr. Gandhi requests re-assurance on this point and 
says that to legalise voluntary registration under the Act would be. to re-open 
the question at the sorest point. 


“You were good enough to tell me the imechod of legalisation will be dis- 
cussed later on between us. I have already suggested that the best way to 
do so would be under the Immigrants’ Restriction Act by amending it so 
far as may be necessary.” 
31st Fanurary, 1908: 


Wire from Mr. Lane to Mr. Gandhi. — 

“Your letter received. Can you come over by the 11. 30. train to-day 
sdtoon te mieweriveates > Answer please.” 

1. P.S. Joshi : (Quoting), pp. 87-88. 

2. Progs No. 55 (Emigr.) January, 1909. 
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Interview follows. 
Ist February, 1908: 


Cablegram from Mr. Gandhi to the South Africa British Indian 


Committee: 


“Compromise contemplates Repeal Act and same as voluntary offer 
before.” 


In the same context the following letter! is also relevant: 


Colonial Secretary’s Office 

Pretoria, 
l 29-30th January, 1908. 
Gentlemen, 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yester- 
‘day’s date, addressed to the Colonial Secretary in which you tender volun- 
tary registration of all Indians and Chinese legally resident in the Trans- 
vaal and entilled to register. The Colonial Secretary instructs 
me to say that he appreciates the wisdom of the step you have taken in 
response to his . repeated public declarations that if the Asiatics in the 
Transvaal volunteer to register in a body an opportunity for registration 
should be given them. You have correctly set out the legal position in 
your letter, and in default of registration under the Act, which is no 
longer possible after the expiration of the notice, the Colonial Secretary 
can only accept registration in a form similar to that prescribed by the Act 
and subject as regards the regulations to the small alterations you mention, 
and lay the matter before Parliament at its next session. In the meantime 
the penalties of the Act will not be enforced against those who do register, 
“and the Colonial Secretary accepts your assurance that you will use your 
influence with compatriots to make this registration effective and final. 


I have & C., 


Messrs. M. K. Gandhi, E. H. L. Georges, 
Leung Quinn, Acting Assistant Colonial 
T. Naidoo. Secretary. 








1, Progs, No. 37 (Emign.) Janurary, 1909. 
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APPENDIX. B 


LETTER FROM Mr. E. M. GEORGES TO Mr. GANDHI# 


“Department of the Interior, 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 
30th June, 1914: 


“Dear Mr. Gandhi,—Adverting to the discussions you have lately had 


with General Smuts on the subject of the position of the Indian community 
in the Union, at the first of which you expressed yourself as satisfied with 
the provisions of the Indians Relief Bill and accepted it as a definite settle- 
ment of the points which required legislative action at issue between that 
community arfd the Government; and at the second of which you submitted 
for the consideration of the Government a list of other matters requiring 
administrative action, over and above those specifically dealt with in that 
Bill; I am desired by General Smuts to state with reference to those matters 


that: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


He sees no difficulty in arranging that the Protector of Indian 
Immigrants in Natal will in future issue to every Indian, who is 
subjected to the provisions of Natal Act 17 of 1895, on completion 
of his period of indenture or reindenture, a certificate of discharge, 
free of charge, similar in form to that issued under the provisions 
of Section 106 of Natal Law no, 25 of 1891. 


On the question of allowing existing plural wives and the children 
of such wives to join their husbands (or fathers) in South Africa, 
no difficulty will be raised by the Government if, on inquiry, it is 
found, as you stated, that the number is a very limited one. 


In administering the provisions of Section (4) (1) (a) of the Union 
Immigrants Regulation Act no. 22 of 1913, the practice hitherto 
existing at the Cape will be continued in respect of South African- 
born Indians who seek to enter the Cape Province, so long as the 
movement of such persons zo that Province assumes no greater 
dimension than has been the case in the past; the Government, 
however, reserve the right, as soon as the number of such entrants 


. sensibly increase to apply the. provisions of the Immigration Act. 


In the case of the ‘specially exempted educated entrants into the 
Union’ (i.e. the limited number who will be allowed by the 
Government to enter the Union each year for some purpose con- 
nected with the declaration to be made by such persons will not be 
required at Provincial borders, as the general declarations which are ` 
made in terms of Section 19 of the Immigrants Regulation Act at 
the port of entry are sufficien:. 





1. 


Young India 5th June, 19] 9. 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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Those Indians who have been admitted within the last three years, 
either to the Cape Province or Natal, after passing the education 


tests imposed by the immigration laws which were in force therein 
prior to the coming into effect of Act 22 of 1913, but who, by 
reason of the wording of Section 30, thereof, are not yet regarded as 
being ‘domiciled’ in the sense in which that term is defined in the 
section in question, shall, in the event of their absenting themselves 
temporarily from the Province in which they are lawfully resident 
be treated, on their return, as if the term ‘domicile’ as so defined 
did apply to them. 


He will submit to the Minister of Justice the cases of those persons 
who have been in the past convicted of ‘bona fide passive resistance 
offences’ (a term which is mutually understood), and that he anti- 
cipates no objection on Mr. De Wet’s part to the suggestion that 
convictions for such offence will not be used by the Government 
against such persons in the future. 


A document will be issued to every ‘specially exempted educated 
entrant’ who is passed by the Immigration Officers under the instruc- 
ticns of the Minister issued under Section 25 of Act. 7 No. 
22 of 1913, K 


All the recommendations ef the Indian Grievances Commission 
enumerated at the conclusion of their Report, which remain over 
and above the points dealt with in the Indians Relief Bill, will be 
adopted by the Government, and subject to the stipulation contai- 
ned in the last paragraph of this letter the necessary further action 


“in regard to those matters will be issued without delay. 


“With regard to the administration of existing lasws, the Minister 
desires me to say that italways has been and will continue to be 
the desire of the Government to see that they are administered in 
a just manner and with due regard to vested rights. 


“In conclusion, General Smuts desires me to say that it is, of 
course, understood, and he wishes no doubts on the subject to 
remain, that the placing of the Indians Relief Bill on the Statute- 
Book of the Union coupled with the fulfilment of the assurances he 
is giving in this letter in ‘regard to other matters referred to herein 
touched upon at the recent interviews, will constitute a complete 
and final settlement of the controversy which has unfortunately 
existed for so long and will be unreservedly accepted as such by 
the Indian community. 


I am etc., 
(sed.) E. M. Gorges” 
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APPENDIX C. 
LETTER FROM Mr. GANDHI TO Mr. GORGES. 


“7 Buitencingel, Cape Town, 
30th June, 1914 


Dear Mr. Gorges,—1l beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of even 
date herewith setting forth the substanca of the interview that General Smuts 
was pleased, not withstanding many other pressing calls upon his time, to 
grant me on Saturday last. I feel deeply grateful for the patience and 
courtesy which the Minister showed during the discussion of the several 
points submitted by me. 


“The passing of the Indians Relief Bill and this correspondence 
finatly closed the Passasive Resistance struggle which commenced in the September of 1906 
(Italics are by the author) and which cast the Indian community much 
physical suffering and pecuniary loss and to the Government much anxious 
thought and consideration. 


“As the Minister is aware, some of my couutrymen have wished me to 
go further. They are dissatisfied that the trade licences laws of the different 
Provinces, the Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the Trans- 
vaal Law 3 of 1885, have not been alered so as to give them full rights 

` of residence, trade and ownership of land. Some of them are dissatisfied. 
that full inter-provincial migration is not permitted and some are dissatisfied 
that on the marriage question the Relief Bill goes no further than it does. 
‘They have asked me that all the above matters might be included in the 
Passive Resistance struggle; I have been unable to comply with their 
wishes. l 

“Whilst, therefore, they have not been included in the programme of 
passive Resistance, it will not be denied that some day or other these malters will 
require further and sympathetic consideratior. by the Government. Complete satisfaction 
cannot be expected untill full civic rights have been conceded to the resident Indian 
population. (Italics are by the author) 

“I have told my countrymen that they will have to exercise patience 
and by all honourable means at their disposal educate public opinion so as 
to enable the Government of the day to go further than the present corres- 
pondence does. I shall hope that when the Europeans of South Africa fully 
‘appreciate the fact that now, as the importation of indentured labour from 
India is prohibited and as the Immigrants Regulation Act of last year has 
in practice all but stopped further free Indian immigration and that my 
countrymen do not aspire to any political ambition, they, the Europeans, 
will see the justice and indeed the necessity of my countrymen being granted 
the rights I have just referred to. 





1. vung India, 5th June. 1919, 
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“Meanwhile, if the generous spirit that the Government have applied 
to the treatment of the problem during the past few months continues to 
be applied, as promised in your letter, in the administration of the existing 
laws, I am quite certain that the Indian community throughout the Union 
will be able to enjoy some measure of peace and never be a source of trouble 
to the Government. 


“I am, Yours faithfully, 
(sgd.) M. K. Gandhi.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Gora Besarr MATHUR 


“Development is a continuous process; it touches all aspects of commu- 
nity life and has to be viewed comprehensively, Economic Planning thus 
extends itself into extra~-economic spheres, educational, social and cultural.” 


—Ch. I, para 2 of Part I of the 
Second Five Year Plan. 


“Our Second Five Year Plan seeks to rebuild rural India, tolay the 

foundations of Industrial progress, and to secure to the greatest extent feasible 

_ opportunities for weaker and under-privileged sections of our people and_ the 
balanced development of all parts of the country.” 


—Para 10, Introduction to 
Second Five Year Plan 


The Second Five Year Plan of India, as finally emerged from. the deli- 
berations of the National Development Council (N. D. C.) and passed by the 
Parliament after discussion and vote, promises to be a massive and a compreh- 
ensive programme for the all round socio-economic, even cultural, development 
of the country. 


The principal feature of the Second Five Year Plan is that it seeks to 
re-cast the lot of underdogs of the society and that at its structural base 
stands the Congress affirmation of a socialist pattern of society! aiming at 
the social and economic equality so that “opportunities for the weaker and the 
under-privileged sections of our people? may be secured “to the greatest 

` extent feasible.” 
WHAT SOCIALIST PATTERN OF SOCIETY MEANS 


Laudable as these assertions dre, it is necessary to enquire into the 
correct connotation of the term ‘Socialist Pattern of Society” before analysing 
the main aspects of the Plan. For the meaning of term “Socialist Pattern of 
Society” we need not go to the political theorist; it would suffice, if we keep 
in mind the Congress resolution adopted at the Avadi Session, and later on 
re-affirmed by the Parliament in December, 1954. The inclusion of the 
‘Socialist Pattern of Society” as the fundamental basis of the Plan puts into 
effect what has hithertofore been a mere declaration of a principle. ‘‘Socialist 
Pattern of Society” is essentially an Indian. term claiming, of course, no 
originality for the sense it conveys; it differs from ‘‘Socialism” only in so far as 
it is “phased” socialism with a more “rational” and ‘“‘tolerent” approach; it 








I. Further, the (National Development) Council directed that the Second Five Year Plan 


should be drawn up so as to give concrete expression to policy decisions relating to the socialist 
pattern of society.” : : 


—Second F. Y. P., Introduction, para 6 
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stands not so much for “Socialising” things dogmatically as for “Social cohesion” 
and equality. The Prime Minister, Nehru, while speaking in Parliament 
on the Plan aspects, cleared the fog for misunderstanding saying: “Broadly 
speaking what was meant by a socialist pattern of society was a society in 
which there was social cohesion without classes and equality of opportunity 
and the pessibility for every one to live a good life.’ 2 On the economic 
side, it essentially means “that the basic criterion for determining the lines 
of advance must not be private profit but social gain, and that the pattern 
of development and the structure of socio-economic relations should be so 
planned that they result not only in appreciable increases in national income 
and employment but also in greater equality in incomes and wealth.........The 
bénefits of economic development must accrue more and more to the 
relatively less privileged classes of society, and there should be a progressive 
reduction cf concentration of incomes, wealth and economic power.” 


The Plan itself defines the Socialist pattern of society as below : “The 
socialist pattern of society is not to be regarded as a set or rigid pattern. Each 
country has to develop according to its own genius and traditions, but it is 
important to stress certain basic values and institutional arrangements implied 
in them. The accent of socialist pattern is on the attainment of positive 
goals, the raising of living standards, the enlargement of opportunities for all, 
the promotion of enterprize among the disadvantaged class, and the creation 
of a sense of partnership among all sections of the community. 


“The socialist pattern is, one could say, a more concretised expression 
of the Directive Principles of State Policy embodied in the Constitution.’’4 


It is, therefore, amply clear that the Plan seeks to reshape country’s 
economy and arrive at a “social cohesion” in order to bring about a welfare 
state based on the ideology of “Sarvodaya’’? coupled with encouragement to 
heavy industries also. The Plan amplifies, in a way, what have already been 
incorporated as Directive Principles of State Policy in the Constitution 
of India. The Directive Principles themselves are a hope for and an indica- 
tion towards future march of the country in the way of her economic and 
social advancement. Thus, “Welfare State,” Sarvodaya,” or a “socialist 
pattern of society” overlap each other in their meaning and significance. The’ 
Directive Principles of State Policy, inieralia, state : “The State shall. 

strive to promote the welfare of the people by securing and protecting as’ 
' effectively as it may a social order in which justice, social, economic and 
political, shall inform all the institutions of the national -life.” The Plan 
following closely the Directive Principles of State Policy thus attempts at 
realising what have been variously termed as ‘Welfare State,” ‘Sarvod- 
aya” or “the socialist pattern of society.” 


Hereunder follows an analysis of the Plan features which may in their 








2. Extract from Nehru’s Lok Sabha speech on 23rd May, 1956. 
3. F. Y. P. (Ch. II, para 3) 
4. F. Y. P. (Ch. II. para 5) 
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socio-economic aspects conform to the basic ideas and the approach enuncia- 
ted above. 
- ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVES : 

With the approach indicated above, the Plan has broadly set out the 
following principal objectives to pursue : 

(a) “A sizeable increase in national income so as to raise the level of 

living in the Country ; , 

(b) “rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on the develop- 
ment of basic and heavy industries ; 

(c) “a large expansion of employment opportunities ; 

and 
(d) “reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and a more even 
-distribution of economic power.” 

A glance at the objectives of the Plan would show that, in a sense, it 
carries forward the developmental efforts commenced in the First Five Year 
Plan, although two things stand out clearly to distinguish the Plan from its 
predecessor : They are (a) shift in priorities ; and (b) its perspective planning 
and flexibility. A high priority has been accorded to industrialisation with 
particular emphasis on the development of basic and heavy industries and a 
large expansion of public enterprize in the field of industrial and mineral 
development is envisaged. 

Similarly, it has been the endeavour of the authors of the Plan not to 
make planning ‘‘a once-for-all exercise for a five year period,” but to stretch 
it into a continuous process of watching and adjusting the socio-economic 
trends and programmes in the light of the new. requirements. Explaining the 
significance of perspective planning the Prime Minister says : “We have to 
consider what is called perspective planning, i.e. we consider a picture of 15 
years or 20 years and keep that in view in drawing up even the five year plan, 
because many things that we undertake, take several vears, and, apart from that, 
unless we have some kind of a picture of the social structure that we are 
aiming at, it will be difficult for each step to be conditioned and directed to 
that end.”5 Further, the Prime Minister stressing the “flexibility” of the 
Plan observed in the Lok Sabha on May 15, 1956: ‘‘While the Plan is there 
for the house to consider, and when approved, for the country to act upon, 
itis not a rigid Plan. It is proposed to consider it from time to time and in 
effect to have annual plans and vary it here and there as experience dictates 
_ or conditions necessitate, so that while we have a five year plan, it is going to 
be considered annually and where necessary, revised.’’6 

Mr. Nehru, however, cautioned that the description of the Plan as a 
flexible plan did not mean that it was “just a vague plan for us to changé and 
throw about, and if we cannot achieve this, well, puta lower target or 
extend the period by another year or two.” 7 

Having considered what may be termed the two outstanding marks 

5. Speech in the Lok Sabha on Tuesday, the 15th May, 1956. 


6. Ibid, . 
7, Speech in the Lok Sabha on Wednesday, the 23rd May, 1956. 
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in the nature of the Plan, it is essential to enquire into the outlay and 
resources to meet that outlay in fulfilment of the objectives stated in the Plan. 
OUTLAY AND ALLOCATION 

The total outlay of Rs, 7200 crores in the plan has been divided 
in the ratio of 2 : 1 between the Public and the Private sector, i. e., 
in the public sector, the total developmental outlay of the Central 
and State Governments over the period of the plan works out at 
Rs, 4,800 crores. Of this total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores in the public 
sector, Rs. 2559 crores represent the expenditure to be incurred by the 
Central government and Rs. 2,241 crores is the total expenditure to be incurred 


“on the plan-schemes by all the State governments, taken together. It is 


significant to note that the Central government has a large share to 
expend on Industry and Mining as well as on Transport and Communications 
as compared to the combined expenditure by all the State governments on 
the above items. Outofa total allocation of Rs. 890 crores towards the 
development of Industry and Mining, Rs. 747 crores have to be borne by 
the Central government alone; similarly, out of Rs. 1385 crores of outlay 
on Transport and Communications, the Centre’s share comes to Rs. 1203 
crores. ‘This illustrates the planners’ keenness to place Industrialisation on 
a priority basis, thus initiating “phased socialism’? in the country. In 
Agricultural and Community Development schemes, Irrigation and Power, 
social services and miscellaneous items of developments, the State govern- 
ments have been allocated quite a large share of expenditure. 

The shift in priorities in the development of schemes under the Plan 
may be amply brought home from the following table giving the percentage 
allocation of Rs, 4800 crores outlay under the major heads of development 
vis-a-vis the First Five Year Plan: 











Major Heads of Development Percentage of outlay 
First F. Y. P. Second F. Y. P. 
l "2 l 
I. Agriculture and Community 
Development... scere 15:1 11°8 
(a) Agriculture... seese 10:2 71 
(b) National Extension and 
community projects... 3°8 t'l 
(c) Other programmes...... Ir] 0°6 
(Village Panchayats & 
Local Development works) 
II. Irrigation and Power ........ 28-1 19-0 
III. Industry and Mining...... 7°6 18°5 
(a) Large & Medium Industries. 6:3 12'9 
(b) Mineral Development...... sve 15 
(only 1 crore (75 crores) 
was allocated) 
(c) Village and Small Scale Industries... 13 41 
IV. ‘Transport and Communications 23°6 28°9 
V. Social Services............ 22°6 19°7 
VI. Miscellaneous......... 0... 3-0 2'1 
Total 100:0 100:0 K 
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The Government of India’s Industrial Policy as announced in the 
Parliament by the Prime Minister on 30th April, 1956, has in keeping with 
the intentions of the Plan, classified industries into three categories, ‘“‘hav- 

‘ing regard to the part which the State would play in each of them.” In 
the first category have been listed industries, 17 in number, “the future 
development of which will be the exclusive responsibility of the state, “the 
second containing those industries which wil] be “progressively state-owned”, 
while the third includes all the remaining industries, the future development 
of which “will, in general, be left tc the initiative and enterprize of the 
private sector.” 


This feature of the plan has earned a country-wide applause, even 
from the parties arrayed against the party in power. (Shri Jai Prakash 
Narain has, however, differed with this feature as in his opinion it is an 
approach and a step towards “state capitalism” ) Agriculture, 
Irrigation and Social Services have been relegated into aless important 
place in the Plan. Shri A. K. Gopalan, the Communist leader, while 
participating, in the debate on the Plan announced in the Parliament that: 
“Its financial allocations are twice those of the First Plan. Industry and 
mining neglected in the First Plan have been given an important place in the 
Second Plan. Only allocations for Social Services have gone down. Cer- 
tainly allocations for education and health should not have been reduced but 
increased.” 8 


INVESTMENT SHARE 

Out of the total outlay of Rs. 4,809 crores, about Rs. 3,800 crores repre- 
sents investment, 7. ¢., expenditure on building up of productive assets, and 
Rs. 1,000 crores represents what has been termed current development 
expenditure, i 

Alongwith the programme of investment of Rs. 3,800, crore in the 
public sector is envisaged a programme of investment of Rs. 2,400 crores in 
the Private Sector. Thus, in the overall economy, the total investment stands 
at 6, 200 crores as against the total investment of a roughly 3,100 crores in the 
first Five Year Plan period. The share of the public sector in the total invest- 
ment records a substantial rise as compared to that in the First Plan. The ratio 
of the public to private investment in the Second Plan is 61 : 39 as compared 
to 50 : 50 provided for in the First Plan. The planners have all through been 
of the view that public and private entezprizes should go hand in hand with 
increasing trend towards state control of economy. This is necessary in order to 
bring socialism in “phases” and not by a single stroke of hammer. However, 
critics like Shri Gopalan have deplored the concession given to the private sector 
in the plan. Their argument is that such concessions would indirectly lead to 
retrenchment, aggravate unemployment and threaten smal] scale and cottage 
industries. ‘The fears of the critics are, however, justifiable only to the extent 
the Private enterprize fails to keep the needs of the nation in view and coldly 
ignores all the requirements of the time. Given the fair chance of competition, 








8. As reported in ‘Indian Express’ dated 25.5.56 
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the private sector is normally expected to play a useful part in shaping the 
economy of the country; that is why the planners have allotted Rs. 2400 cro- 
res outlay.in the private sector. 
RESOURCES OF THE PLAN 

“An enquiry may reasonably be made into the resources estimated 
to finance the developmental programme envisaged in the plan. The 
resources to meet the outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores in the public sector 
may be .broadly classified into ‘budgetary’ and ‘non-budgetary’, each 
of which has been calculated to amount to Rs. 2,400 crores. Among the ‘non- 
budgetary’ sources Rs. 1,200 crores, it is suggested, can be raised through 
deficit financing, while Rs. 800 crores is expected to be raised from external 
sources. These alongwith the ‘budgetary’ sources, when totalled together, 
amount to 4,400 crores leaving a gap of 400 crores between the outlay in the 
public sector and the resources to meet that oulay. The plan leaves the means 
to raise this amount of Rs. 400 crores “to be decided upon in detail later,” 
recognising, however, that “the gap has ultimately to be filled by raising 
additional domestic resources”, perhaps in the shape of more taxes, It may 
be of interest to note that already an amount of Rs. 450 crores is envisaged 
‘to be raised through additional taxation during the Plan period. The following 
table illustrates precisely the scheme for financing the plan outlay :— 


e a 


Budgetary Sources Non-Budgetary Sources 
.. 1, Surplus from Current Resources to be raised 
revenues 800 externally. 800 
(a) at existing (1955-56) 
rates of taxation . 350 
(b) Additional taxation 450 
2. Borrowing from the Deficit Financing 1200 
public 1200 


3. Other Budgetary sources 400 Gap-to be covered by 
additional measures to 
raise domestic resources 400 


2400 2400 








Overall Total : 4800 crores. 


Much has been said to express grave doubts regarding the resources to 
be raised. The deficit financing, the resources from abroad, and the Rs. 400- 
crore gap have in particular earned severe criticisms from all quarters. 

Deficit financing, as the economists hold, is not always a sound principle, 
particularly to the extent it has been set forthin the plan; their argument 
is that it unleashes forces of inflation that go on rising like a ‘spiral’ in the 
air. The planners, however, have been alive to such adverse consequences. 
To counter-act the danger of inflation as a result of deficit financing to such 
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a great extent, it is suggested to endeavour to raise the annual food production 
in the country by 40% during the plan period without any significant addi- 
tion to the already contracted financial outlay on agriculture. In some 
quarters, of course, serious misgivings exist in respect of the food targets. 
The Mussooree Conference struck a note of disappointment and the Union ` 
Food Minister had to openly decry the Planning Commission for its impractical 
and short sighted approach. He, therefore, suggested that in order to achieve 
the increased target of food production, it was necessary that more ‘money 
had been- allocated under this head and that the existing allocation of Rs. 
341 crores for Agriculture was spent over the first three years of the Plan, 
while for the remaining period more money could be diverted to this head by 
making slight adjustment and variations in others. 

Contrary to the above has been the cptimism revealed by the Second 
N. S. S. Survey of the N. E. S. Blocks undertaken at the instance of the Com- . 
munity Projects Administration. The survey reports that food production in 
the development areas has increased by 44 to 50 per cent whereas the overall 
increase in the country was only 20 per cent. These findings of the N. S. S. | 
have upheld Mr. Nehru’s statement in the Lok Sabha on May 23rd, 1956, when 
initiating the debate on the plan he said that “in all the community project 
areas the percentage of increase in the food production is from 20 to 25 in the 
last three years which is really considerable’. These findings of the N.S. S. 
have, therefore, served to allay the fears as expressed by the Food Minister 
and others about the possibility of achieving the target of 40 per cent increase 
in food production. 

Whether this increased target would be possible to achieve and whether it 
would successfully hold back the rising of prices at the common man’s cost are 
the questions to which time and experience alone would provide an adequate 
answer. However, it is necessary that an approach of cautious optimism 
should be made in handling the food situation so that inflation may be kept 
down to the minimum and the evil effects of deficit financing well fought 
against. 

The Taxation Enquiry Committee kad no doubt favoured the adoption of 
the principle of deficit financing but while coming to facts it observed that in 
the case of India’s Second Five Year Plan it was not ‘safe’ to indulge into the 
luxury of deficit financing exceeding Rs. 1000 crores. The same view was held 
by the World Bank Mission in its informal memorandum recently submitted to 
the Government of India on “Indian economic problems and policies.” It 
has advised the Government of India to exercise ‘considerable caution in re- 
sorting to deficit financing”, for the Mission felt that the deficit financing of 
Rs, 1,200 crores proposed in the Second Plan, “will produce an expansion of 
money supply considerably exceeding the requirements of the economy.” °? 
The Mission has also suggested raising the target of food grains buffer stocks as 
a necessary step towards keeping the prices of food grains more stable and 
arresting inflation as a result of deficit financing. 








9. Extract from Indian Express dated 16-8-56. 
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The authors of the Plan were, however, alive to the risks involved in the 
deficit financing and as a corrective measure the possibility of increased taxa-. 
tion has not been ruled out by them: “A further defence against inflation is 
discriminating but prompt use of the instrument of taxation to prevent exces- 

‘sive increases in consumption in certain lines and mop up the excessive profits 

or windfall gains that deficit financing tends to generate.” Here again, the 
World Bank Mission has called for caution and care while resorting to addi- 
tional taxaticn ‘‘so that increases which might seriously impair the incentives 
of, and the resources available to, private business might be avoided.” 


To close, it may be said in defence of the Planners that the soaring of 
prices is not always the sequel to deficit financing alone; speculation also plays 
a prominent part in disturbing the economy of a country. It may, on the 
, whole, be readily agreed with Gopalan, that, “No one will oppose deficit finan- 
cing as such, but this reckless gambling could be easily avoided.” 


A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 
P. K. BANERJEA 


The Library Movement in India is of very recent origin and even just 
a few years ago, there was not a single good library in this sub-continent. The 
Imperial Library was established by Lord Curzon in Calcutta but for want of 
proper organization and unsympathetic attitude of the successors of Lord Curzon 
towards all cultural activities the Imperial Library did not grow up into a 
gigantic organisation as it should have done if it were properly managed. 
Moreover, the Imperial Library did not kelp the growth of similar institutions 
allover the country and it thus remained an isolated example of a glorious might 
have been. The reasons for the stunted growth of library movement in India 
and of the Imperial Library are not far to seek. It is not that the institution ` 
lacked the services of experts and scholars. On the other hand, it has been 
fortunate enough to have such brilliant men as the late Mr. Hari Nath De as 
one of its Librarians, but what it really lacked was co-ordination and active 
support of the then government of India, who failed to grasp the acute necessity 
of such an institution and they always tried to pay as scant an attention to it 
as possible. It is really strange that the English administrators in India did not 
pay any heed to the development of such an organisation although in their own 
country they have developed such a wonderful library as the British Museum, 
which epitomises the genius of the British nation and their love of learning. The 
result was that library movement here remained only in the early stages and did 
not develop ‘into an intellectual force. i 

With the establishment of the various Universities in India, however, 
good libraries came into existence, though their sphere of activity and influence 
remained confined within the immediate precincts of the Universities. Efforts 
were also made to have libraries in the various colleges though their functions 
and aim remained somewhat confused. It was not clear whether these libraries 
would be stocked only with books which were directly requisitioned by the 
students and members of the staff for.their ordinary needs or would help to sti- 
mulate their intellectual fervour. In most cases the libraries stocked only the 
text books and few cheap novels and even these were most imperfectly arranged. 
Librarianship as a profession had not grown up and people thought that the 
job of the librarian was to issue and reczive the books only. 

In recent years, however, there has been a change and library movement 
in India is gaining momentum. The Imperial Library has now been re-chris- 
tioned as the National Library and efforts are being made to establish such 
libraries in other places also. The Universities in India today are conscious 
of the fact that without properly equipped libraries, it is futile to expect any 
intellectual development and efforts are now being made to stock in these libraries 
books and periodicals which are of great use. to the students and members 
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of the staff, not only for their ordinary needs but with those also which might 
help them in their efforts to attain higher knowledge and facilitate research. 


But it is not enough to have an imposing building and a huge stock of 
books in the library. Every library must have an efficient staff who should be 
able to judge the trend of the mind of the scholars who flock to them and what is 
most important, should be able to arrange the stock in such a manner, so as to 
make them readily available to the readers. 


In general the librarians in India adopt the Dewey Decimal System 
to classify their stock and arrange them in subject order accordingly. This 
system is very simple, it has nemonic features and the numbers that are given to 
the books follow each other in a close logical manner. The Relative Index 
supplied by the scheme at the end of the volume is quite exhaustive and contains, 
reference to those topics which are otherwise separated and is of immense value 
to the classifier. But the greatest demerit of the system is that it is prepon- 
derantly American. It has not devoted much attention to the topics dealing 
with Oriental Subjects and subjects like Indian and Asian History, Philosophy, 
Religion, Philology, Literature and Fine Arts have found little or no attention. 
The result is that libraries in India are experiencing very great difficulties in 
arranging the titles dealing with such subjects. With the attainment of Indepen- 
dence India should not attemp to build up large libraries in different centres 
of the country and simultaneously attempts should also be made to evolve a 
separate system of classification which should combine in itself all the merits of 
the Dewey System and the- needs of the country. The scheme so prepared should 
be able to remove the difficulties that are faced by librarians in this country 
and should provide us with a system that would not only deal with topics written 
in English language but also in Indian languages. In the section of science 
except in Astronomy and Mathematics the topics dealt with by Dewey can very 
easily be assimilated, though in certain sections some changes would also be 
necessary. 


It is not that Indian scholars specially librarians have not realized 
this difficulty before and it is a matter of very great satisfaction to note that some 
good work has already been done in this direction. The most important of 
them is of Dr. Ranga Nathan who by his Colon Systemthas been able. to create 
a great-stir in the field of Indian library science. The Colon Scheme displays 
the great erudition of its author and incorporates in itself almost all the Indian 
topics, enough it is slightly weak in the science subjects. But for its complex 
nature and unwieldy structure, the Colon scheme has not found much favour 
with the library workers in India despite of the fact that it has very exhaustively 
dealt with all the topics dealing with Indian and other Oriental subjects. - 


Mcst of the libraries in India thus classify their books in different ways, 
though they modify the Dewey System for the purpose and each has a separate 
system of its own. The result is that there is no uniformity in the systems and 
there is no standardisation. For this reason, we can never hope to publish a 
Union Catalogue’ on a national basis, and thus will never be able to tell correctly 
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the national resources in books in a systematic manner. For this purpose, it 
is the duty of the Government to appoint an expert committee, charged with 
the all important duty of compiling the topics of all the subjects on the model 
of Dewey and to prepare a relative index which would embody all the topics 
dealing with Indian and other Oriental matters. The outlook and set up of 
such a system of classification should not be narrow but it should embrace all 
the topics dealt with by Dewey, though in some cases his elaborations might 
have to be curtailed so as to fit into Indian conditions. All individual efforts 
in this direction should be put a stop to and the besi talents of the country should 
be pooled up for the purpose and services from the experts in various branches 
should be utilized. The work is very much beyond the capacity of an individual 
or an organisation and its importance too is very great. It will put a stop to the 
chaotic condition that prevails in the realm of library movement in India and 
the workers will be spared of a very vexatious situation which they face every 
day in their efforts to classify the books in their libraries. ` 


THE FRENCH SYMBOLISTS. 
N. M. Eao 


Coleridge once remarked that there were certain poems which he would 
prefer toread merely forthe general effect, without trying to understand 
the whole of what they meant. Edgar Allan Poe took this up and elaborated 
it into a theory. “Music,” he said, “must be an essential element in all true 
poetry”, and referred to “the indefiniteness which is inherent in the use of 
pure sound as a medium of expression.” Words have a definite meaning, 
‘while musical notes have not. Was it possible for poetry to achieve the in- 
definite, yet haunting effects of music ? The French Symbolists thought 
that this was not only possible but necessary in certain cases. For, there 
are some feelings and emotions which are so infinitely subtle as to defy analysis. 
The poet finds the normal tools of language inadequate for the task of revealing 
and communicating these. The poet can only try to communicate his feeling 
or experience by suggestion or symbol. He can- take “certain things and 
images, and use them each to suggest a whole range of other things and images”. 
“My aim,” said Mallarmé, about his cwn poetry, “iş to evoke an object in 
deliberate shadow, without ever actually mentioning it, by allusive words, 
never by direct words.” Such suggestion is perhaps more powerful and effec- 
tive than direct statement. f 


Edmund Wilson says that one of the principal aims of the Symbolists, 
was “to intimate things rather than to state them plainly.” Wilson’s view implies 
that the poet does this deliberately, as ifhe wants to avoid direct, plain state- 
ment. That is notso ; the poet has feelings which cannot be conveyed by direct 
methods. The symbolism in a poem, however, isnot merely a tool of expres- — 
sion ; it forms an integral element in the poem, and is, like’ the rhythm of 
the poem, “one of the conditioning factors, modifying the tone, supplying 
emphasis,’ corroborating and underlining the play of thought.” (Clearith 
Brooks). The Symbolist poet tries to create in the reader ‘ʻa state whose 
expression is precisely and minutely that which communicates it to him.” 

“A peculiar intensity is what the Symbolists sought to give,” says Dr. C. M. 
Bowra. The Symbolists were not content with the apparent form of things. 
They had a feeling that reality is something other than the real world—‘a vraie - 
vie est absente.’ (Rimbaud). And they ttied to explore this deeper reality. 
In doing so, the Symbolists touched on a new sense of mystery. 


The Symbolists tried to find in their individual experience symbols of 
universal life. The Symbol aimed at linking “the immediate sense of things 
and- the entranced contemplation of things.” It reaffirmed the inward 
value “without which the external object is only a thing of use or of passing 
pleasure.” ‘The Symbol is often mistaken for a mere. sign. But the dis- 
tinction is there, and itis vital, The Symbol hasadeep, intrinsic meaning, 


4 
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and in this itis ‘“‘to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer revela- 
tion of the God-like.”’ (Carlyle) 


Symbolism in France began as a direct challenge to the “pressure of 
materialism and externality in modern life.” The Symbolists reasserted the 
` value of the personal in aesthetic experience against the abstract impersonality 
of scientific reason.” Symbolist aesthetic represented a direct revolt against 
the positivism of Taine and the intellectualism of the naturalists. According 
to the Symbolists ‘“‘poetic Knowledge” does not consist of an intellectual 
apprehension of general or objective truths, but of an individual, imaginative 
and sometimes mystical apprehension of Truth. This apprehension of Truth 
finds embodiment in the Symbol, and the symbolist artist embodies it in 
such a way that “the representation itself has aesthetic value.” The Sym- 
bolist refused to acknowledge the cognitive element as essential to the artist’s 
conception of life. He claimed no discursive truth for his work, but only 
an intuitive or imaginative truth, “what one might call genuinness, the 
validity of consistency built upon truthful feeling of experience.” This 
broad view of art gavescope for the inclusion in poetry of certain elements 
of experience which were ignored by positivism. “These elements were 
dreams and other manifestations of mental activity which did not lend 
themselves to so-called commonsense analysis.” (Lehmann). 


The first Symbolist poet to revolt against the cognitive element in Art, 
and the pioneer of the new mysticism, was Charles Baudelaire. He believed 
that material objects in the world have reality only in so far as they have 
their origin in “the world of the spirit.” The hidden relation between material 
things and their spiritual counterparts he called “‘correspondances.”’ In his 
famous sonnet on “Correspondances, he writes 


La nacure est un temple ott de vivants piliérs 
Laissant parfois sortir des confus paroles; 
L’homme y passe á travers—des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Comme des long échos qui de lions se confondent 
Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité 

Vaste comme Ja nuit et comme la darté, 

Les parfumes, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 


The universe is, according to Baudelaire, “un forét de symboles,” and 
the poet can have, through these symbols, a vision of the infinite. This view 
led Charles Morice to write :— 


L’art n’est pas ,que le révelateur de ’Infini, il est au poéme un moyen 
méme dy pénétrer. Ily va plus profonde qu'aucune philosophie. 
(Charles Morice: La Litterature de toute 4 l’heure.) 

The poet looks through Nature, which is an outward front for the spirit= 
ual infinite, “into the heart of light, the silence.” “It is the function of the’ 
poet to decipher and interpret the mysteries of the universe. Baudelaire believed 
that art was the greatest. and perhaps the only wav of creating beauty. art 
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“inspired by the mysterious and undying attraction of the ideal.” The quest 
for beauty wasa spiritual quest ; it was the means of penetrating “‘into the 
beyond and of translating its mysteries.” Beauty was not something objective; 
it was created by the poet’s vision and the intensity of his sincerity. “Beauty: 
was the flame of the fire, the radiance of the energy,- generated by the spiri- 
tual shock he received when he was moved. ‘This spiritual shock could come 
even from things usually considered ugly.’’ 


The morbidity of the title of his greatest poetic work—‘Les Fleurs 
du Mal’—and his relations with Jeanne Duval, the black beauty, have created 
the general impression that Baudelaire was mainly concerned with “demons, 
black masses and romantic blasphemy.” ‘This represents, at best, only a 
partial view. The acquaintance he shows with evil is only a part of the reality 
of his vision of life. As T. S. Eliot remarks, “The recognition of the reality 
of sin in a new life, and the possibility of damnation is so immense a relief in a 
world of electoral reform, plebiscites, sex and dress reform, that damnation 
itself is an immediate form of.salvation—of salvation from the ennui of modern 
life, because it at least gives some significance to living.” Baudelaire’s 
familiarity with Evil only enabled him to have’a more intense vision 
of reality. 

Baudelaire’s experience of evil is projected throughout ‘Les Fleurs du 
Mal’ by means of a symbolic and choreographic use of Night (la Nuit), A 
typical poem of Baudelaire’s is “Spleen.” The setting for this violent poem 
on frustration is formed by the sky, which is a ceiling (plafonds pourris) and 
Hope, which is a bat (une chauve-souris.) The natural symbol for Baudelaire’s 
feeling is that of Night, by which man is <rapped, as in a closed space, with 
the sky becoming a cover, the earth a prison, the rain prison-bars, The bat 
of hope beats its wings in vain against the walls of ‘its cell. 


The despair symbolised in poems like this is the despair of a man who is 
striving for the ideal, and the experience of evil is the suffering which is 
a necessary preliminary to a full understanding of good. As Dr. Bowra remarks, 
“The ideal of the Beautiful gave force and purpose to his tortured and disor- 
dered soul.” And his symbolism is particularly effective because it con- 
veys, asnoother method could, the “transcendental joy which the poet 
found in his poetical vision.” Baudelaire is in fact one of the great figures 
in modern poetry. As Peter Quennell says, “He enjoyed a sense of his own 
age, had recognised its pattern while the pattern was yet incomplete, and, , 
had anticipated many problems both on the aesthetic and the moral plane, 
in which the fate of modern poetry is still concerned.” (Peter Quennell : 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists.) His verse and language, and his conception 
of life was the nearest thing to a complete renovation. His symbolism was 
often misunderstood, but his.influence, direct or indirect, was powerful and 
is evident in the work of many poets after him. i 

Stéphane Mallarmé was perhaps the most subtle and’ persuasive ex- 
ponent of Symbolism. His was a dedicated life: More implicitly than even 
Baudelaire, Mallarmé placed his highest confidence in the sole aesthetic 
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value ofa work ofart. The poet, he held, must constantly try to know him- 
self. He must make a wilful exploration of the unknown in himself. 
Mallarmé’s poems are like distilled essences. They are the result of a 
long process of sifting experiences, of clarifying it, and giving it a permanent 
aspect : a symbol. Unlike Baudelaire, Mallarmé gave the greatest attention 
to language. “The rigour of his words and their fundamental reduction to 
the symbol cannot be separated from the way in which he as an artist lived 
and apprehended the universe.” (Wallace Fowlie). Mallarmé regarded 
the symbol as a way of recasting or recreating a significant experience. 
Poetry is the strange labour of converting experience or impression into 
expression. ‘“The symbol is a secret and exalted goal for ever representing an 
equivocal distillation.” 

Mallarmé is really the poets poet. He has represented the creation of 
poetry symbolically. The symbol of Night (La Nuit) fascinated him. The 
meaning of night itself suggested the paradox of the artist’s work which becomes 
real when an absence is consummated. Out of the formlessness and immensity 
of the dark night, the poet must create form. A poetic creation is a struggle 
against night. Night has the power of pervasiveness, of limitlessness, of 
formlessness ; the work of art conceived in an atmosphere hostile to itself, must 
oppose all these qualities of night by its need of condensation and form. “In 
the experience of night the poet knows something of the chacs which must 
have preceded the Creation. All creations of men are a struggle against the 
power of night and the power of dissolution.’ The role of the poet as creator 
of a new world contains something of the philosopher and the mystic. This 
conception of the high place of the poet in the scheme of things is a more 
emphatic continuation of Baudelaire’s own views on the sacredness of the 
poet. 

Another symbol which Mallarmé often uses in his poetry is that of the 
Void (L’Absence). Inthe highest poetry, according to him, the object written 
about and the poet’s personality merge into, or vanish into the void, and 
only the symbol remains. Whether the symbol be a window or a mirror, a 
head of hair, an empty room or a closed book, the poem of Mallarmé “‘testifies 
to a disappearance of the poet and an effacement of the object named, so 
that only the idea, a kind of musical elocution remains.” It is lighted up by 
the myriad reflections of night, of dawn, of metal, of roses, of ruins. 


The two greatest poems of Mallarmé are, perhaps, ‘“Hérodiade,” and 
“TL? Aprés-Midi d'un Faune.” The two poems represent two complimentary 
sides of Mallarmé. ‘The esoteric principle of poetry, as concieved by Mallarmé, 
was incarnated in the figure of the princess Herodiade. The three chief quali- 
ties of the princess are the three leading aspects of this principle : angelism, 
hermeticism, and narcissism. The poet is angelic because he creates his 
own world and dwells in it. Like a hermit the poet guards the secret meaning 
of poetry and its creation. The poet has narcissism in his attitude towards 
poetry, because every poet is himself the subject of his poetry. Mallarmé 
clearly implies that the poet has a vision of reality in himself, looks deep 
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into himself, and’ communicates that vision ‘to the reader who can receive 
it. 

“L’'Aprés-Midi d'un Faune” is an early poem of Mallarmé’s. It is in the 
form of a reverie, and its subject is the adolescent artist whose principal action 
is dream and meditation. The theme of the awakened senses is very real in 
this poem, but it is constantly being expressed in the form of introspection. 
The poem symbolises the problem of the relationship between the life of the 
senses and the life of the creative artist. 

“Le Cygne” is perhaps the best of Mallarmé’s short poems.. Almost 
every interpretation has been given to the symbol.of the swan, The. most 
direct is perhaps that of the swan representing poetic stoicism, and. the lake 
the hostility of the world towards the artist. The poem, one of the most 
satisfying of Mallarmé’s suggests the idea that the absolute must remain for 
man a terrifying duty, a goal seen as a mirage. “Man’s tragedy.comes from 
his inferiority to his mission, from his ince parity to redeem his, spiritual 
necessity. He is simultaneously flesh and vision.’ . 

Mallarmé had the greatest influence on the symbolist poets wh came 
after him, but particularly on Paul Valéry. In his famous poem, ’La Jeune 
Parque, Valery attempts to explain . what the act of poetry is. “La poéte — 
moderne essaye de produire en nous un efai, et de porter cet état exceptionnel 
au point d’une jouissance parfaite.” The goal of the modern poet is to produce 
in us a state, an exceptional state of enjoyment. - 


‘Pure poetry’ was for Valéry the great discovery of Symbolism. 
Valéry sees the motive force of the Symbolist movement as “a will to isolate 
poetry from any other essence save its own.” Mallarmé’s ambition was to 
purge poetry of all intellectual and didactic elements, and reach in it a pure 
music. Both Mallarmé and Valéry realised that a pure poem is an im- 
possibility, due to the very nature of language. In an explicit image, 
Valéry calls it “an idea of perfection which we traverse in the same way 
as a hand puts out a flame. But the flame itself is uninhabitable.” 


True symbolism integrates the deeply perscnal with the universal. 
Laforgue, Verlaine and others saw the soul as a landscape(-Votre ame est 
un paysage—), ever changing, an adequate symbol of modern man’s sensitivity. 


The poet studies this landscape in its varyir.g moods, but the landscape is the 
same. The deeper he studies himself the wider does his vision become. “In 
his disgust for himself and his lassitude he explored deeply in himself until 
he passed beyond an exterior suffering and a provincial boredom toa 
feeling of universal nostalgia” 

Cette souffrance, c’est la nostalgie universelle. (Amiel) 


Jules Laforgue makes “le paysage intérieur? the chief subject of his 
poetry, and reminds one of Hopkins’ “‘inscapes.’ Symbolism helped 
him to render his vision of the “paysage intérieur” immediately into verse, 
without the aid of logical reflection and statement. His poetic practice directly 
influenced T. S. Eliot, 
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In ‘Le Traite du Narcisse’ André Gide uses the myth of Narcissus as a kind 
of explanation of a basic impulse in symbolism: man’s search for his own image. 
According to him, a contemplation of symbols is a descent into the heart 
of-things, at the end of which the poet is able to give an eternal form to the 
object: “sa Forme veritable enfin, et fatale—paradisiaque et cristalline.” 
And this descent is possible only when the poet has known himself thoroughly, 
and is able to transcend Self. Gide’s conception of Poetry leads us back 
to Baudelaire’s. According . to Baudelaire, Poetry is great because it reveals 
a world existing outside the logical rules of reason. “La principe de la poésie 
est aspiration humaine vers une Beauté supérieure et la manifestation de ce 
principe dans une enthusiasme, um enlévement de l’Ame.” (Baudelaire : Art 
Romantique.) 


After Mallarmé, Claudel and Perse are perhaps the most difficult of 
French Symbolists. Like Mallarmé they are “difficult”? because of the extreme 
precisions and elegances they are accustomed to. They perpetuate one of 
Mallarmé’s principal preoccupations : the hunt for the accurate and usual 
word in its utmost purity. Mallarmé believed that a primitive language, half- 
forgotten, half-living exists in each man. It is language possessing extra- 
ordinary affinities with music and dreams. Poetry, in putting to use this 
exceptional language, established relationship between things in the world and 
‘the sensitivity of the poet. The poetry of Claudel and Perse follows this ideal 
of language, and is therefore highly ‘distilled’ poetry, like Mallarmé’s own. 
St. John Perse is perhaps the greatest Symbolist poet of to-day. In his poetry 
“the Symbol is a synthesis of his—experience, and the word, in becoming a 
‘Symbol, reveals its full power and force.” St. John Perse proves once again 
that true poetry is the metaphorical expression of the Universe. 
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NOT BON 


VARIATION IN COST OF LIVING OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR (Sinse 1939) 


S.C, Mion 
THE CONCEPT AND PURPOSES OF COST-OF-LIVING INDICES 


The cost-of-living index numbers are generally intended to represent 
the average change over time in the retail prices paid by the consumer for a 
specified number of goods and services. In general the cost-of-living index 
numbers are designed to indicate the changes in the purchasing power of 
money for certain selected number of commodities which are purchased by 
all classes. They measure the changes in the retail price level only and not 
in prices and living standards together. In the United States, the term 
consumers’ price index”, or index number of retail prices of consumers’ 
goods, has been substituted for the term “cost-of-living index number”. This 
was done because the term ‘cost-of-living’? was often interpreted to include 
changes of living costs due to causes other'than changes in price. Changes 
in the cost-of-living of workers caused by their transfer to a place where 
living costs are higher or lower than the costs in places from where the 
workers come are not included in the cost-of-living index. Thus, the “index 
number is designed to measure by means of appropriate weighting, changes 
in retail prices of goods and services consumed in the particular groups to 
which the index . relates”. After the discussion on the nomenclature of the 
indices at the Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians it was 
agreed that “the term cost-of-living index should be replaced in appropriate 
circumstances by ‘price-of-living index’, ‘cost-of-living price index’, or ‘cons- 
umer price index.”! 
: _ The different kinds of cost-of-living indices in the post-war period may 
serve the purpose of comparing living costs in different years and in different 
places. They. refer to such groups as wage-earners, salaried - employees, 
farmers or the whole population. The Sixth International Conference of 
Labour. Statisticians decided that ‘the object of cost-of-living index numbers 
should be to measure the changes over time in retail prices of a given stand- 
ard of living. Thisin practice means that. the index should measure the 
changes in retail prices of a given consumption pattern’.? 


` Here it is intended to measure the cost-of-living of agricultural labour; 
class in western U. P., at the post-war consumption level. 








This paper isan extract from a thesis submiited for the Ph. D. degree to the Agra Uni- 
versity from the Institute of Social sciences, Agra University, Ag.a.. . 


1. The Sixth International Gonterence of Eabour Statisticians Sa i 1948 I. L.O, 
p- 32 (Resolution 1). e 


_ 2 Resolution No. 1, (1) & (2) p. 60. 
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2. METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


In the construction of cost-of-living indices the two main constituents 
which are taken into account are (1) the weighting diagram, and (2) the 
retail prices of the commodities included in the indices. 


(i) WEIGHTING DIAGRAM. For the present study 137 family budgets 
of the families of agricultural labourers were collected through investigation 
from differ2nt villages so as to cover all the three revenue divisions (Agra, 
Ruhelkhand and Meerut). On the basis of these budgets annual expenditure 
on each item of consumption was ascertained. ‘For purposes of index number 
construction, it is necessary to have details of expenditure only’. Although 
the items of a group may also be assigned weights ‘in proportion to the 
relative importance on the basis of the figures of their expenditure or quantity 
of consumption in the average budgets’.* 


While assigning weights to different items of consumption the expenditure 
on the commodities obtained in kind at the harvesting of crop, gur making, 
and those on the home produced crops of a cultivating labourer has been 
excluded from the total expenditure. Only the purchased quartities and those 
obtained as kind, otherwise than harvesting and home produced, have been 
utilized in construction of weighting diagrams, Non-consumption items, i. e., 
saving, has been excluded. The three consumption groups among which the 
entire consumption expenditure has been distributed are (1) Food (2) Clothing 
and footwear, and (3) Miscellaneous. The first two groups form above 80% of 
the whole expenditure and others with very small percentage have been included 
in the ‘miscellaneous’ group. No separate groups have been formed for ‘House 
rent’ or ‘Fuel and fire’ because of the insignificant expenditure incurred over 
them (below 1%) and also’ because the prices of kerosene oil or match box 
are not available from 1939-—the base year. 

In the ‘food’ group the prices of Bejhar, Ghee, Mustard oil and Spices are 
not available from the base year. The weights of ghee and mustard oil have 
been imputed to that of wheat because the price of mustard oil depends upon the ` 
price of mustard seed which in turn relates to the price of wheat. Also because 
wheat represents and controls the price movement of most of the foodgrains, and 
also, indirectly the price of other food articles, it has, therefore, been taken as 
representative item of the food group, though all the other items for which 
prices are available have been included in the diagram. Bejhar has been 
given the price of Barley since it is a mixture of the latter with gram or pea 
or both and, therefore, its price depends upon it. The weights of spices have 
been imputed to that of salt to form a sub-group ‘salt and spices’, While 
imputing the weights there are certain items in a group like footwear (in 
group ‘Clothing and footwear’) which cannot be priced in the absence of suit- 
able pricing units (also because of the absence of the same quality throughout 





3, Recommended by the Seventh International Conference of Commonwealth Statis- 
tizians, 1951—quoted in ‘Cost of Living Index numbers in India’—A Morcgraph (Govt. of 


India) p. 4. : 
4. Cost-of-Living Index Numbers im India—A Monograph. (Govt. of India) p. 5. 
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the period from the base year to 1953) and whose weights cannot also be 
reasonably imputed to any of the priced items. ‘Such items are generally 
assumed to follow the price trend of the consumption group to which they 
belong”. Though all the priced items in the group ‘clothing and footwear’ 
have been taken, the male dhoti has been taken as representative of the group 
for the purpose of ‘imputation’. The weight cf shoes has, therefore, been 
imputed to the weight of male dhoti. The ‘miscellaneous’ group consists 
of all the unpriced items and therefore correct imputation’ of weight is 
impossible, . 

(ii) RETAIL PRICES. Retail prices for foodgrains have been taken 
from the U.P. Government fortnightly Gazette. They publish fortnightly prices 
of foodgrains, gur, and salt. The fortnightly prices for the month of August 
have been averaged for the years 1939, 1944, and 1953, for which years the 
agricultural wages are also available.® Where prices for only one fortnight 
are available they have been taken as average for the month. After averaging 
the prices for individual items of food foz every district the averages for every 
item for every revenue division have been calculated. i 


The prices relate to the district headquarters and thus are urban prices. 
The prices of cloth have been collected from a shop-keeper in Agra and the 
same prices have been utilized in all the-cases.- -In -all 89% -of.the . total 
expenditure in case of landless labourers and 87% in case of cultivating labou- 
rers, it has been possible to take into account for compiling the cost-of-living 
index: 
3. COMPILATION OF COST-OF-LIVING INDICES 


On the basis of actual expenditure in family-budgets of 79 families of 
landless labourers and 58 families of cultivating labourers the following weights 
have been derived: ' 


Table No. 1. showing weigats jor landless labourers. 








Groups. Group weights Commodities Commodity weights. 

I. Food 8l Wheat 2 
a ; : Bejhar 33 
Bajra 23 

Gram 5 

Maize '6 

Juar 6 

Pulses 9 

‘Ghee l 

Mustard oil ; 5 

Gur 5 





5. August prices have been taken as representative of the whole year because this basis 
was adopted in the study of ‘Movement of wages and prices’ and the same basis of price 
averages has been maintained. 
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Salt 1) 
0 & U 5 

Spiçes 4) 

100 

Il. Clothing —— == 
and 

Footwear 8 i Male Dhoti 25 
Female Dhoti 10 

- Other clothes 56 

Shoes _ 9 

100 

III. Miscellaneous 11 
100 
Table No. 2 showing weights for cultivating labourers. 
Groups Group weights Commodities Commodity weights. l 

I. Food 79 Wheat 4 
Bejhar 38 

Bajra 16 

Gram 3 

Maize 6 

Juar 7 

Pulses 9 

Ghee 1 

Mustard oil 5 

Gur 6 

Salt i 

& 5 

Spices 4 

100 

Il. Clothing ` © Male Dhoti 24 
and ; Female Dhoti 10 
Footwear 8 Other clothes’ 55 
Shoes ll 

1000o 


HI. Miscell! aneous 13 
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On the basis of the averaged retail prices for different revenue divisions 
the price index has been calculated with 1939 as the base year. 


Table No. 3 showing price indices of different commodities of consumption. 


Commodities 1944 `’ 1949 1953. 


eet nthe cee tn vam e ae rennin 


' Agra Rhikd. Mrt. Agra Rhikd. Mrt. Agra Rhikd. Mrt. 





Food 

1. Wheat 363 350 386° 684 707 796 576 593 650 
2. Barley 279 233 295. 619 556 638 548 501 590 
3. Juar 276 207 315 503 534 703 460 423 502 
4. Bajra 262 218 `295 572 501 .743 498 497. 594° 
5. Gram 234 219 259 437 444 498 500 496 535 
6. Maize ` 261 211 277 265 €00 676 445 485 640. 
7. Arhar Dal 257 245 251 410 408 392 475 416 380 
8. Gur - 98 - 80 87 273 .282 245/297 296 273 
9. Salt _ 117 13 112 166 18 156 133 121 130 
Clothing. RN m a 

“1, Male dhoti 312 517 408 

2. Female dhoti 383 - 7 . 542 359 

3. Markin 338 : 408 354 





The following table gives the result obtained by multiplying the prices 
with the respective weights of individual commodities ofa group and dividing 
‘the sum of these multiples by the total of such weights. 


Table No. 4 showing group index numbers A.—Landless labourers. 














Divisions Food Clothing 

1944" 1949 1953 1944 1949 1953 
Agra 262 535 485 334 458 373 
Ruhelkhand 223 503 465 334 458 373 
Meerut 277 606 533 334 458 3:73 





Table No. 5 showing group index numbers B.—Cultivating labourers. 














Divisions Food Clothing 

-194 1949 1953 1944 1949 1953 
Agra, ` 262 540 493 333 , 460 > 373. 
Ruhelkhand | 225 509 464 333 460 373 


Meerut © 258 601. 538 333 460 373 
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Weighting the above figures by group weights the following tables are 
derived : 


Table No. 6 showing the group weights and the index unmbers. 








Agra Ruhelkhand Meerut 
Group 1944 1949 1953 1944 1949 1953 1944 1949 1953 
Landless 
labourers. 
Food 21,222 43,335°39,285 18,063 40,743 37,665 22,437 49,086 43,173 


Clothing 2,672 3,664 2,984 2,672 3,664 2,984 2,672 3,664 2,984 





Total 23,894 46,999 42,269 20,735 44,407 40,649 25,109 52,750 46,157 











Cost-of- \ 

living index 268- 528 475 233 499 457 382 593 519 
Cultivating 

Labourers 

Food 20,698 42,660 38,947 17,775 40,211 36,656 20,382 47,479 42,502 


Clothing 2,664 3,680 2,984 2,664 3,680 2,984 2,664 3,680 2,986 
~ Total 23,362 46,340 41,931 23,439 43,891 39,640 23,046 51,159 45,486 


Cost-of- 
living index 269 533 482 235 504 456 265 588 523 











From the above table the following table is derived. 


Table No.-showing the cost-of-living index numbers for agricultural labourers 
(1939 as base= 100) 


Type of Agra Ruhelkhand Meerut Western U, P. 
labour l 








1944 1949 1953 1944 1949 1953 1944 1949 1953 1944 1949 1953 





Landless 
labourers. 268 528 475 233 499 457 282 593 519 261 540 483 
_Cultivat- 
ing lab, 269 533 482 235 504 456 265 588 523 256 542 487 





Taking the western U. P. as a whole cost-of-living index for landless 
labourers increased to 261 in 1944 and for cultivating labourers increased to 
a slightly lower extent than for landless labourers—256, At 1949 price level 
the index for landless labourers was 540 and for cultivating labourers it was 
542. After 1949 there was a fall and in 1953 it was found to be 483 in the 
case of landless labourers and 487 in the case of cultivating labourers. Taking 
the three revenue divisions separately the rise is maximum in Meerut division 


*, 
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- Teast in Ruhelkhand division and Agra division falling in between. “Besides 
_ the indices show two things distinctly. First that there’ is no significant 
. difference in the rise of: cost-of-living index for landless’. and cultivating 
labourers, This is because there is no significant difference in the weights 
of articles consumed by them. -Their standard of living is almost similar. 
Secondly, the rise in the cost-of-living was higher during the quinquennium 
` 1944-1949 than during 1939-1914. This is in résponse to the nature of price 
variation during these peridds. 
4. WAGE RATES AND COST OF LIVING 


k A comparison of wage rates and cost-of-living is i in the following 
table. 


Table No. 8 showing the wage rates and cost-of-living. as 1939 ==] 00) 














Cost-olliving indices Index numbers of wages 
Divisions (landless lakourers) (daily wages) | ` 

1944 1953 1944 1953 

Agra 268 — 475 377 468 

_ Ruhelkhand ` 233 - 457 321 515 
Meerut 3 . 282 519 A 502 - _, 607 . 
Western U. P. 261 483 387 523 








.Thė table reveals that taking 1939 as the base wages exceeded the cost- 
of-living index in 1944 in every division. In western U. P. the gap between 
the average cost-of-living index and the daily (median) wage index was 126 
. points.. This gap is due to a peak rise in prices in 1943 and.a_ significant 
fall of them from the later months-of the year.. By December 1944 the prices 
` had gone considerably down. The wages which might have risen in 1943 did 
not fall so much and resulted in a higher wage index than price index in 
1944, and hence the wage index was higher than that of cost of living. > 


The prices again rose after 1944 and recorded a considerable rise in 
1949 and consequently the cost-of-living index for landless labourers’ in 1949 
rose 279 points above that of 1944 in Western U. P. The prices again 
took a downward trend till 1953 and the cost-of-living index fell 67 points 
. below that of 1949. Wages accordingly might have risen during the period 
. 1944-1949 when there was such a significant- risa in prices as to raise the cost- 
. of-living 279 points higher to 1944 level. The fall in wages from 1949 to 1953 
due to lag, again recorded a wage index higher than that of prices and 
. hence higher than the cost-of-living index. Therefore wage index in 1953 is 40 
points higher than ‘the cost-of- living index i in that year. Only-in Agra division 
‘the cost-of- living ‘index exceeds‘that of ` wages in, 1953- and. the difference, is 
“only ‘of 7 points. The reason may be that in. Agra’ ‘the rise in the price 
index from. 1944 to 1949 was least (97%, in: Agra, 123% in Ruhelkhand, 


g 
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and 113% in Meerut). Therefore, the wages had not risen much when the 
prices took a downward trend till 1953. The fall in price index from 1949 
to 1953 was only 7% in Agra and thus wage index might have lagged ‘beh- 
ind and cost-of-living index recorded a slightly higher index than wages. 


5, METHODS OF MINIMISING THE LAG 


When during rising prices the cost-of-living exceeds wages (as in the 
early years of war till 1943, and again in 1949) the lag creates a serious 
problem since it becomes hard for agricultural labourers .to keep their both 
ends meet. The problem is to minimise this lag and enable labourers to 
pullon smoothly. Another situation arises when during a fall in the cost-of- 
living the wage index exceeds the cost-of-living’ index, the problem is 
of keeping the cost-of-living index at the low level in order - to enable 
labourers tc improve the standard of living. This will imply keeping the 
prices low and stable. The lag between agricultural wages and cost-of-living 
may be minimised by (1) a policy of price control and price stabilization. 
During the period of price control, due to uniformity of prices and arrest 
of the free movement of them the cost-of-living did not fluctuate very much 
from time to time or from place to place. (2) a policy of minimum wage 
and provision of the cost-of living allowance whenever the cost-of-living 
index exceeds a prescribed limit. (3) providing foodgrains to labourers 
at a cheap rate so as to compensate the rise not only in food but 
also in other commodities of consumption. In this respect the payment 
of wages to agricultural labourers in kind will prove helpful to them 
in keeping cost-of-living low because through conventional wages in kind the 
labourer gets a good amount of grain at harvests and gur at the time of 
gur making in cane areas. , The gradual shift from kind to cash economy 
ismaking more and more amounts of foodgrains a purchased item which 
affects the cost-of-living index numbers. Therefore a mixed system of cash 
` and kind wages will help in kéeping the lag between wage and cost-of-living 
narrow and the labourers will not benefit by a further shift towards cash 
economy. This means that although the economy is moving towards cash 
economy, the system of paying in kind at least at Rabi harvesting should be 
maintained so long as an effective price-stabilization is not in vogue. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The cost-of-living index moves almost uniformly in case of both 
the landless and cultivating labourers. During the early years of war 
when the prices were rising rapidly wages lagged behind the cost-of- 
living, but during the fallin prices the wage index had exceeded the cost-of 
living index as the case of 1944 and 1953. The excess of wage index over 
that of cost-of-living in these years does not prove any significant improve- 





6. Probably keeping in view the convenience of the farmers and labourers in the 
system of kind payment at the time of harvesting and payments of supplemer:ts with the cash 
wage, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, also lays down that wages shall be paid in cash, 
although payments may be made, cither wholly or partly, in kind in particular cases, 
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ment in the standard of living unless the total employment and total earnings 
show arise. There is no evidence to prove an intreased employment in 
agriculture in recent years. On the contrary there is evidence to show that 
total earnings have gone down.’ It is therefore, necessary to provide more 
employment opportunities in order to increase earnings, besides minimising 
the lag between wages and cost-of-living. 

Moreover, in a period of growing economy, as it is in India at present, 
some changes take place in consumer’s scale of purchases. Also during war 
and post war economic upheavals and interruptions to trade, production 
and supply, some changes in consumer purchases take place though they 
are least in the case of agricultural labourers. The specific problem raised 
by such changes is due to their effects in impairing the accuracy of index 
numbers as a true measure of cost-of-living changes since the economic 
changes make it unlikely that the present consumption habits have for long 
remained typical or will long remain so in future. Therefore “when 
changes in consumption render the weights inappropriate a new series of 
index numbers based on new weights should be calculated.”® The revised 
index numbers should be calculated by linking method and the lag between 
wage index and the revised cost-of-living index should be calculated. 


7. This is evident from the fact that the working of women of labour families as 
labourers is diminishing. Formerly women used to work in good number as agricultural 
labourers on certain agricultural operations and also earned by grinding flour, pounding 
rice etc. brought from other households. But row they have largely given up the job and 
the family depends mostly on the earnings o? the male earner. Also when the labourer 
earns sufficient to live for a few days on it he becomes carsless about getting an employment 
and wastes his labour. Thus, even when there exists opportunity of greater earnings labourer 
does not avail of it and remains contented at the level at which he is living. tae 

8. See Interna‘ional Standardization of Labour statistics, studies and Reports 
series No. 25 (Montreal, 1943, p. 98 (236) quoted in Cost of living statistics I. L. O. 42.” 


DOCTRINE OF COEXISTENCE 


“A. K. Basu CHAUDHURI 


In the history of Political develcpment the idea of realistic and 
dynamic internationalism is not a recent phenomenon. Before the present 
century, the necessity of international cooperation was but seldom seen.’ The ; 
world was so large that-States were not interdependent with the result that . 
wars were local affairs and economic crisis did not affect every country as 
they do to-day. With the advancement cf scientific knowledge the states 
began to come nearer to one another and the idea of isolationism gave place 
to increasing interdependence. On the other hand occasional bloody and 
long wars generated the desire of collective security. Both these factors~’ 
increasing interdependence of the states and the necessity of collective security 
paved the way for future internationalism. 


There are three distinct phases. of internationalism. The method of- 
conciliation-sitting round a green baize table instead of digging trenches 
was the earliest phase of internationalism. Solutions of different problems: 
were found out and were embodied in different treaties, thus, many wars 
were averted. Consequently, many lives were saved. -The next phase of 
internationalism started after the devastating Napoleonic wars, in the form . 
of the Congress System which afterwards took concrete shape in the League 
of Nations and the United Nations Organisation. That is to say, the main i 
characteristic of this phase was that with the help of some international organi- 
sation the statesmen sought to establish peace and security in the world, 
Obviously, it was an improvement over the earlier phase of paper agreements 
between different countries. And the third step in this direction is the phase 
of ‘Coexistence’. The phrase itself is a self explanatory. It allows others also to ` 
exist side by side with one’s ownself. In other words, it does not allow . 
anyone to exist at the cost of others. Here it will not be out of place if we 
just observe one important point, viz. why the earlier two phases of inter- 
nationalism failed. Briefly speaking the only reason to which we can attri- 
bute their failure is the absence of the feeling cf coexistence among the 
nations. Inspite of established international agreements and organisations, 
each nation tried to.dominate over the others. Thus Germany under the 
leadership of Hitler wanted to usurp the independent states of eastern Europe. | 
To-day also we find the United Nations in a dilemma, since the world is 
sharply divided into two broad blocs—the Anglc-U. S. bloc and the Soviet bloc, 
both of them are trying their utmost to finish one another and establish world 
domination. Asa matter of fact if international organisation is to have any 
real meaning at all, the feeling of coexistence should precede it. 


In the earlier phase of our civilisation, among the Christian idea of “live 
and let live” was purely ‘meant for individuals. Again another. dictum of 
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Christianity “love thy neighbour as thy ownself” was primarily meant to guide 
human relations within the State. To turn to our Vedas e.g. Rigveda X183 
these’ principles are more elaborately dealt with :— 


“Come together, speak in harmony, may your minds be alike become 
one conclave, deliberate as one body and may your minds and thought be 
concordant.” In our Indian philosophy the whole world is considered to be 
as one family ( aaa agen ) 

It was only after the establishment of the socialist regime in Russia in 
1917 that the question of ‘coexistence’ in international sphere became a 
problem. The proletarian socialism of Russia was definitely a distinct type of 

state, the like of which the world had never seen before, a state having com- 
pletely different ideology and structure from those of the other states. The 
problem, therefore, was-could such a state possibly exist within the system of 
states almost antagonistic to its ideologies. To-day, the idea of coexistence has 
to be understood not between individuals but between states having different 
ideologies and economic structures. The credit of originating the present form 
of the idea of coexistence goes to Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, the founder of the 
great proletarian State of Russia. Lenin was a firm believer in the idea of 
‘peaceful coexistence’ viz. that the capitalist and the socialist state could exist 
side by side, for there existed already a strong thread that makes the idea more 
concrete viz. economic ties formed between states in the course of centuries. 


“There is a force greater than the desire, will and determination of any 
hostile government or class. This force is the general world economic relations 
which compel them to enter the path of intercourse with us’! Lenin stressed 
in his theoretical works that war between states with different social and 
economic systems is not at all inevitable. Further emphasising the point, he 
said, “War could only retard the development of those ideas for which the 
socialist state was established and lower down the standard of the masses of 
the people. No doubt the socialist system was most suitable for attaining 
the economic and spiritual development of the people, but at the same time, 
Lenin categorically rejected interference in the internal affairs of other states. 
He was of the opinion that socialist system could not be forced upon any 
nation from without, but could be established only by the people of that 
country themselves. Lenin did not confine it merely to theory but also 
proved its practicability by conducting various treaties with those states that 
had formerly been part of or connected with the Russian Empire, and, in 
turn, was recognised by them. In a party report of December 18, 1928, 
Stalin clearly referred to the ‘temporary equilibrium’ of forces that put an 
end to war against U.S.S.R., that ushered the period of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
between the Soviet States and the Capitalist States.’”? d 


Following the foot-prints of the Master, Stalin also adhered to the same 
policy of ‘coexistence’ which ultimately led Russia to enter into the League of 





1. Soviet Land—January 15, 1956, No. 2 pp. 14, 
2, J-V. Stalin’s Works Vol. 7, pp. 294. 
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Nations in 1934, It is worth mentioning that it was the time, when Japan 
and Germany having lost faith in peaceful coexistence withdrew from the 
League. 


At present the doctrine of ‘peaceful coexistence has taken the form of 
‘Panch-Shila’ whichcul minated in the Sino-Indian declaration on Tibet. The 
credit of formulating this new phase of peaceful coexistence goes to Sri 
Jawaharlar Nehru. “India’s contribution to this new situation” said 
Pt. Nehru, “may perhaps be put in one word or two ‘Panch-Shila.’ It 
consists of five principles. These are called Panch-Shila according to the 
Buddhist doctrines prevalent in Indonesia and Burma.’’® It was in the 
preamble of the agreement signed between India and China on April 29, 
1954, that the following five principles were for the first time embodied which, 
later on came to be known as ‘Panch-Shila’:— 


Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignity. 
Non-aggression, 

Non-interference, 

Equality and mutual benefit, and 

Peaceful coexistence. 


oo pN 


The purpose of the agreement was to promote trade and cultural inter- 
course between India and the Tibet region of China.” 


Again, on June 28, 1954, on his way back home from Geneva 
Mr. Chou En Lai, the Prime Minister of China, met Pt. Nehru and issued a 
joint statement re-affirming the principles of Panch-Shila. They also felt 
that these „principles should be applied in their relations with other countries 
in Asia as well as in other parts of the World. 


After this, the value of “Panch-Shila” was realised and several countries 
readily accepted the “Panch-Shila” as a guiding factor in their relations with 
other countries. Russia, China, Burma, Combodia, Indonesia, Laos, Viet 
Nam, Nepal, Eygpt, Poland and Yugoslavia have expressed their strict 
adherence to the doctrine of ““Panch-Shila.” In June 1955, when Pt. Nehru 
visited U.S.S.R. in the joint statement of Marshal Bulganin and Pt. Nehru 
(June 22, 1955) the idea of non-interference was slightly developed. It runs 
as follows : ““Non-interference in each other’s internal affairs for any reason of 
an economic, political or ideological character.’?. “The Government of 
U.S.§.R.”, stated Marshal Bulganin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers,* 
“invariably follows, in its foreign policy, the principles of peaceful coexistence. 
of states with different social systems which were advanced by the great 
Viadimir Ilyich Lenin. The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is directed 
towards further easing of international tension, strengthening confidence in 
relations between states in the interests of adjusting and settling international 
- problems by negotiation, ensuring general security.and a suitable and everlast- 





3. B. K. Akhori—Origin and growth of Panch-Shila. Hist. & Pol. Sc. Jour. Vol. 
III p. 15. 
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ing peace.” It is, on the basis of “Panch-Shila” alone, that cne can hope to 
- banish “fear and mistrust from their minds and thus lower world tensions.” 
If such be the unique results of this great philosophy, let us probe déep 
into it and find out in what circumstances it can yield the best rasults. That 
-is to say, if like the previous treaties and agreements, this is also confined to 
. mere paper declarations alone, then it can hardly justify its claims to be an 
important landmark in the history of internationalism. Instead, it requires 
thorough cleanliness of heart of both the parties so that not a single grain of 
suspicion exist’as otherwise the whole edifice of ‘Panch-Shila’ would topple 
-down, Taking the primary unit ofa society, family, we find that a healthy 
. relationship among the members of a family can exist only when there is no 
. misunderstanding among themselves. It is then alone that a sense of tolerance 
develops and each begins to rely on the other. Itis on the basis of these. 
characteristics-clear understanding, faith in others and unique sense of tolerance 
“that a family becomes one solid unit, gains strength and moves onward. 
Similarly, if each nation also begins to practice these things in its dealings 
with other nations then alone could the principles of the ‘Panch-Shila’ 
fructify. Suppose for a moment, country ‘A’ distrusts country ‘B’ on’ some 
ground which is basically false, can it be ever possible to establish a relation- 
‘ship between the two on the ‘Panch-Shila’ doctrine ? Even if it is possible, 
it will remain only in paper and never realisable in practical life. 


Another fundamental requirement for: the success of the doctrine of 
coexistence is the complete abolition of colonialism. Coexistence and coloni- 
alism are incompatible with each other. In the system of colonial rule how 
can we say that to the colonies we are giving right to coexist with free 
countries of the world ? This is the starting point of all troubles and gives 
rise to unrest in the international sphere. In brief, in order to make the 
_ Principles of ‘Panch-Shila’ practicable as well as realisable, as opposed to 

mere utopian idealism, itis imperative for us to establish congenial climate for 
_ their growth. 

Now let us notice some of the objections that have been put before the 
` originators of the Panchshila by the opponents. It is in this context alone that 
we will-be able to evaluate its real merit. In the first place, itis said that the 
` terms that are used in the Panch-Shila such as, ‘territorial integrity’, ‘non- 
` aggression’, ‘non-interference’, ‘equality’ and ‘coexistence’ have been variously 

interpreted so as to have varied meanings. Undoubtedly these words are 
` vague but they are sufficiently clear to convey the spirit that lies behind them. 
- The confusion is centred round the word ‘coexistence’ which is comparatively 
a new word in the political vocabulary. It cannot mean the existence of the 
Status quo. If it implies certain changes, how can such changes be brought 
about ? By evolution or by revolution ? In doing so, the idea of coexistence 
may altogether be lost. Again, should it be taken to mean as the existence of 
two antagonistic ideologies side by side e.g. communism and capitalism or 





4. Quoted by I. O. Ovisany. Soviet Land Jan. 15—1956 pp. 15. 
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different states how so-ever they may have animosity between themselves or 
the different institutions completely contradictory to each other, for instance 
U.N.O. and S.E.A.T.O. and N. A. T. O. The answer to these questions are 
“quite clear. As to the first, it may be said that the changes by one country 
should not be made at the cost of another country as far as possible and so far it . 
is justifiable on the ground of morality. To the second question, the idea of 
coexistence primarily refers to the different ideolegies upon which the present 
state systems rest. 

The second objection against ‘Panch-Shila’ is that its principles are illusive, 
because it is thought that the peaceful coexistence between communism and ca- 
pitalism is not possible ‘except as a temporary expedient’. This view becomes all 
the more clear ifwe turn our eyes to the following passage of Mr. Raymond 
L. Gartoff who writes, “The Soviet conception of ‘peaceful coexistence’ is one of 
the hardest to define and document, for the simple reason that it is not a basic 
doctrinal belief......but is rather a vaguely formulated contradiction of doctrine, 
originally devised to legitimize the establishment of Soviet diplomatic relations, 
later, adopted as an effective weapon in Soviet and world communist propo- 
ganda. Perhaps Mr. Raymond Gartoff had in his mind what Lenin said in 
April 1916 which apparently, ‘seems to be quite contradictory. “Every 
‘peace programme’ is a deception of the people and a piece of hypocracy, 
unless its principal object is to explain to the masses the need for a revolution 
and to support, aid and develop the revolutionary struggle for the masses”. 

It was in 1918, when Russia was encircled by capitalist armed blockade and 
intervention which lasted for 3 years that Lenin thought of concluding some 
agreement with some nearest capitalist countries for their own safety. Conse- 
quently the treaty of Brest-Litovsk between Russia and Germany came into 
existence. This was the first example of peaceful coexistence between capita- 
list and socialist countries. But this step was not unanimously hailed by the 
Russian communists themselves. Some orthodox marxist could not reconcile 
the marxian philosophy with this step of Lenin’s foreign policy. While from 
some capitalist corners it gave rise to suspicion for they believed that this form 
of coexistence arose not out of their genuine desire to live peacefully, but out 
of sheer necessity. The hesitation of the capitalist thinkers could not easily be 
ignored specially in the face of Lenin’s own confession. He said in clear one 
word ‘think’ before the 8th Party Congress in 1919, ‘We are living not only 
„in a state, but in a system of states and the existence of the Soviet Republic 
side by side with the imperialist states, for a long time, is unthinkable, One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And before the end comes, a series of 
frightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will 
be inevitable’s, , 

` Butas late as December 1952, Stalin in a press interview to Mr. James 
Reston, Diplomatic correspondent of the New York Times said very plainly, 
“I believe that war between the U. S. A. and the U.S. S. R. cannot be 


5. J.V. Stalin’s Warks Vol. 8 pp. 70-71. 1954. 
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regarded as inevitable and that the two countries can, in future, live at peace 
with each other.” The problem, then, before us is how to reconcile these 
two contradictory statements. The answer to such problems cannot be better 
given than what N. S. Khrushchev said in his report to the 20th Party 
Congress last year (1956). Briefly speaking his contention is that the Marxist- 
Leninist precept that wars are inevitable as long as imperialism exists was 
evolved when imperialism was ‘an all embracing world system’ and the 
forces oppcsing were weak in their organisation, But at present the situation 
has considerably changed. No doubt, capitalists still exist and they will 
continue their drive towards military gambles and aggression and ultimately 
may try to unleash war. On the other hand, the social and political 
forces have strengthened themselves to a great extent and could easily prevent 
any such move on the part of the capitalist adventurists. 


We can have our own opinion also with regard to the ‘inevitability of 
war. It is an admitted fact that if at all the third world war begins, it will 
be recorded as the deadliest war that has ever been fought on this planet, 
the result being that it would bring the destruction of civilization which 
‘would not make any distinction between the capitalist and communist coun- 
tries. This is the view that has been expressed alike by the capitalist and the 
communist camps. The reason for such a beliefis not unknown tous. It is 
on account of the tremendous effect that the nuclear weapons possess. 
Naturally, under such circumstances ‘coexistence’ becomes inevitable, may be, 
out of sheer necessity, for both the capitalist and the communist. And what is 
more important is the fact that we have to create a climate for its proper 
growth. As far as the question of the tangible results of ‘“Panch-Shila” is 
concerned, it cannot completely be denied that it has certainly changed the 
minds of the statesmen and opened before them a new phase of human life. 
Pt. Nehru very significantly said before the House on September 17, 1955 
recalling the situation that existed six months ago, “At that time, there’ was 
the danger ofa catastrophe of a world war or something leading to it. The 
guns were loaded and the fingers were on the triggers......... the situation has 
now improved greatly during these six months. The guns are still loaded, but 
fingers are not on the triggers......... there are numerous dark spots and 
danger zones. Nevertheless, there has been an improvement in the at- 
mosphere all round and for the first time, people all over the world have a 
sense of relief and a sense that war is not inevitable. In fact, it can well 
be avioded. This amply reflects the value of ‘‘Panch-Shila” as operating in 
the present limited atmosphere. The Geneva Agreement on Indo-China 
(1954) and the Summit Conference (1955) concluded successfully because it 
may be presumed of the changing climate in international atmosphere due 
to the wide popularity that the “‘Panch-Shila” gained throughout the world. 
The Russo-Yugoslav Declaration was signed on June 2, 1955, ending their 7 
year old quarrel endorsing, substantially, the ‘Panch-Shila”. 4 
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Is it all that the ‘“Panch-Shila” sought to bring about? Certainly not. It 
is‘only an infinitesimal part of the ultimate result. Viewing the situation as 
it exists now, impartially, we will see that the U. S. A. particularly could not 
rely on the peaceful coexistence with the U.S. S. R. or with the communist 
China. The attitude of the American statesmen is clear. Only three months 
back, President Eisenhower in a personal message, rejected the Soviet Premier’s 
proposal for a treaty of friendship and cooperation between the United States 
and the Soviet Union on the ground that it would creat an ‘illusion’ in the 
minds of the people that a stroke of the pen can produce results which, in fact, 
can be achieved only by a change in mind and action.6 Thus, the course of 
peace will be weakened. To a neutral country like India and its people, such a 
plea simply sounds nothing less than an absurdity. According to this thesis, 
all paper agreements are useless. Atleast, it morally binds country to respect 
the agreements to which it isa party. When there is an absence of faith between 
the two blocs and each misunderstands the other, not only does coexistence 
becomes a utopian dream, but each bloc is screwed up to face bullets from the 
opposite side. Hence comes the need of N. A. T. O., S. E.A.T.O., M.E.D.O, 
the Baghdad Pact on the one hand and the Warsaw Treaty on the other. 

Under such circumstances why “Panch-Shila” alone but any attempt 
howsoever, sincere it may be, at world peace is bound to crumble. For the 
success of anything, we require certain pre-réquisite conditions, in the 
absence of which it seldom thrives. No doubt, people all the world over 
genuinely desire peace, but, without sincere wish to accommodate others, 
the very yearning to coexist is missing and, therefore, ‘“‘Panch-Shila” is also, 


only partially, successful. 

In the end, we may mark the biological significance of ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ which side has not yet been worked out properly, though it 
has been discussed by ancient philosophers. As early as 1927, Acharya J. C. 
Bose in his Presidential Address to the Indian Science Congress dealt with 
the subject entitled “The Unity of life’. It is wrong to say that the Law 
of Nature is nothing but a struggle for coexistence. In the course of his 
address Acharya Bose said, “to regard conflict as the only factor in evolution is 
to misunderstand the Laws of Nature”, he continued further “fore more 
potent than competition is mutual aid and cooperation in the scheme of 
life”. This poses a question how than does evolution go on, in animal 
life, if the struggle for existence is not the factor? This is done through the 
mutual adjustment to their surroundings which is afterwards handed over to 
the next generation. Professor MacBride is of the opinion that ‘variation, 
is due to the different efficacy with which the individual responds to the 
influence of the environment and that this is due to the varying amount 
of vigour possessed by the animal and that vigour is the one thing which 
varies continually and that natural selection chooses not the random variation 
but the individual which is most responsive to the environment.” In 


ae 





6. Appeared in the Hindustan Standard 29.1.56. 
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conformity with this view, Dr. Hora suggests “Natural selection is not force 
but a method” and that method is “to keep the organism in direct adapta- 
tion to its environmental relations so that as these latter changes, the org- 
anism changes with them.” Naturally we come to the conclusion that 
mutual aid and cooperation is not only a political necessity as is embodied 
in “Panch-Shila” but a biological urgency. “We have got to have coexist- 
ence” as Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon said before the Youth Rally on 8th 
August 1955, otherwise the altérnation is amply obvious that is co-destruction. 
But let us not forget that “the Five Principles are not end in themselves” as 
E. Soares writes, “but only the means for the evolution of a pattern of 
collective security, as prelude to a constructive and peaceful approach to 
world problems.’’? Í 

People may consider the implementation of the doctrine of “Panch- 
Shila? as a philosopher’s ideal but they forget that without ideal no good 
can ever be achieved. Hence, it is essential that this ideal should be given a 
practical shape in all aspects of our life so that we may live peacefully and 
prosperously A. Z. Baker, President, Rotary International has very rightly 
said, “without practical expression, an ideal dies in disillusionment, without 
the ideal realism is pointless”. 

The joint statement of Mr. Oyrankiewiez and Mr. U. Nu. Premiers of 
Poland and Burma with regard to ‘‘Panch-Shila” is quite significant and 
hopeful. They said that they are convinced that peace could be safe-guarded 
and consolidated on the basis of respect for the Five Principles of peaceful 
coexistence. Both sides reaffirmed that the relations between their own 
countries would continue to be based on the Five Principles. It is the pro- 
found belief of the two Governments that the Five Principles should be applied 
to relations between all nations. They further expressed that application of 
the policy of coexistence and international cooperation would make for 
relaxation of tension and thus, pave the way for a firm and eduring peace. 
(issued on 21 March 1957 on the eve of Polish Premier’s departure for Combo- 
dia from Rangoon). 





7. E. Saare.s “The Ethics of Go-Existecce”. Mod. Rev. July 1955 p. 44. 


TRENDS IN CREDIT CONTROL POLICY OF THE RESERVE BANK 
OF INDIA SINCE 1951 


K. K. SHARMA 


This paper seeks to set forth the main trends in the credit policy of the 
Reserve Bank of India since the middle of November 1951. In this connec- 
tion, reference will be made to, the three main steps taken by the Reserve 
Bank of India, namely, (1) the raising of the Bank Rate of the Reserve Bank 
of India in the middle of November 1951 from 3 per cent to 3} per cent, (2) 
simultaneous announcement by the Reserve Bank of India that, save in excep- 
tional circumstances, the Reserve Bank of India would refrain from buying 
Government Securities to meet the requirements of scheduled banks, but that 
it would continue to grant advances against Government and other approved 
securities under section 17(4)(a), and (2) the evolving of the Bill Market 
Scheme in January 1952. 


The circumstances leading to the rise in the Bank Rate were these. In 
various countries, the banks were generally able to respond to the demands 
made on them for credit. They owned government securities which had been 
placed with them during the War and which could be realized in the post- 
war period without difficulty for the banxs especially when the securities were 
in the form of short-term paper. Many business enterprises also held amounts 
of Government securities which they could mobilise to secure funds for their 
post-War investments. To assist the Gevernment in repaying maturing secu- 
rities, the Central Banks often had to advance the necessary funds by creating 
new money. The Central Bank in mary countries, Sweden and India for 
instance, intervened by way of open-market operations to sustain the quota- 
tions of Government bonds, although this meant putting new money into the 
- market. There were no genuine savings at the back of all this new money. 
The total expenditure of the country pursuing such a policy exceeded the 
resources currently available, thereby leading to rising prices and increasing 
imports which led to the decline in monetary reserves and to a deficit in the 
balance of payments. The old securities could not serve as a basis for new 
investments without a proportionate amount of current savings. It was, 
therefore, not enough for the banks to have government securities to serve as 
the basis of financing investments. Hence it was necessary to limit the volume 
of investment to the amount of genuine savings becoming available. 

Even before the Korean War, wholesale prices had begun to rise in the 


U.S.A. and in countries which had devalued their currencies. This is clear 
from the following table: —~* 





* International Financial Statistics issued by the I.M.F. and Statement 2, Reserve Bank 
of India’s Annual Report on Currency and Finance, 1954. For details, also see an Article 
entitled ‘Return to An Active Credit Policy by P. Jacobssan published in Reserve Bank 
of India Bulletin, December 1951, 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in selected countries 
P= Wholesale ‘prices, c==Cost of Living 
( Base 1948=100 } 


Year Australia Canada France India U. K. U. S. A. 


P Cc P C P C P CO P C -P Cc 
1949 112 109 103 104 112 118 104 103 105 103 95 99 
1950 132 120 109 107 121 131 109 103 120 106 99 100 
1951 163 146 124 118 155 154 120 107 146 116 110 108 


The above table indicates that wholesale prices and cost of living in 
selected countries were rising even before the Korean War. Itis, therefore, 
questionable whether they could have maintained a balanced position without 
introducing a stiffer credit policy, including an increase in interest rates, even 
if the Korean War had not taken place. Once, however, the Korean conflict 
had started, the situation had changed so significantly that a new credit policy 
was called for. The price rise exposed the credit system of almost every 
country to a severe strain. Secondly, the increased burden of rearmament 
made it more difficult than ever before for individual countries to achieve a 
budget surplus large enough to add to the flow of current savings. Hence 
most countries decided to make increased use of the means of credit policy to 
fight nflation. Discount rates were, therefore, increased in Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden and the U.S.A. and 
long-term interest rates were raised in many other countries, including Norway 


and Great Britain. 

As a general rule, an effective limitation of the volume of credit pre- 
supposes a certain increase in the level of interest rates. Of course, the 
degree of increase has varied from country to country, but it is possible to 
distinguish certain broad groups. In countries like Italy, France and Ger- 
many where prices rose very abruptly, the long-term market interest rates 
varied between 6 to 8 per cent. In countries where the War and Post-War 
rise in prices was kept within fairly moderate bounds, the increase in the rate of 
interest has been more limited. In Switzerland, for instance, the long-term ` 
rates of interest rose to about 34 per cent. in 1946 and then fellto below 3 
per cent. In Belgium, Great Britain and the Netherlands the yield of long-term 
Government securities was kept between 34 to 44 per cent. 


After 1950 various countries took steps to moderate the expansion in the 
credit volume. The adoption of a restrictive credit policy with higher 
interest rates would lead to reduced prices. This would lead toa 
contraction of the volume of means of payment in circulation. Further, 
commercial and industrial firms would sell part of their commodity stocks 


to meet their commitments. 
There is also another view that higher interest rates will lead to higher 


costs. This would raise prices.and wages which would lead to rise in prices. 
For instance, it has been calculated that a rise of 1 per cent. in interest rates 
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would cause l4 per cent. rise in the cost of living. *Hence to keep prices 
under check it is necessary to keep down interest rates. The keeping down of 
interest rates also means that the Central Bank has to support the prices of 
Government bonds by issuing fresh money. This would raise prices and deplete 
monetary reserves. Monetary reserves fall because of the open market policies 
of the Central Bank. In Sweden, the depletion of the monetary reserves led to 
a greater devaluation of the currency than would otherwise have been 
necessary. Hence if interest rates are maintained artificially ata low level, 
price rise must be considered inevitable. 

Thus taking all things into consideration, ar increase in interest rates is 
likely to lead to lower prices than would be the case otherwise. Since the 
autumn of 1950 credit conditions were.made stiffer in a number of countries. 
This contributed to the decline in wholesale prices on the world markets in the 
spring of 1951. 

The policy of credit control in India in the middle of November 1951 
must be understood in the light of the above economic background. The 
Reserve Bank increased the Bank Rate from 3 to 34 per cent. with effect from 
November 15, 1951. This was a hint to the banking world to exercise greater 
caution and restraint in giving credit to, its customers. The success of the 
measure was bound to depend toa great extent on the co-operation of the 
commercial banks. If they would co-operate with the monetary authorities 
in their action of having raised the bank rate, direct control on bank credit 
would be unnecessary, which, if resorted to, would be irksome alike to the 
monetary authorities and the banks. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that 
direct credit control is a more effective way of canalising credit into desirable 
channels and of preventing it from going into the undesirable sectors of the ` 
economy. r 

To make the Bank Rate effective the Reserve Bank decided to withdraw 
support to Government of India securities, which it had been following in the 
past years. Asa result of this support, banks sold Government securities on 
which they were earning low rates of interest to the Reserve Bank. of India 
and converted them into cash and lent same at attractive rates of interest. 
The result was that the Reserve Bank of India was unable to exercise effective 
control over bank credit. 

The following table shows the growth of sheduled bank credit as a result 
of this policy :— 

` (Base 1948-49 = 100) 


Year Balances with Excessof Balances Total scheduled. 
the Reserve over the statutory bank credit 
Bank minimum i ʻ 

1949-50 85:9 82:9 100:2 

1950-51 79°3 68°6 104:0 

1951-52 748 59-2 124-9 





` * For details regarding credit control and its offerets on price level and cost of living, see 
‘Return to An Active Credit Policy’ by P. Jacobson, December 1951 Number of the 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, ; i 
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The table below shows the investment of the scheduled banks in Govern- 
ment securities, the Reserve Bank’s holdings of Government securities and the 
growth of scheduled bank credit: — 


(Figures in crores of rupees) 


Year Investments of Reserve Bank’s Scheduled Total credit 
scheduled banks holdings of bank 
in Government Government advances 
securities securities 
1949-50 wae . _ 49342 426.74 442.09 
1950-51 a, 515-94 447-03 458°90 
1951-52 eee 585°83 - 523-69 557-80 


The above table shows that between 1949-50 and 1951-52, the Reserve 
Bank of India’s holdings of Government securities rose by about Rs. 92 crores. 
The advances made by the scheduled banks during the same period rose by 
about Rs. 97 crores and the total credit created by them rose by about 
Rs. 116 crores. 


The following table shows the investments of the scheduled banks in 
Government  securities:—-@ 


(Figures in crores of rupees) 


Last Friday of Investments in government securities 
September 1950 363-90 
October 1950 370-68 
November 1950 . 369.65 
‘December | 1950 357-03 
January 1951 349°35 a 
February 1951 318-21 . 
March 1951 31550 
April 1951 304°61 
May 1951 296'51 
June 1951 295-02 
July 1951 i 299.32 
August 1951 314-39 
September 1951 31328 


The above table shows that in the busy season of 1950-51 from Novem- 
ber 1950 to May 1951, the holdings of Government securities of the schedu- 
led banks fell from about Rs. 370 crores to about Rs. 297 crores in May 
1951, 





* This and the following table have been prepared from the Annual Report ofthe R,B.I. 
on Currency and Finance for 1954. 
@ Prepared from the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. January, 1952. 
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which means a fall of about Rs. 73 crores. The scheduled banks were thus mone- 
tising the public debt, leading to inflationary conditions. 

The money supply with the public was increasing as shown in the 
following table:—* : 


Year i Money supply with 
Š - the public 
(In crores of rupees) 
1949-50 1865.26 
1950-51 2,005°89 . 
1951-52 1,828.85 


The scheduled banks’ credit in the busy season of 1950-51 from Sept- 
ember 30, 1950 to May 11, 1951 expanded by Rs. 172.7 crores. The investments 
of scheduled banks in Government securities fell by about Rs. 60 crores, while 
the holdings of rupee securities in the Reserve- Banks of India’s portfolio rose 
by about Rs. 83 crores. It ‘is clear that a credit expansion of this order 
would neutralise the efforts made to conircl credit through budgetary 
controls. 

In this connection, the remark of the Bank for International Settlements 
in its 21st Annual Report is apposite:@ 

Tf long-term interest rates are allowed to find their natural level, central 
banks will not have to issue any newly created purchasing power for the pur- 
pose. of lending artificial support to quotations of Government bonds. Indeed, 
it seems to be increasingly realised that central banks should refrain from any 
measures actively expanding the volume of credit. It would, in any case, be 
a wasteful policy to seek, on the one hand, to secure a budget surplus and 
then, on the other, to fritter away the effect by open-market operation of the 
central bank.” 

Further, a perusal of the detailed analysis of the pattern of advances 
of Scheduled Banks made by the Reserve Bank of India for 1950-51 
shows that advances against bullion to shroffs and. dealers in bullion 
alone rose from Rs. 12 crores to Rs. 18 crores. This suggests that at least 
part of the increased speculative activity in bullion may have been financed 
by recourse to bank credit. The review of the. Reserve Bank Bulletin con- 
cludes that “personal and unclassified advances together continued to account 
for nearly one-fifth of the advance of all banks and may possibly conceal ad- 
vances of a speculative nature.” %, 

The measures announced on November 14,1951, namely, the raising of 
the bank Rate from 3 to 34 per cent. and the stoppage of open market pur- 
chases of Government securities by the Reserve Bank of India except in excep- 
tional cases, were expected to raise the cost of bank credit and to limst its 
amount as a consequence. They were expected to discourage the floatation 





*This table is prepared from Statements 17 and 21 of the Annual Report of the resecve 
Bank of India on Currency and Finance for 1954 and 1955 resp .ctively. 

@ Quoted in Commerce, Bombay dated November 17, 1951. 

% See Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, Octoker 1951, page 727. 
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of unsound enterprises and the functioning of unsound buisness concerns. It 
was expected that there would be dishoarding of stocks by the stokists, leading 
to the arrest: of a rise in prices. The measures were expected to create confi- 
dence in money. i u 


The reaction of businessmen, bankers and institutional investors to the 
measures announced by the Reserve Bank was not uniform. Some welcomed 
the action as a long over-due step ‘necessary to fight inflation, while others felt 
that they would send prices up by raising the cost of credit which would ulti- 
mately be passed on to the consumers. 


The following were the arguments against the steps taken by the 
Reserve Bank of India regarding indirect credit control :— 


' 1. Putting the advances of the scheduled banks at Rs. 500 crores, $ per 
cent. rise in Bank Rate would mean an increase of Rs. 2.5 crores 
in interest charges. There are other sources of credit besides 
scheduled bank credit advanced to trade, industry, commerce and 

agriculture. Tne amount of this additional credit would be the 
same as that of scheduled bank credit. In this sector, the 
increase in interest rates might be higher even. 


2. There might be heavy capital depreciation in existing 
investments, leading to a loss of confidence of the investing 
public. 


3. The practical efficacy of higher interest rates was in doubt. The 
policy that was being pursued by the Reserve Bank of India during 
the last two years of allowing the rate of interest to rise gradually 
by allowing the yield on Government securities to go up was 
considered better than the bold action taken by the Bank in the 
middle of November 1951. The slow process was preferred for 
three reasons. Firstly, the slow process would not have a demoralising . 
effect on the stock exchanges, specially on the gilt-edged section, 
Secondly, it was said that at the time when the action was taken 
by the Reserve Bank of India, there was no large-scale hoarding of 
goods. for speculative purposes. It was apprehended that the 
steps would handicap the industries which would have to build 
up a larger volume of stocks as a precautionary measure in ‘the 
unsettled international situation. Thirdly, consumer spending would 
not be affected by the steps, for unlike Western countries, consumer 
spending is not financed in India through bank credit. DES 


Hence according to this view, the Reserve Bank of India 
committed a mistake in announcing its intention not to buy 
Government securities save in special cases. The announcement 
of the Reserve Bank unnecessarily created panic among the 
investors and aggravagated the downward trend in the gilt-edged 
market. Ifthe Reserve Bank had quietly withdrawn from the 
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‘open market without making its intention public, the gilt-edged 
market would not have been so bearish as it became as a result 
‘ of the announcement of the Reserve Bank of India. 


The steps taken by the Reserve Bank of India. produced quick effects. 
In the money markets interest rates went up. The Imperial Bank raised its 
discount rate for Hundis from 4 to 44 per cent. Its general advance rate was 
also raised from 34 to 4 per cent. Its rate for call loans to banks 
against Government securities for sums amounting to Rs. 5 lakhs and over 
was raised from 2% per cent. to 3 per cent. The other scheduled 
banks also increased their rates of interest by 4 to 4 per cent for deposits 
and advances. There was a fall in the prices of equities and Government 
securities. : 


The immediate effects on the gilt-edged market were towards a 
decline in the prices of gilt-edged securities. The decline in December 
1951 was more gradual than in Novemker, when there was sharp break 
in prices, following the raising of the Bank Rate on November. 14. The 
comparative steadiness was due to the re-emergence of official support 
early in December for the 3 per cent. ncn-terminable loans at Rs. 80. The 
All-India index number of Reserve Bank of India for Govérnment of India’s 
securities (base 1938=100) fell from 96.8 in Novembcr to 92.0 in December 
1951 as against 99.2 in December “1950. The following. table shows the 
trend in the yields on.some selected loans since the. raising of the Bauk Rate: 
The yields as on December 29, 1950 have also been -added. * 


Yields as on 
sa Loans -December 29, November 14, December 3, Teata 29, 1951 


1950- © 1981@ © . 1951@@ . i 
owe at oa e  -% 1 Yo 
3 per cent 1986 or later 3.23F 3.25F + 3.75F 3.73F 
28% 1976 ` 3.11 3.41 3.67 3.82 
3% 1970-75E. 3.22 3.52 3.97 3.87 
4% 1960-70E 2.93 ` 3.14 < 3.53 3.78 
22% 1960 2.95 - - 18:33 "+ 3.79 . 3.59 
3% 1957 7 7 993 + 6802 + 3.89... 848. - 


The Reserve Bank of India’s all-India index number of security prices 
(Base : 1938==100) for State loans fell from 97.6 in acne to 96.8 in 
December. 


' In sympathy with the gilt-edged piston the fixed-dividend industrial 
securities index showed a decline from 97.0 in November to 94.1 in 
December 1951. Except during the week ended’ December 22, it showed a 
steady decline. ‘ sak 


*Taken from the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin January 1952, page 3 
@ Before the raising of the Bank Rate‘@@ Pre-support level. 
. F— Flat Yield ; E—Earliest date of redemption i i 
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That the steps taken by the Reserve Bank of India led to a reduction in 
bank credit is clear from the following table :— 


Year Scheduled Banks’ Total Scheduled Bank © 
Advances Credit 
(Figures in crores of rupees) 
1950-51 447.03 458.90 
1951-52 523.59 557.80 
1952-53 461.64 517.37 
1953-54 442.49 509.26 


The following table shows the indices of scheduled bank credit both 
before and after credit control of the R. B. India :— 
(Base 1948-49=100) Total Sheduled Bank Credit 


1950-51 104.0 
1951-52 ` 124.9 
1952-53 117.2 
1953-54 115.4 


Both the above tables show that in 1951-52, the scheduled bank 
credit was at its highest level. Thereafter. it began to decline, indicating 
the effect of the credit control measures announced by the Reserve Bank 
of India in the middle of November 1951. 

The following table shows the variations in scheduled bank credit 
for three. years in the slack season and the busy season :— 

(Figures in crores of rupees) 
1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 


Slack season Busy Season Slack Season Busy Season Slack Busy 
May 13, 1959 Sept. 30, May 12, 1951 Oct. 27, Season Season 
to Sept. 29, 1950 to May; toOct. 26, 1951 to April 12, Oct. 25 


1950 11, 1951 1951 ` April 11, 1952 to 1952 to 
1952 Oct. 24, May 8, 

1952 1953 

—62 +172.7 —84.5 +91.7 —1166 +78.1 


According to the table, the contraction in every subsequent slack season 
is greater than in the preceding slack season ; while the addition to the 
credit in every subsequent busy season is progressively less than in the 
preceding busy season. 

The holdings of the Government securities of the scheduled banks were 
of the value of Rs. 313. 39 crores in November 1951. They continued decli- 
ning up to April 1952 and thereafter, the holdings began to rise,- In April 
1952, the value of the gilt-edged holdings of the scheduled banks came down 
to Rs. 294. 72 crores, which indicates nervous selling. Thereafter, they began 
to go up till in November 1952, they stood at Rs. 321. 54 crores. 

With regard to the position of the money rates, it may be, pointed out 
that up to November 14, 1951 till the Bank Rate remained at 3 per cent. the 
call loan rate of the Imperial Bank of India for Rs. 5 lakhs and over was 
highest 3 in January-March and lowest 2% in April-January both for 1949-50 
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and for 1950-51. After the raising of the Bank Rate to 3$ per cent the 
highest call money rate of the Imperial Bank of India for loans up to Rs. 5 
lakhs and over rose to 34 and the lowest remained 2}. For loans below Rs. 5 
lakhs. the highest rate rose from 34 to 3$. The Hundi rate rose to 4 per cent. 
from 34 per cent. and the advance rate went up from 34 to 4 per cent. in 
January-March and later to 44 per cent. 


The following table shows the poet of the rise in Bank Rate in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras :— 
; Per cent, per annum 


BOMBAY MARKET 


Larger Banks ‘ Smaller banks 
including exchange i 
banks 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 
1949-50 l} 4 1} į 
April-May June March April-May June-October 
1950-51 1} Ło å 1} l 
Jan.-March June-January Feb.-March June-Dec. 
1951-52 3 4 34 14 
Feb.March Sept.-November March April-May & Sept. 
Nov. 


CALCUTTA MARKET 


In Calcutra Market, since 1948-49, the highest and the lowest call 
money rates remained at 2 and $ per cent. respectively up to Nov. 14, 1951. 
In March 1952, the highest call money rate went up to 2} per cent. and in 
1952-53, it went up to3 per cent. while the lowest rate went up to l4 
per-cent. . i 


MADRAS MARKET 


In this market, the call money rate varied between # and 14 up to the 
middle of November 1951. Thereafter, in March 1952, the highest rate rose to 
3% and in April-December, the lowest rate went up to 3 per cent. In 1952- 
53, in April and June, the highest rate remained at 34 per cent.; while the 

lowest rate went up to 14 per cent. 


The following table shows the changes in the deposit rates in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras markets both before and after the changes in the Bank 
Rate in November 195] :— 


BOMBAY 
Highest Lowest 
1950-51 2% Jan. March 1 June-November, 
1951-52 3; March _ 1 April and May 


1952-53 32 April, May 22 August 
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: CALCUTTA |! 
1950-51 Highest -- Lowest ` 
: 3 4 
July-March April-June 
1951-52 2} 4 : 
December- March April-Nov, 
1952-53 24 
MADRAS 
: Highest -~ Lowest 
1950-51 i 
1951-52 24 rs 
March April-Dec. 
Feb. 
1952-53 l 24 $ 2 
Feb-March April-Feb. . 


The above table shows three months’ deposit rates in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras markets. In Bombay, before the rise in Bank Rate, the highest 
and the lowest rates were 21 and I per cent. respectively. They went up to 
3% per cent. and 1? per cent, respectively. In Calcutta market, they. went up 
from $ and } to 24 and 4 respectively, while in Madras, they went up from 

zt per cent. and # per cent. respectively to 24 and 2 respectively. 


The six months deposit rates in Bombay market went up from 2% 
(highest) and 14 (lowest) before the ‘change to 3} (highest) and 2 (lowest) 
respectively. Inthe Calcutta market, they went up from 1 per cent. highest 
and per cent. (lowest) to 14 and 2 per cent. respectively. In Madras 
Market, the average was 3 per cent. before the change, but after the change 
the highest rate rose to 2 per cent. in Dec. March, while the lowest remained 
as before, 


In 12 months, deposit rates in Bombay market went up from 2 per cent. 
in April, May, February and March (highest) to 24 per cent. in Nov. and Dec. 
1951-52 and to 2? per cent. in April, May, November-March in 1952-53 ; 
while the lowest rate rose from 14 per cent. in 1950-51 (June-Jan.) to 12 per 
cent. in 1951-52 April-November and to 2 per cent. in 1952-53 (April-Septem- 
ber, November and December). ; 


The Bazar Bill rate, i.e. the rate at which bills of small traders are dis- 
counted by Shroffs, was 8} highest and 74 lowest in Bombay market in 1949-50. 
The corresponding percentage went up to 9 for January-March 1950-51 
(highest) and to 8} per cent. for April and January of 1950-51. In 1951-52, 
the rate remained at 9 per cent. ; while for 1952-53, the highest figure for 
July-January was 93 per cent. and the lowest was 9 per cent. The Calcutta 
bill bazar rate ranged from 10 to 12‘per cent. as before. 


~ 7 j ~ at Le a ER 
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The effect of credit control was also produced on wholesale price indices 
as shows in the following table :-— ` g 
s (Base : Year ended August 1939-100) i 
Average of Food Articles Indust- Semi- Manu- Miscel- General 


weeks trial raw Manu- factured laneous Index 
: materials factures articles 
1949-50 391.3 471.7 331.5 347.2 570.7 385.4 
1950-51 416.4 ` 523.1 348.9 354.2 ` 707.4 409.7 
1951-52 398.6 591.9 374.4° 401.5 721.6 434.6 
1952-53 357.8 436.9 343.8 371.2 614.1 380.6 


The fall in prices is visible as a result of the steps taken by the Reserve 
Bank of India to control credit in the middle of November, 1951. 
` The index numbers of security prices show the effect of the credit cont- 
‘rol measures taken by the Reserve Bank of India. 
Average of weeks Government and Fixed dividend on Variable divided 
l S Semi-Government preference shares, 


_ securities. l 
€ * 1949-50 `. 101.2 101.9 À 115.4 
+ 1950-51 100.0 101.0 124.2 
1951-52 ` 95:8. . O72 — 127.8 
1952-53 91.7 90°8 107.3 


The following table shows indices of Government and Semi-Government 
securities :— 


Government of India Part B States Municipal, port trust 


1949-50 101.4 99.4 i 97.3 
1950-51 100.1 | . 98.7 96.6 
* 1951-52 95.9 97.6 © 92.6 
1952-53 91.8 94.9 _ 86.8 


Thus the credit measures taken by the Reserve Bank of India in ie 
middle of November, 1951 reduced the prices of the gilt-edgeds and of fixed 
interest ‘bearing securities. They led toa hardening of rates of interest ‘and 
to a reduction in bank credit and also to a reduction in the prices of goods; 
They also produced a stringency in the money market. 

i BILE MARKET SCHEME 


Until 1952 the emphasis of Reserve Bank policy. was to control or put 
under check the size and the pattern of Sank advances with a view to control 
inflationary forces in India. The position of Indian economy became diffe- 
rent after the steps taken by the Reserve Bank of India in the middle of 
November, 1951. The Committee on Finance for the Private Sector says 
that “there is room for a more active poney: où the part of the Reserve. 
Bank.” 

‘The Reserve Bank did take certain steps in that connection. Following 
the change in the open market purchase policy of the Reserve Bank of India, 
in November, 1951, a Bill Market Scheme was introduced in January 1952, to 
enable commercial banks to borrow from the Reserve Bank for meeting their 
busy season demands. Broadly speaking, the scheme followed the system that 
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prevailed before the establishment of the, Reserve Bank of India according to 
which the Imperial Bank of India could borrow during the busy season funds 
from the Paper Currency Department against internal bills or Hundis drawn 
for financing bona fide trade or by the conversion of advances for the same 
purpose. 


Originally, the scheme was restricted to the scheduled banks having 
deposits of Rs. 10 crores or more. The Reserve Bank of India undertook to 
make demand loans at its banking offices in India to the eligible banks against 
the security of usance promissory notes of their constituents in terms of Sec- 
. tion 17(4)(c) of the Act. The scheduled banks were to convert the demand 
promissory notes obtained by them from their constituents against loans, 
overdrafts and cash credits granted to them into usance promissory notes 
maturing within 90 days. The Reserve Bank satisfies itself with regard to the 
bona fide character of the bills through outside enquiries and also through the 
scrutiny of the records and relevant accounts with banks.and also on the basis 
of the material supplied by the banks. 

The scheme provides for the lodgement of bills as abani for loans from 
the Reserve Bank and not for their rediscount with the Bank. Hence the borr- 
owing banks are at liberty to withdraw any ofthe bills lodged with the Bank. 
They may also replace them by other eligible bills and part repayments of the 
loans are also permitted. 

Advances against eligible bills were made at one-half per cent. below 
the bank Rate. Minimum limits of Rs. 25 lakhs for each advance and of Rs. 1 
lakh for each bill were also fixed. The Reserve Bank also agreed to bear half 
the stamp duty incurred by banksi in converting their advances into usance 
bills, 

In June 1953 the bill market scheme was extended to licensed banks with 
deposits of Rs. 5 crores or more. Further, in respect of usance bills drawn in 
Part B States the Bank agreed to refund with effect from October 1953 such 
portion of the stamp duty on these bills as was in excess of one anna per thou- 
sand rupees or part thereof. 

In July 1954; the scheme was extended to all shceduled banks holdin 
license under the Indian Banking Companies Act, 1949, whatever their depo- 
sits might be. The minimum limit of a loan was reduced to Rs. 10 lakhs and 
the minimum amount of each individual bill was reduced to Rs. 50,000. 


Susequently, there was an increase in the lending rates of the bank when inflati- 
onary pressure developed after March 1956. The rate on advances under the 
bill market scheme was raised from 3 to 3 per‘cent in March 1956. In Febr- 
uary 1957, the stamp duty on usance bills was increased with the result that 
the effective rate of lendings to banks became 4 per cent. Simultaneously, the 
Bank increased its lending rate against Government securities to 4 per cent. 
In addition, there was speculative trading in commodities like foodgrains, whi- 
ch absorbed a portion of bank credit. Hence the Reserve Bank issued directiv- 
es to regulate advances against such commodities. On May 16, 1957, the Bank 
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rate was raised from 3} to 4 per cent as the effective lending rate of the Reserve 
Bank for some months past had been 4 percent. The markets have had 
time to adjust themselves to this rate. Hence the lending rate structure of the 
Reserve Bank was raised to 4%. The increase in the bank rate will help the 
Reserve Bank in moderating the pressure of demand for credit. Side by side, the 
stamp duty on usance bills was reduced to 50 N.P. per Rs.1,000 for three months. 

There are limitations of the effectiveness of the bank rate in a developing 
economy like that of India of today; but the rise in the bank rate to 4% on 
May 16, 1957 was a de facto recognition of the existing situation in respect of 
credit control, 

The merits of the Indian Bill Market scheme may be judged in the light, 
ofthe Bill Market in London and New York. The London Discount Market 
is the leading bill market in the world. The traditional bill habit in the U.K., 
a centralised banking system with branches in various countries, a stable curr- 
ency and the supremacy of London as an international financial centre have 
led to the supremacy of the London Discount Market. There are agencies to 
collect and maintain comprehensive credit information. 

Generally, the British banks do not approach the Bank of England for 
rediscounting facilities. They fall back upon their call and short-term loans 
to the Discount Houses and these latter houses, about a dozen in number, go 
to the Bank of England for rediscounting facilities at the. Bank Rate, There 
are the Acceptance Houses which accept the foreign bills for their customers 
` in return for a small commission. The acceptances of the Accepting Houses 
add to the negotiation of the bills in the London Discount Market. The 
overseas exporters draw sterling bills on London for goods which never reach 
England, but the relative sterling bills are drawn for being discounted in 
the London Discount Market. The majority of the bills discounted by 
the Discount Houses are those which have been accepted by the 
London Acceptance Houses. Only 90 days’ commercial bills, bearing two good 
British signatures, one of them being that of the acceptor, can be rediscounted 
with the Bank of England. 

The Bank of England keeps itself in touch with the market through its 
Discount Office. 1t watches the quality of the bills and also sees if the Accept- 
ance Houses are not indulging in excessive speculation. The majority of the 
bills dealt on the London Discount Market are foreign bills. Finance Bills 
do not find favour with the London Disccunt Market. They are not accept- 
able to the banks or to the central Banking Institution. The acceptance 
houses satisfy themselves about the character of the bills accepted by them. 
The chief features ofthe London Bill Market are (1) a regular supply and 
demand for commercial bills; (2) complete confidence is fostered by the 
existence of well-estabiished Discount Houses and Acceptance aie and 
(3) a traditionally high standard of business reputation, 

The London Bill Market suffered after the First World War. Trade. 
barriers and the depression of the ‘thirties and the two World Wars reduced 
the quantum and value of international trade as a result of which the supply 
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of foreign trade bills in the London Market fell much. 


According to a British author, the domestic trade bills had declined in 
use since the last decade of the 19th century. He givestwo reasons for this 
decline. First, that many traders came to dislike seeing their names circulating 
in the oper. market as borrowers on bills, and second, that they began to prefer 
the greater elasticity of the bank overdraft as compared with the inflexible 
maturity date of a bill, the slightest delay in meeting which would wreck the 
credit standing of the defaulter. * 

New York emerged as a rival financial centre after World War I. The 
London Bill Market was adversely affected thereby, thought it maintained its 
lead. The volume of commercial bills outstanding in the London Market 
fell from about £250 millions in 1913 to about £150 millions after 1952 in 
spite of a rise in the price level during the period. There was a temporary 
improvement between 1949 and 1952. @ The position of ‘Other Bills Discoun- 
ted’ by the London Clearing Banks is shown in the following table in relation 
to the treasury bills and advances :— % : 

Quarterly Balances of ‘other bills discounted’ of the London Clearing 
Banks—195! (Dec.)—1955 (March) 








(£millions) 

Total advances Treasury Other bills ‘percentage of 

includings bills bills dis- discounted 4 to 2 

discounted counted 
l 2 ; 3 4 5 
1951 zi Š 
December 2,902,6 790,6 181.1 62 
1952 
March 2,800.6 . 678.3 176.1 6.3 
June 2,924.6 980.9 83.6 2.9 
September 3,042.7 1,231.0 63.7 2.1 
December 2,997.4 1,182.2 66.2 2.2 
1953 
March 2,822.8 955.1 69.3 2.5 
June 2,972.1 1,148.7 60.4 2.0 
September 3,038.2 1,322.0 53.8 1.8 
December 3,124.0 1,338.2 79.0 2.5 
1954 
March 2,838.2 995.1 83.2 2.9 
June 3,007.2 1,079.9 90.3 3.1 
September 3,077.5 1,181.5 80.4 2.6 
December 3,210.2 1,199.0 114.0 3.6 
1955 
March 2,989.8 849.2 116.4 3.8 


As the bill business fell, the discounting of the Treasury Bills increased. 
Their use had increased enormously since the First World War. The discount 
Houses have been dealing on a large scale since the ‘thirties in short-dated 





% See Ibid, page 975, i 
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British Government Bonds, whose maturity does not exceed five years. Thus 
the London Discount Market has now become almost a market in British 
Government paper. 

The Discount Houses have rendered a useful service to the banking 
system in England regarding the bill portfolio. They have specialised in gra- 
ding credit risks over the bills. They have also added security to the bills by 
adding their own names. The British banks purchase the treasury bills from 
the market only after they have run at least a week, although they can pur- 
chase these bills direct. 

The New York Bill Market differs frem the London Bill Market in several 
important respects. It developed since the first World War. It has no 
Acceptance Houses or the Discount Houses. These functions are perfor- 
med by the banks. , 

Banks in the U. S. A. borrow direct from the Federal Reserve Banks, 
Any Federal Reserve Bank can rediscount fer its member banks bills arising 
out of commercial transactions with a maturity of not more than 90 days. 
The major activity of the short-term market in New York is the making of the 
loans to the Stock Exchange. 

In India, conditions differ both from those in England and the U. S. A. 
The banking system in India has been brought under comprehensive statutory 
control only recently under the Indian Banking Companies Act of 1949, 
There are no Acceptance or Discount Houses of London in India. Banks 
do not do acceptance business here either in respect of foreign bills or domestic 
bills. The banks in India grant accommodation on a secured basis in one 
form or the other. The scope ofa bill market depends upon the extent 
to which banks can grant clean short-term advances keeping in view the 
requirements of the safety and liquidity of the funds lent. 

The following table shows the unsecured advances made by banks. They 
form a comparatively low proportion of their total advances. 

Unsecured advances of the scheduled banks in relation to their total 





advances 1950-55 March ; (In crores of rupees) 
As at the end of Total advanc- Usercured adva- Percentage of 3 
es, including neces to 2 


bills purchased 
and discounted ` 





1 2 3 i 4 

1950 March 498.40 68.88 13.8 
September 438.32 60.12 13.7 

1951 March 584.40 71.47 12.2 
September 530.81 . 68.39 12.9 

1952 March 632.24 78.99 12.5 
September 532.29 76.28 14.6 
1953 March 576.38 86.56 15.0 
September 501.33 84.92 16.9 

1954 March 572.16 87.65 15.3 
September 547.16 85.59 15.9 


1955 March > 641.89 96.82 15.0 
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Thus unsecured advances form about 12.5 to 15 per cent. of the total 
advances. As the banking system is undeveloped, the position cannot be said 
to be: unsatisfactory. 


The majority of the foreign trade bills are drawn in sterling. The rupee 
bills are confined to trade with the Middle East countries. The sterling bills 
are not suitable for being negotiated in the Indian bill market. The export 
bills are payable outside India and are not eligible for rediscount with the 
Reserve Bank of India. They are either D. A. or D. P. bills, more commonly 
the former. The exchange banks send them overseas immediately after 
negotiation and get themselves reimbursed. 


The import bills-are drawn in sterling and are for small amounts. 
They are neither convenient for rediscount with the Reserve Bank nor are 
they helpful in promoting a bill market in India, being drawn for small amou- 
nts. Most of them are D. P. bills and the banks accommodate the importers 
by releasing the shipplng documents to them on the basis of a trust receipt. 
The banks also grant advances to the impoters against the pledge of the goods 
imported to enable them to retire the bills on due dates. In the case of 
cotton, the bills are for large amounts and the importers prefer them to be’ 
drawn at sight to reduce costs. There is a saving in commission and in the 
amount of the stamp duty. 


In the internal trade, there is open account credit. The clean Hundis 
negotiated through banks relate either to such credits or represent accommo- 
dation granted by the acceptor. They are payable at sight and if drawn; in 
vernacular; they may not conform to the requirements -of a bill of exchange > 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act. The Multani Hundis are promissory 
notes for small amounts varying from Rs, 1,200 to Rs. 5,000 and represent the 
unsecured undebtedness to the shroffs. They are of small businessmen who can- 
not borrow from the joint stock banks for want of suitable collateral or for 
other reasons. The rate of-interest in their case ranges from 7 to 9 per cent. 
The discount rate of the Shroffs on these Hundis varies from 44 to5 per cent. 
per annum. It is difficult to verify their bona fide character and they are of 
the nature of accommodation bills. They are not suitable for a bill market and 
they cannot be rediscounted with the Reserve Bank of India. 


Short-term credit against the storage of goods is given by banks. in the 
form of cash credit or overdraft. This system is an advantage from the point 
of view of borrower and the lender both. The borrower can borrow according 
to his needs and can repay the amount when convenient even before the term 
to reduce interest charges. The borrower can pledge or hypothecate the goods 
as security and obtain larger credit limits than against clean bills. The lend- 
ing bank can recall the advance at short notice in case the borrower’s financial 
position is adversely affected; but in the case of a bill of exchange he has to 
wait till maturity. For these reasons, there is a paucity of trade bills in 
India. 


e 
.. 
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The Bill Market Scheme in India is to be judged in the light of ‘the 
above conditions. The Reserve Bank of India has evolved this scheme to pro- 
vide credit for the bona fide requirements of trade and industry during the busy 
season. 

The business community in India prefers bank advances; while there is 
no developed bill market in the country. The Bill Market Scheme combines 
for the customers of banks the advantages of the cash credit system and also 
of the bill of exchange. The borrower is permitted to withdraw and repay 
funds as often as before. The scheme provides not.for rediscounting but for 
advances. The banks can reduce the irterest charges by borrowing according 
to their needs and by repaying the money . earlier by retiring the bills. The > 
bills though clean would be backed up by tangible security held by banks in 
respect of the relative loan, overdraft or cash credit account accommodation 
extended to their constituents. Hence the banks and their customers can raise 
much larger amounts to meet their requirements than they can by any other 
method. 


The progress of the Bill Scheme is shown in the following table:—@ 
Gross advances by the Reserve Bank, excluding repayments 


(In crores of rupees) 





Under Section Percentage Under Percentage Total 


17(4)(a) of total Section of Total 
against Govern- 17(4)(c) 
ment securities under the 


bill scheme 





1951 77 st 77 


1952 164 66.8. 82 33.2 246 
1953 130 66.3 66* . 33.7 196 
1954 189 56.2 147 43.8 336 
1955 (Ist half) 91 40.2 135 59.8 226 
1954 (Ist half) 116 48.7 122 51.3 238 


The ratio of inland bills discounted by the scheduled banks to their 
total advances given in the following table also shows the progress of the 
scheme:— 


Half-yearly balance of inland bills discounted by the scheduled banks 
in relation to their total advances—1950-55 (March) 








@ This and the following table aretaken from Reserve Bink Bulletin, Sept. 1955, 
page 979, 
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(In crores of rupees) 





NR Ne 
As atthe end of Total advances Inland bills Percentage of 3 to 2 
including bills discounted 
purchased and 
discounted 
1 2 3 ; 4 
1950 
March 498.40 12.23 i 2.5 
September 438.32 8.77 2.0 
1951 
March 584.56 ; 12.54 2.2 
September 5830.1 7.88 1.5 
1952 
March 632.24 30.80 4.9 
September 523.29 5.49 1.1 
1953 
March 576.38 30.3 5.3 
September 501.33 19.86 4.0 
1954 
March 572.16 41.03 7.2 
September 546.16 23.33 4.3 
1955 
March 641.89 48.37 7.5 


The above table shows that the ratio oF inland bils discounted to the 
total advances was 2.5 per cent. for March 1950 and 2.2 per cent. for March 
1951. Both these dates related to the pre-bill Scheme period. The ratio for 
March 1952 rose to 4.9 per cent; that for March 1953 to 5.3 per cent; that 
for March 1954 to 7.2 per cent. They relate to the period after the introdue- 
tion of the bill scheme. The September ratios relate to the slack season and 

- except for September 1953, they also show a rising trend. 


A study of the table on page 17 above indicates’ that in 1954 
and 1955 the proportion of advances made by the Reserve Bank of India 
under the Bill Scheme is rising ; while the proportion of advances against 
Government securities to the total advances is falling. That means 
that there is a shift in advances from the Reserve Bank against Government 
securities to those against the bills. This is a welcome development as 
‘it enables the Reserve Bank to exercise a qualitative check on an increasing 
proportion of the credit extended during the busy season.” 

The exchange banks are also making an increasing use of the Bill 
Scheme. The amount of gross advances availed of by the Exchange Banks 
under the Bill Scheme rose from Rs. 7 crores during January-June 1954 
to Rs. 24,17 crorses during the crorresponding period of 1955. This 
means that the Indian money market is becoming more autonomous than 
hitherto. 

The Committee on Finance for the Private Sector observed on the 
working of the scheme in these words: ‘‘However, even in its present 
form, it has been a very welcome addition to the money market of the 
country and has been of substantial help to the commercial banks.” @ 
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The Reserve Bank of India has special obligations to provide credit 
facilities to the banks to meet the needs of trade, commerce, industry and 
agriculture. As the Central Bank of the country, it has the monopoly ` 
of note-issue, and it can affect the amount of money in circulation. 
It has statutory powers of control and regulation over the banking 
system. It can affect the size and pattern of bank advances through 
the exercise of these powers. The Bank has to keep in view the implications 
of an expansion of liquid resources for the country. At the same time, it, 
has to keep the monetary mechanism flexible enough to meet the demands 
of an expanding economy. 


The rise in the Bank Rate and the stoppage of purchasing Government 
securities in the open market except in special cases announced on November 
14, 1951 were steps taken by the Bank to prevent inflationary conditions. 
The Bill Scheme of January 1952 was announced to provide resources to the 
banks to meet the demands of an expanding economy, and substantial 
success has been achieved in respect of both these objects, 


The Reserve Bank has also taken steps to improve credit facilities for 
agriculture. They relate to the provision of larger financial accommodation 
to state co-operative banks. The operations of the Bank have been extended 
to all States. As a result of the procedural changes, the state co-opera- 
tive banks have greater freedom in operating credit limits granted to them 
by the Reserve Bank. The period of accommodation for financing seasonal 
agricultural operations and the marketing of crops has been raised from 9 to 
12 months in normal cases and 15 months in exceptional instances. Credit 
limits are sanctioned to a larger number of State co-operative banks and 
in 1952-53, the total credit limits sanctioned to them amounted to Rs. 13.12 
crors, This financial accommodation is provided at a concessional rate of 
14 per cent. The State co-operative banks have been placed on a footing 
with scheduled banks in respect of purchase, sale or rediscount of bills of 
exchange and promissory notes arising out of bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions. The State Bank of India has been set up to provide more 
credit facilities in the rural areas. The Reserve Bank can provide 
intermediate finance to co-operative banks for 3 to 5 years up to Rs. 5 
crores. 


It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to analyse rural credit 
facilities provided by the Reserve Bank of India. This short paper seeks to 
discuss the steps taken by the Reserve Bank of India in the middle of 
November 1951 and the Bill Scheme of January 1952 apd the extent of success 
achieved therein, 


@ See Page 39 of the Report. 


THE BUSINESS OF AN ECONOMIST 
Kawasy PersHap SAXENA 


The question that aroused much controversy and that has been in the 
front of economic discussions from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
is “what should be the business of an economist’? Previous to that date 
this question offered no difficulties. The Canonists and the Mercantilists 
regarded economics as an art, pure and simple. Its object was-to sclve 
practical problems. The Physiocrats and Adam Smith, the founder of Econo- 
mic Science, looked at it as having a normative function also. It was to 
concern itself not only with the discovery of general principles or laws of its 
own but also with the achievement of particular ends. With the Physiocrats 
the natural order was the end to be realized, and enlightened statesmanship 
alone could realize it. Adam Smith wrote, ‘The great object of the political 
economy of every country is to increase the riches and powers of that country.” 
In the nineteenth century, however, this question began to agitate the 
minds of economists. A great controversy has since then been raging over it. 
Different schools of economic thought have given different answers to this 
question. n 


Many economists hold the view that the business of an economist is 
threefold :— l 


Firstly, the business of an economist is to study the whole organisation of 
the economic system, to explain its structure and functioning and to investi- 
gate the fundamental laws regulating its working. There are three ways in 
which an economist may examine the economic system. The first way is to 
investigate this system as he finds it at a particular point in historical time. He 
examines the economy as it exists and concentrates attention on ‘things as 
they are.” This type of analysis necessarily pays no attention to the effects of a 
changing technology upon economic life because it is primarily a cross-section- 
al way of looking at that flow of economic activity. The second way is to 
examine the functioning of the economy over a period of time but over a 
period which is not long enough to involve any basic changes in the structure 
of the economic order. The economist may inquire into the course of 
economic life over phases of the business cycle during which basic economic 
changes do not reveal themselves. The third way is to examine the function- 
ing of the economic system over a period of time which reveals how a changing 
technology alters the structure and functioning of the economic system- In 
the real economic world things are always undergoing change. While it may 
be helpful at times to ignore the facts of economic change, as in the case of the 
orthodox economist’s Static Analysis, in order to comprehend fully what exists 





1, Wealth of Nations, Book II, p. 30 
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at any one point in time, one has to consider both what has gone before and 
what is about to emerge. The economic world, as it is seen today, inherits 
much from the past and reveals much of the future. When the economists 
look at the whole of existing economy they see three types of institutions— 
institutions peculiar to the times, institutions that have come down from the 

past, and those that are in the process of developing new configurations and 

will acquire definite character only in future. Thus we see that the business of 
an economist is not merely a work of description of the economic system or 
organisation. It rather consists in displaying the inner structure of economic 
life by exhibiting the relations of interdependence and causality which subsist 
between its various parts. It is ‘to build up a conceptual working model of 
the body economic as it lives and moves ; to display its anatomy and physio- 
logy, the interaction of its several parts, the process of its growth, the response 
it tends to make to various kinds of stimulation and so on.”? This is a positive 

aspect of the economist’s business. 


Secondly, the business of an economist is to provide the norms and ideals 
in the light of which economic activities may be judged, economic policies may 
be framed, appraised and recommended, economic problems may be solved 
and economic advice may be tendered. It is to provide norms or valuations and 
to examine, uphold or condemn the economic system or economic policies in the 
light of these norms or valuations. This is a normative aspect of the economist’s 
business and relates to criteria of what ought to be and, therefore, is concerned 
with the ideal as distinguished from the actual. 


Thirdly, the business of an economist is not only to provide norms or ideals 
but also to suggest concrete and practical measures or policies through which 
these ideals can be realised. It is to suggest ways and means for the attain- 
ment of a given end orideal. Itis to suggest'ways and means to cope with 
the pressing problems of economic life that confront the statesmen in the 
attainment of a particular end or goal. This is a practical aspect of the econo- 
mist’s business. 


There are other economists who do not assign this threefold business to the 
economist. Those who wish to have economics as a science of the type of the 
natural sciences assign to the economist the business of describing the economic 
phenomena and investigating the natural laws that govern them ; they put the 
discussions of practical problems outside the scope of the economist’s analysis, 
Those who wish to have economics as the instrument for the service of man- 
kind, assign to the economist the business of laying down the principles of 
economic policy and suggesting the ways and means to cope with the pressing 
problems of economic life. And there are those who wish to subserve economic 
behaviour to moral and ethical considerations. They assign to the economist 
the business of providing norms and ideals in the light of which economic 
activities may judged, appraised and condemned. Thus we find that there is 








2. Pigou and Robert:on: Economic Essays and Ad iresses, p. 9. 
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no unanimity of opinion among the econcmists on the question of what the 
business of an economist should be. They hold very divergent views on this 
subject. Let us examine their views. 


The classical economists? of the nineteenth century regarded Economics 
as a positive science, free from all normative considerations. In their opinion 
Economics is a pure science and not an art. The business of an economist is 
to study or examine the whole machine of the economic system, to explain or 
interpret the structure and functioning of its crganisation and to investigate 
the fundamental laws governing its working. It is merely to describe, 
analyse and generalise the economic phenomena and not to furnish 
any guidance or suggestion in the practical affairs of the economic world. 
These economists assert that the economist should not take interest- in 
the practical’problems of economic life. They put the discussions of practical 
problems outside the scope of his analysis They argue that these practical 
problems are usually complex and complicated and their solution requires a 
knowlege of Economics certainly but it requires also a knowledge of other social 
sciences. If it is to trouble itself about that, time and energy will be diverted 
in that direction and the right and true development of Economics will suffer. 
Consequently it is better to leave those problems alone. They further assert 
that Economics is concerned with a part of social life; its conclusions rest upon 
narrow premises, while policy has to be based upon a number of considerations 
many of which lie outside the field of Economics. John Stuart Mill writes, 
‘There are perhaps no practical questions, even among those which approch 
nearest to the character of purely economic questions which admit 
of being decided on economic premises alone.” He further writes, 
“Political Economy is so interlinked with other branches of Social Philosophy 
that its conclusions, even in its own peculiar province, are true only condition- 

„ally subject to interference and counteraction from causes not directly within 
its scope; while, to the character of a practical guide, it has no pretensions, 
apart from other classes of consideration.”* These economist further assert 
that the economist should not only keep himself aloof from the practical 
field but should not even claim to guide or give advice. J. B. Say 
writes, “What we owe to the public is to tell them how and why such and 
such a fact is the consequence of another. Whether the conclusion be wel- 
comed or rejected, it is enough that the economist should have demonstrat- 
ed its causes but he must give no advice.’’5. Prof. N. W. Senior writes, “The 
business of a political economist is neither to recommend nor to dissuade but 
to state general principles which it is fatal to neglect, but neither advisable 
nor perhaps practicable to use as the sole or even the principal guide in the 
conduct of affairs,’6 





3. The important classical economtsts were Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, J. B. Say, 
Seaior, John Stuart Mill. 

4. John Stuart Mill—The Principles of Folitical Economy. 

5. Jean Baptiste Say—Traite’d’ economie politique- 

6. Nassau William Senior—An Outline of Political Economy 
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The economists of the' twentieth century Marginalist School’ regard 
Economics as a positive science on the pattern of natural sciences, free from all 
normative considerations. They also put the discussions of practical problems 
outside the scope of the economist’s analysis. Prof. Robbins pointed out that 
Economics is the study of the principles dealing with allocation of scarce 
means among alternative uses and the economist is concerned with that 
aspect of human behaviour which arises from the scarcity of means to achieve 
given ends. The business of an economist is simply to explain how scarce 
resources of the community-are disposed among a variety of ends.6 He is con- 
cerned with the number of ends and with the degree of relative intensity, with 
the nature of ends whether they are moral, non-moral, immoral, wise or foolish, 
social or anti-social-he has no direct concern. He centres his attention on 
how human ends or goals are chosen rather than upon the nature of these ends 
themselves which he takes as given data. Taking human ends as given data, 
the economist is supposed to create what Robbins has described as a shadowy 
abacus of forms and inevitable relationship relating to the disposal of scarce 
means. Prof. Robbins strongly asserts, “Economics is in no way to be considered 
as we consider Ethics and Esthetics as being concerned with ends.” He further 
asserts, “Economics deals with ascertainable facts; Ethics with valuations and 
obligations. The two fields of enqury are not on the same plane of dis- 
course”.® He again assersts “The gulf between positive economics and 
normative economics is so wide that no human ingenuity can bridge”. Prof. 
Robbins pleads so because he wants to make Economics a pure science on 
the pattern of natural sciences. He believes that when a science becomes 
free from all introspective, normative and cultural connections, it then reaches 
the highest possible level of intellectual purity and neutrality. 


_. The Neo-classical economists! regard Economics as a Science and not an 
Art but secure for the study of practical problems a rightful place in it. 
They hold the view that the development of Economics is to be guided by 
practical interest but it should not become an art itself, It is because the 
economist in applying his theoretical knowledge to the solution and expla- 
nation of the practical problems must be influenced by and must give due 
attention to political, legal and ethical considerations. Policy is always based 
on a compromise between the economic and ethical and political issues 
which are involved. Prof. Clay says, “The problems of social practice to which 
the study of Economics is directed are seldom purely economic, and when 
it comes to action, the ethical aspect is always and the political aspect is 





7. The important Marginalist Economists are V. Pereto; Hicks; K. E. Boulding; 
L. Robbins; George Stigler; Devenport etc. 

8. L. Rebbins—The Nature and Significance of Economic Science. 

9. L. Robbins—-The Nature and Significance of Economic Science. ` i 

10. The important Neo-classical economists are Alfred Marshall; A, ©. Pigou; F. Y. 
Edgeworth; S. J. Chapman; P. H. Wicksteed etc. 

11. Henry Clay—Economics. : , 
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usually more important than economic aspect.” 11 Hence the economist being 
concerned with the economic aspect of the problem, cannot give final 
words in the settlement of practical ‘problems and determination of 
policy. His business, therefore, is to deal with the facts and figures without 
fear or favour, to interpret their significance and point out their meaning for 
the guidance of others. The actual solution of practical problems is not 
within his sphere. His part is to supp_y the results of his observations in 
the form of carefully arranged facts and rigidly tested’ principles, for the 
benefit of his fellows. He may probe the facts and analyse the statistics: it is 
work of the statesman and reformer to apply the economist’s data for the 
practical benefit of present and future generations. Prof. Pigou writes, 
“Though, for the economist, the goal of social betterment must be held ever 
in sight, his own special task is not to stand in the forefront of attack but 
patiently: behind the lines to prepare the armament of knowledge. His con- 
tribution is not with his own hand to devise detailed practical expendients but 
to provide an organisation of thought and of method that will enable prac- 
tical expendients to be devised successfully”.!2 J. M. Keynes writes, “The 
theory of Economics does not furnish a body of settled conclusions immediat- 
ly applicable to policy. It isa method rather than a doctrine, an apparatus 
of the mind, a technique of thinking, which helps its possessor to draw correct 
conclusions.”!3 Similarly, Marshall asser-s that the businesss of an economist is 
two-fold, first, to acquire knowledge for its own sake, and second, to throw light 
on practical conduct of life and especially of social life. The practical issues tho- 
ugh lying for the greater part outside the range of economic science, yet supply 
a chief motive in the background for the economist.* Marshall further asserts 
that the business of economics is not to uphold or ta condemn but to introduce a 
systematic mode of reasoning regarding onz special aspect ofa social problem; and 
after having done this, “it retires and leaves to commonsense the responsibility 
of ultimate decision not standing in the way of or pushing out ahy other kind 
of knowledge; not hampering commonsense in the use to which itis able to 
put any other kind of knowledge, not-in any way hindering it; helping where 
it could help and for the rest, keeping silence.”!8 . . . 


The Welfare economists, the Marskallian economists!® and the Socialists 
regard Economics more as an art than ascience. They plead that Economics 
should be subordinate to social policy for achieving the ideal good of social 
welfare. Itshould be capable of solving problems of economic life. The 
Welfare economists?” assert that the main business of an economist is not only 


en, 





12. Pigou—Memorials of Alfred Marshall, P. 84, 
13. J. M. Keynes—~Introduction to the Cambridge Economic Hand bo2ks. 
14, Marshall—Principles of Economics, P. 115. 

~ 15. Pigou—Memorials of Alfred Marshall, P. 154-165. 


16. The important Marshallian economists are E.F.M. Durbin; L.M. Fraser; B. Woo‘ton; 
Beveridge etc. They are called the Marshallians rot because they are the followers 
of Marshall but because their views closely resemble those of Marshall both in 
method and in the central theme. ’ 


17. The important Welfare economists are J. A. Hobson; R. G. Hawtrey; Henry Clay etc. 
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‘to present tke picture of economic world as it is or as it has béen, not: only 
to make prognostications about the future course of economic events but also 
to lay down principles of economic policy, to say what and how policies are 
likely to be conducive to social welfare arid what policies are likely to lead to 
impoverishment, degradation and destruction of humanity.: The dominant 
aim of an economist must be to help forward social betterment. Similarly 
the Marshallian economists assert that the business of an economist is not 
merely to explain the economic phenomena of the past or present and to pre- 
dict about the future but also to present a realistic interpretation of the actual 
‘economic world, to suggest the codes of economic policy and to show the 
way for a better world. In the opinion of the Socialists, the business of an 
economist is to study the economic order, to point out the defects in its struc- 
ture, organisation and functioning and to find out their remedies; and to suggest 
the ways and means for the attainment of an ideal economic order. For the 
Socialists, Economics is an art and a study of the pressing problems of economic 
life is its subject matter and its function is to suggest measures for their 
solution. 


The Ethical school of economists regard Economics as a positive as well 
as normative science, directly applicable to the problems of social reforms. 
They plead for the ethical foundation of Economics. They assert that Econo- 
mics isa social science and as a social science cannot neglect social ends and 
normative and ethical considerations and in the last resort Economics is 
the handmaid of Ethics. Albert B..Wolfe writes, ‘Economics is a science of 
means and ends. But Ethics is also fundamentally the science of mearis and 
ends; of their relative value and significance and their mutual functional re- 
lations. If there is a disagreement between economics and ethical valuations 
one or the other is at fault. The economist’s avowed reluctance to consider 
ethical value is an error of judgement for, human attitudes and human activi- 
ty involve the adaptation of means to aims, ends and purposes.”!? Talcot’ 
Parsons says, “Economics cannot be made positive science on the analogy of 
the physical sciences. There is a set of normative rules governing the whole 
complex of economic activities”.2° Alec Mcfie writes, “Any human science 
which deals with a definite type of practical human self-conscious endeavour 
must have a normative as well as positive side”.?! L. M. Fraser writes, “It is 
not possible to keep economic prepositions entirely devoid of all normative 
implications. To detach the normative from the positive implications of its 
particular prepositions is an operation, not of logical but of the surgeon’s 
knife’? Hence, in the opinion of these economists, the business of an 
economist is not only to explain the economic world as it is or it has been 
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but aj to provide norms and’ ethical valuations in the light of which 
economic activities may be organised, judged and_ directed, and economic 
policies may be framed, appraised, and recommended. His ‘business 
is not only. to explain the nature of economic activities but also to 
study them in the light of ethical valuations and standards and to 
pass judgement on the worthiness and desirability of the goals to which they 
are directed. Prof. Hawtrey says, “Economics should not only take account 
of valuations and ethical standards as given data but that also it should pro- 
nounce upon the ultimate validity of -hese valuations and standards.” 
Kingley Martin writes, “What is ethically right is always in the long 
run economically sound.” Seligman writes, ‘The true economic action must 
in the long run be an ethical action.”*4 Dr. Cunningham writes, “A true 
economist is not a mere theorist. His responsibility is greater than that of a pure 
scientist. He cannot be content merely with the discovery of uniformities in 
human conduct; he must also set the idea-s or norms and advocate steps con- 
sidered necessary or conducive to the attainment of these ideals.” Gandhiji 
also expressed the same views. He writes, “True Economics never militates 
against the highest ethical standards just as true Ethics to be worthy of its 
name must at the same time be also gocd economics’. He further writes, 
“Economics which disregards moral and ethical considerations is like waxwork 
that being life-like, still lacks the life of the living flesh’”.25 Therefore in the 
opinion of Gandhiji, the business of an economist is to study and judge all 
economic activities in the light of ethical principles, human values and codes 
of morality. A true economist is one who stands for social justice, never dis- 
regards moral and ethical considerations and aspires to promote the well being 
of all. 


Thus we see that the economists of different schools take very divergent 
views on the business of an economist. The question now is, what is the pro- 
per attitude to take? Without troubling about whether this school was in the 
right or that, it is better ‘to say that the economist should perform all the 
three functions because by doing so he can promote human welfare. The 
primary aim of the economist must be to promote human welfare. Eco- 
nomics must be an instrument for the service of mankind. It should 
not neglect the study of human welfare. The justification of any 
science, be it physical or social, is its usefulness to mankind and its 

bility to contribute to human welfare, ` Economics should take interest in the 
ractical problems that await solution in every country. Marshall, while des- 
ibing the functions of economics as firstly to gain knowledge for its own sake 
nd secondly to, give guidance in the practical conduct of life, says “The need 
or such a guidance was never so urgent 2s now; a later generation may have 
more leisure than we for researches that throw light on obscure points in ab- 
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stract speculation or in the history of past times but do not afford immediate 
aid in present difficulties”’.®® Prof. Pigou is right when he says, “Economics is 
chiefly valuable neither, as an intellectual gymnastic, nor as a means of win- 
ning truth for its own sake, but as a hand-maid of Ethics and a servant of 
practice”??? Economics should be a normative science. The economist should 
give due importance to the ethical valuations. Prof. Cairncross is right 
when he says. “However reluctant economists may be to introduce the brittle 
thread of Ethics in their analysis, they can not offer the guidance whieh is so 
urgently sought of them unless they do. They can explain how the economic 
system works without putting the mantle of philosophy over the rather drab 
working clothes of economic science. But they can not say how the system 
can be made to work better. They can offer light, but not fruit, and it is fruit 
for which most people turn to economics. Immediately the economist does 
venture to offer counsel as is expected of him—he appears in the role of sheep 
in wolf’s clothing, economist turned philospher. This is a role which he 
must play consciously-—not sheepishly as if there were no  wolf’s clothing 
there! if his conclusions have to command attention and respect’, 
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